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Recreation Library 
Now Offered at a Cut Price 


Thousands of these unique books have been sold at 25c each. Now 
you may obtain any five volumes for $1.00. Here you will find the boiled 
down information on fishing, hunting, and camping written in a clear, 
concise style by leading authorities. All non-essentials have been elimi- 
nated. Profusely illustrated on a good grade of paper with heavy, bril- 
liantly colored covers these books are a welcome addition to every sports- 


man’s library. 


Fishing Facts by Sheridan R. Jones. A bed-rock 
discussion of fishing methods and the use and care 
of tackle. Pole and line fishing, skittering, troll- 
ing, trot-line fishing, ice fishing, bait and fly cast- 
ing are represented. The chapter on “Baits—How 
to Find, Keep and Use Them” gives you many new 
kinks about worms, helgramites, grasshoppers, 
soft-shells, frogs, minnows, clams, catfish lures, 
and carp baits. More than two dozen of the best- 
known fresh water fish, from suckers to salmon, 
are described separately—where to look for them, 
what to offer them and how to land them. 90 
pages and cover. 25c postpaid. 


Bait Casting by Sheridan R. Jones. A frank 
discussion of the merits and faults of different 
types of tackle—rods, reels, lines and lures. 
Covers thoroughly the “Art of Bait Casting” 
rigging the rod, thumbing the reel, making the 
cast, retrieving the lure, striking, playing and 
netting, the handling of leaping fish, casting at 
night and “beating a backlash.” Different and 
new systems are recommended for handling plugs, 
pork, spoons, and live bait. The most likely 
angling strategies are outlined for shallows, weed 
beds and deep water, for rapid and for sluggish 


streams. 86 pages and cover. 25c postpaid. 


Fly Casting by Sheridan R. Jones. Probably the 
most understandable discussion of the “Art of Fly 
Casting” that ever appeared in print. Describes 
general principles as well as such fine points as 
the side, flip, and wind casts, the use of the spin 
ner, dry fly and other special lures. The best 
methods of fishing for bass, trout, and other fish 
are handled each in a separate chapter as is the 
matter of fleld repairs. 88 pages and cover, 25¢ 
postpaid, 


Campers Manual by Horace Kephart. Many an 
old timer as well as beginner can get helpful hints 
from this book. Appetizing menus for both sta 
tionary and nomadic camps. How to select a suit 
able camp site. Some new pointers on camp man 
agement, sanitation, woodcraft, and camp cook 
ery. 64 pages and cover. 25¢ postpaid. 


Fill in your name and address on the coupon at 
the right and mail with your remittance. Coin, 
stamps, check, or money order accepted. Books will 
be sent postpaid promptly upon receipt of order. Be 
sure to circle the title you want. Any five books $1.00 
or 25c each for single copies in lots of less than five. 


Wing Shooting by Major Charles Askins. It is 
one thing to talk the jargon of velocity, pattern 
and penetration, and another to figure the lead on 
a fast-flying bird. Askins knows the game from 
both angles but he has written his book from the 
standpoint of the ordinary hunter in the uplands 
and on the shore. If “holding ahead,” judging 
distance and figuring direction are problems about 
which an expert can tell you something, you will 
find all this—and more—discussed detinitely and 
simply in “Wing Shooting.’ 88 pages and cover. 
25c postpaid. 


Big Game Hunting by Col. Townsend Whelen. 
Gives you the correct rifle and ammunition for 
hunting white-tailed deer, mule deer, black-tailed 
deer, wapiti, moose, caribou, big horn sheep, 
rocky mountain goat, black bear, and grizzly bear. 
Preparations for a big game hunt—startling reve 
lations about the clothing and equipment neces 
sary, guides, etc. 96 pages and cover. 25c post- 
paid. 


Shooting Facts by Major Charles Askins. New 
edition recently published. All of the up-to-date 
information on new arms, ammunitions, sights, 
and shooting. Full details of the sensational new 
.22 Hornet and Hi-Speed cartridges. Authorita- 
tive analysis of the best rifles for small game, 
vermin, deer, and big game including elephants. 
Thorough and technical description of every cali 
ber gun from the .22 short to the .600 Cordite. 
Also latest developments in Shotguns. 96 pages 
and cover. 25c postpaid. 


Fly Rod for Bass by Cal. Johnson. Separate 
chapters on the rod, reel, line, leader, and tures 
particularly suited for bass fishing. Cal. Johnson 
has tly-fished hundreds of the best bass streams of 
this country, and the facts he states here are 
practical—based on experience. Tells you where 
and how to fly fish for bass, the “Art of Fly 
Casting for Black Bass,” care of the equipment, 
clothing for the fly caster, and how to cook and 
preserve black bass. Everyone has his own ideas 
about bass, but you can well afford to read John- 
son's recommendations no matter how much of an 
expert you are. 88 pages and cover. 25c postpaid. 
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FOR CENTER FIRE SPORTING RIFLE CARTRIDGES 


REF. STACK 8 
“CORE-LOKT” controlled mushrooming 
feature now available in soft point 
type bullets AT NO EXTRA COST! 


INCE the announcement of the Core-Lokt mushroom 

bullet last year, big game hunters have been loud in 
their praise of its performance. Now the Core-Lokt feature 
is available to meet the demands of those who prefer the 
soft point bullet for big and medium game. 

This bullet introduces a new type of notched jacket tip 
which not only makes it readily recognizable to the hunter, 
but also provides many advantages: 1—The bullet expands 
symmetrically, owing to lines of direction induced by the 
notches of the jacket, for tremendous power and smash- 
ing effect; 2—Mushrooming starts immediately and is de- 
pendable in both large and small caliber bullets; 3—Bullet 
core is locked in heavy jacket for minimum disintegra- 


i Ga 


> Test of bullet in ordinary vise shows how special notching of 





jacket provides directional spreading lines for perfect expansion. 











tion; 4—Mushrooms to twice caliber at hunting ranges. 
A .30°06-220 grain bullet expands to more than .60 cal- 
iber. 5—Ballistics same as regular soft point bullets in 
comparable weights. “Kleanbore”’ priming, of course. 

Made in all popular sizes, they cost no more than ordi- 
nary soft point bullets. Order your stock now from your 
dealer. For more information, write Dept. D-8, Remington 
Arms Co., Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 


““CORE-LOKT” PRINCIPLE TRIED AND PROVED! 


> Hundreds of unsolicited letters received from prominent big game 
hunters testify to the exceptional performance of Core-Lokt bullets on 
all kinds of game. Here are just a few quotations from these letters: 
(Moose). “Bullet mushroomed perfectly, exactly as advertised.” (Moun- 
tain goat) “At 300 yards...one shot delivered a paralyzing blow.” 
(Deer) “Best bullet for game that has yet been brought out.” 


Remington. 


**Kleanbore” is Reg. U.S Pat. Off.; 
*Core-Lokt” is a trade-mark of Remington Arms Co., Ine, 
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Look for the 
notched bullet! 








Typical Core-Lokt soft 
point rifle bullet 


Typical old style soft 
point rifie bullet 


1. Special notching of jacket 
provides directional spread- 


ing lines for absolutely uni- 
form expansion 


2. Thin metal jacket here starts 


immediate mushrooming 


bullet disintegration 


3. Heavy jacket here prevents 
4. Bullet core locked inside 
heavy jacket 


5. Uniform expansion totwice 
original caliber at 100 yards 


in animal flesh 
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At the end of a day's sport, there's 
nothing to match a tall, cool drink 


made with Old Overholt, America’s 


most popular U. S. bottled in 
bond rye. For even melting 
ice can't “thin out’’ the rich, 
full-bodied flavor of this 
superb whiskey. Famous 
for 130 years and truly 
a big catch at today’s 









low prices. 
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Copyright 1940, 
A. Overholt & Co., Inc., New York 


Reg. U. S. 
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a The Final Moment 


moment must come—the time when 


Pimoment m it as you will, the final 
the rod must be taken down for good; 


| the leaders stripped and coiled in their 


box, the fly-book tenderly gone over and 
the last flies you have used fitted into 
place and laid away. 

One does not go through that final 
ritual without a little tugging about the 
heart. The flies were all new and trim 
and properly placed when you set out. 
Then they were only a promise, fair 
and beautiful to look upon; now they 
conjure up days and moments so firmly 
set upon the past that they shall not 
soon fade away. This scarlet Breck, 
with almost every gay feather gone and 
the silver wrapping replaced with tin- 
foil—how vividly it recalls a certain wild 
pool of strange, dim lucence where, for 
me, the trout would take no other lure. 
And this Montreal—it has become a 
magic brush that paints a picture of 
black rocks and dark water, and my 
first trout taken on a cast. For a hun- 
dred years, if I live that long, this crum- 
pled book and these broken, worn-out 
flies will bring back the clear, wild water 
and the green shores of a Nova Scotia 
June, the remoter silences of the deeper 
forest, the bright camps by twisting 
pools and tumbling falls, the flash of the 
leaping trout, the feel of the curved rod 
and the music of the singing reel. 


HEN the trees are bending and 

cracking with ice, I shall shut my 
eyes and see again the ripple and toss of 
June, and hear once more the under 
voices of the falls. And some day I shall 
return to those far shores, for it is a 
place to find one’s soul. 

Yet it depends upon the sort of a soul 
that is to be found. The north wood 
does not offer welcome or respond read- 
ily to the lovers of conventional luxury 


and the smaller comforts of living. Lux- | 
ury is there, surely, but it is the luxury | 


that rewards effort, and privation, and 


toil. It is the comfort of food and | 


warmth and dry clothes after a day of 
endurance—a day of wet, and dragging 
weariness, and bitter chill. It is the bliss 
of reaching, after long, toilsome travel, 
a place where you can meet the trout— 
the splendid, full-grown wild trout, in 
his native home, knowing that you will 
not find a picnic party on every brook 
and a fisherman behind every tree. Fi- 
nally, it is the preciousness of isolation, 
the remoteness from men who dig up 
and tear down and destroy, who make 


the world ugly and discordant, and live | 


a short and fevered span in which the 
soul has a chance to become no more 
than a feeble and crumpled thing. And 
if that kind of a soul pleases you, don’t 
go to the woods. It will be only a place 
of mosquitoes, and general wetness, and 
discomfort. You won’t care for it. You 
will hate it. But if you are willing to get 
wet and stay wet—to get cold and stay 
cold—to be bruised, and scuffed, and bit- 
ten—to be hungry and thirsty and to 
have your muscles strained and sore; if 
you will welcome all these things, not 
once but many times, for the sake of 
moments of pure triumph and that lar- 
ger luxury which comes with the com- 
fort of the camp and the conquest of 
the wilderness, then go! The wilderness 
will welcome you, and teach you, and 


take you to its heart. And you will find | 


your own soul there; and the discovery 
will be worth while!—From “The Tent 
Dwellers,” by Albert Bigelow Paine. 
Published by Harper & Brothers, New 
York, N. Y. 
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DOWN WENT McGINTY 


— but he’s out of the dog house now! 
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QUICK AS AN IRISH temper, Mc- 
Ginty plunged to save it. SPLASH! 
Has he a chance? Is the pipe worth 
saving? Maybesome of the caked-in 
bite and smell will get soaked out. 


“NO MORE CLOTHESPINS will / 
be wearin’ on my nose,” snapped 
Mrs. McGinty. “Sure and it’s good 
riddance to an ugly-smellin’ pipe!” 
And plop the pipe went in the water! 




















ds 
“NICE WORK, MISTER!” said a SORT OF A MIRACLE the way that 
young lad on the dock as McGinty switch to Sir Walter got McGinty 
climbed back up. “But you better out of the dog house. It’s another 
smokea mildertobacco from nowon. win for the world’s best-smelling 


. 39 ' 
Ever tried this Sir Walter Raleigh? 


blend of fine mild burley tobaccos! 
° around lid seals 
flavor in, brings 


you tobacco 100% 
factory-fresh! 
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Outdoor Lifers 


Behind the scenes with some of those who made this issue what it is 


HE SPORTS of 

rod and gun and 
the arts of pen and 
brush have always 
been Carl Burger's 
twin loves, but it 
took him many 
years to learn to 
combine them. 

Life began for 
theauthor of “Salm- 
on Need Persua- 
sion’’ in a little 
town in Tennessee, where he 
spent all his summers with a fishing rod 
in his hand and all his winters with a 
shotgun on his shoulder. Game laws 
were nonexistent, and the streams 
teemed with trout, the fields and moun- 
tains with quail and rabbits, turkeys, 
squirrels, and big game. Nowadays, 
Burger explains, the region is part of 
the Great Smoky Mountains National 
Park; and after driving through it 
recently on magnificent highways lined 
and stands, 





eastern 


with gas stations hot-dog 

he decided it was nicer in the old days. 
Pleasant as they were, the Great 

Smokies didn't hold Burger long. At 16 


he cut loose and wandered to California, 
where he wound up as a freshman in 
Stanford University. The great San 
Francisco earthquake put a stop to that 
—and almost to him. He wandered on 
to Cuba, then to Cornell University, 
where he finished his college education. 
Starting a budding career as a news- 
paper cartoonist, he interrupted it long 
enough to serve as a captain of infantry 
in the World War, then became art 
director of a leading New York adver- 
tising agency. 

3ut along came another quake—the 
crash of '29. Burger found himself a free 
agent, and took up the work he’d always 
wanted to do—fish and game illustra- 
tions and writing. 

“I have been at it ever since,” he 
says, “and I love it. My studio is in New 
York City, but my home is 30 miles out 
in the country—and what a difference 
those 30 miles make! You fight your 
way through the traffic to Grand Central 
Terminal, sit for an hour on a train, and 
arrive at a different world, where the 
hoot owl and the whippoorwill lull you to 
sleep at night and the raucous crow of 
the cock pheasant wakens you in the 
morning.” Burger adds, unnecessarily: 
“All in all, it’s not a bad life.” 


” 


UTRUNNING forest fires is only one 
of the outdoor occupations of Mar- 
vin K. Hedge, whose adventure “Racing 
the Red Destroyer” is told on our “This 
Happened to Me” page. For Hedge is 
one of America’s great fly-casters, twice 
(in 1934 and 1936) National Distance 
Champion, and at present secretary- 
treasurer of the Professional Anglers 
Casting Association. 
Now a resident of 
Hedge formerly lived in (and did his 
hunting and fishing around) Portland, 
Oreg. It was a generally exciting life, 
apparently, for he narrowly missed death 
on another fishing trip. On this occasion, 
he tells us, a huge rock, dislodged from 
a cliff above him by—of all things—a 


Norwich, N. Y., 
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bear, hurtled down to shatter on the 
very bowlder he was standing on. He 
saw the missile just in time to dodge it, 
but a chunk of it-bounced up and clipped 
his knee. Hedge was knocked into the 
fast-flowing stream, and was rescued by 
Joe Schweitzer (the same fishing partner 
with whom he raced the flames) and 
another friend. But the fire experience 
was far more memorable, Hedge writes; 
the thought of it still makes his blood 
run cold. 


T’S THE boast of Edward C. Janes, 

author of “Wardens Make Good Guides,” 
that the last hunting season in which 
he failed to burn powder was that of 
1907. The reason: he wasn’t born until 
January, 1908. 

Janes’s outdoor education started in 
the woods and fields of Westfield, Mass.., 
continued in the countryside around 
Williams College (where he also looked 
into a book or two 
as well), and now 
centers on Cape 
Cod, where, as he 
expresses it, he 
annually enrolls in 
“summer courses 
in striped bass.” 

He continues: 





“Just now I am 

living on a small 

farm near South- 

ampton, Mass., ‘ 
within 2 minutes’ 

walk of a good 

trout brook and only a few hundred 
yards from ideal partridge cover—ex- 


cellent farm land, as can be readily seen. 
When I find time in between gunning 
and fishing, I write. I also enjoy garden- 
ing, book collecting, and—heaven help 
me!—cooking. My wife encourages most 
of my activities and endures the last.” 


O FAR as we know, Buford Bryant is 

the only fisherman who's ever had 
a muskie kick his camera overboard. 
But things like that are bound to hap- 
pen, we suppose, when a man spends as 
much of his time afield and on lake and 
stream as the writer of “Meat for Sun- 
day Dinner.” 

Born in southern Illinois 42 years ago, 
Bryant boasts a couple of remarkable 





limbs on his family tree. One is his 
great-grandmother, who was an Indian. 
The other is his Uncle Harvey, who lived 
off the game of the land. But Bryant 
has more respect for that old market 
hunter and his 
meat dog, he says, 
than for the land 
hogs who sheared 
the forests and 
drained the bot- 
toms of his home- 
land—and forced 
Uncle Harvey to go 
to work. 

From farm hand 
up through maga- 
zine salesman, auto 
mechanic, and 
other jobs Bryant 
progressed, to become an assistant post- 
master. Then a year ago, he cracked up 
with what he calls “ticker trouble.” He 
is now launched on an outdoor writing 
career at his home in Homer, IIL, and 
writes a sportsman’s column for a paper 
in near-by Danville. He’s married, and 
has one daughter. 

Bryant, who has fished and hunted 
all over the Midwest and the north 
woods, has never deserted his rod and 
the “ticker trouble” causing only 





gun 
a temporary suspension of activities 
which is now happily past. It was at 


Potato Lake, near Chetek, Wis., that he 
had his encounter with the muskie two 
years ago. The camera sank to a watery 
grave with a roll of swell action shots, 
but the muskie stayed in the boat. 

Squirrel hunting, however, is Bryant’s 
love. He tell us: “It’s in my 
There’s nothing so exciting about 
it, but it gets me just the And 
I'll get up early any morning—go for 
hours without a bite to eat—to get 
squirrel meat for dinner.” 


special 
blood. 


same. 


MONG the incidental pleasures of 


our Outdoor Lifers is the flock of 
mail they receive after almost every 
article. But few take the bouquets and 


the brickbats with such calm as Ray 
3ergman. Recently, for instance, a cor- 
respondent took violent exception to our 
Angling Editor’s casual disregard of 
superstitions about good and bad fish- 
ing weather. Said Bergman was all wet, 
or words to that effect, and hinted dark- 
ly that he had a formula that never 
failed. Then he asked Bergman please 
not to get mad. 

“Why should I?” asks Bergman happi- 
ly. “I’d like nothing better than to find 
an infallible formula which would tell 
me when to fish and when not to; but so 
far I’ve discovered nothing to stop me 
from fishing whenever I get the chance 
Unfortunately,” Bergman remarks dry- 
ly, “this correspondent wouldn't divulge 
his secret ... it wasn’t copyrighted.” 








OW THAT you're familiar with 

the get-up of our new feature, 
“This Happened to Me,” how about 
telling us the great adventure of 
your own life? It may have been ex- 
citing, it may have been amusing, but 
if it’s a TRUE incident that we can 
make into a picture story, we'll pay 
you FIRST-CLASS RATES! 

What’s more, we'll do most of the 
work. You don’t need to worry about 
literary style or do any drawing. Just 
sit down and write out all the facts— 





WHAT WAS YOUR BIG 






MOMEN 


Who? What? Where? When? How? 

in from 500 to 1,000 words, type- 
written if possible. You should in- 
clude photographs of yourself (and 
of any other persons involved, if 
they’re handy) to guide our artist. 
Then mail your contribution to: 


Adventure Editor, OutTpoor Lire, 353 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. in- 





closing full return postage. Soon 

who knows?—you may have money 
for a new gun or rod, and your own 
picture story to show your friends. 
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COUNTRY 


COMPLETE a QUTEITTING, SERVICE 
CANOE TRIP 
For Mops Ph sl let write Sig ye son, Moreger 








fun as the veteran. 


Write Bob Watts, 





Stag—or with the family 


Wilderness Outfitters Inc. - 
Manager, Ely, 


In the Unspoiled Wilderness of the 


Superior-Quetico Forests 
Service and supplies that provide the tenderfoot as much sport and 


Luxury or rough it 
Basswood Fishing Lodge 


Minnesota, for booklet 











NORTHWOODRESORT | 


Thrills aplenty. Bass, Pike, etc. Guides. A forest 
retreat. Our boats on 16 lakes. ‘Log Cabins; Rustic 
Dining Lodge; Lounge. 

Modern @ @ Secluded @ @ Quiet. References. 
Weekly $30 to $35 each. Hot and cold showers. 
Come! Enjoy the best! American Plan Only. 
Mr. & Mrs. Fred A. Baker, Props., Marcell, Minn. 











INDIAN HEAD LODGE+— 


ON BEAUTIFUL DEEP LAKE 
pegcnen Vacation Dreams Come True 
A 
tl 


fishermar para and a glorious vacationland for 

far the heart of the famous Brule Distr 
Closest t 3 e River and Lake Superior trout fishing 
$18.50 pe eek 1 rn tlage x¢ 
meals—t R ng horses—entertainment, et Fine 
beach. H keer $15.00 week up. Write 
Mr. and Mrs Ben Bridenbach, Iron River, Wis. 


Real Sport on the Allagash! 


Musquacook, Clear and Little Pleasant Lakes 


Unfreqt 1ented wilderness, Bear, Deer, Partridge, Duck 

As for Big Trout and Toque Fishing—I challenge tt 

all! Good c amps guides, canoes, and best of eat 

ce. This an and not ar 
* Home “Ww rit ing details 


FRED McGOWAN 
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ASHLAND 





MAINE 





ATTEAN LAKE CAMPS 
JACKMAN, MAINE 
ishing—Hunting—Recreational Resort 
ner vacationist. Every convenien 
mming . Canoeing and Mounta 
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RUEL E. HOLDEN. Prop 











ARIZONA 


Hunt the high ranges where it is alwars cool in 
summer. (Good trout fishing. Comfortable home 
ranch. Reliable pack of hounds. Lion and bobcat 
throughout the year, bear, elk, deer, turkey, 
quail, and ¢ ks in season 

Mule packtrain, saddle mules, covered trucks, 


real Dutch oven cooks 
Spring Creek Ranch, Box 401, 


good camps 


Cottonwood, Arizona 
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J Salt Water Fis 
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Monhegan Island, Maine 
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SALMON—TUNA—TROUT—BASS 


Paradise for all lovers of sport 
me. Sea, River, Lake & Stream fishing 
Fighting Royal Chinooks—Golf—Clams & Crabs 
STREAMLINED TUNA 





Where the Columbia greets the Pacific 
28 mil le Ocean Bet *h Speedway 
Boats and tackle for charter 
Cool Summers 
See Our Fair in 1942 
WRITE WIRE 


ROYAL CHINOOK 





ILWACO, WASHINGTON 





Sportsman and Family Fishing Resort 


3 | 


Hundreds will tell you better fishing, more 
10me comforts, better cooked foods. 

OWN VEGETABLE AND SEAFOOD FARMS 
For World’s Fair or Shenandoah Valley, route via 
HOTEL WACHAPREAGUE, Wachapreague, Va. 
A. H. G. MEARS (OWNERSHIP & MANAGEMENT) 


The Sportsman’s Paradise 


AMP OTTER 


On First Connecticut Lake, PITTSBURG, N. H. 








BEARTOOTH RANCH 


1922 
A substantial mountain ranch in a pictur- 
esque setting just northeast of Yellowstone 


In the Montana Rockies — — Est. 


Park. No formality. All 
Excellent trout fishing. 
ELK AND BEAR SEASON OPENS SEPT 15 


Ed. J.tkerman Nye, 


dude activities 


Montana 








Bear Mountain Camp 
In the Adirondacks 
on the shore of Cranberry Lake 





He r a the kind of vacation 
you've dreamed about, in unspoiled 
wilderness Finest native trout waters 
in State of New York. Log cabins— 


rodern conveniences 
Badminton—Archery 
Vater Sports. Folder 








and rates. 


Cranberry Lake, N. Y. 


J. M. Balderson 











AUGUST 





1940 





Yr oo. a ae ee. 
MIXED BAG HUNTS: 


>= Hunt world record trophies! Ko- 
“) diak, grizzly, black bear; cari- 
>? bou; mountain sheep and goat; 
moose. Individually 
extras; 


Z Kenai 
¥ > planned parties. No 
o/ Zz horses, planes, boats in- > 

cluded. 15th successful year. | 


1 CABLE 4OOFCES AGTA*EOR ’ 
ALASKA AT NC. Awcwonsac. acaena 









There’s a 
hig one 
waiting 
off the 
coast of 


y Tuere’s every kind of 
fishing your heart desires 
in Maine! Off the coast 
the giant tunas run from 
200 to 1500 pounds. They 
can be taken both by rod and reel and by 
harpoon. Either way—it’s thrilling sport! 
Boats, tackle and experienced guides are 
ready for you. And have you tried fly-fish- 
ing for pollack and mackerel? You'll get 
plenty of action! And you'll find the 
striped bass full of fight too. 

Salt-water fishermen from all over the 
East are coming to the Maine coast. Bring 
your own boat or hire one here. No license 
is needed for sea fishing. Mail the coupon. 










WAVE THE TIME OF Your tire in MA\KE’ 


MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 

Tourist Service 

284 St. John Street, Portland, Maine 
Please send me the new, illustrated 

Official Maine Salt Water Fishing 

Guide for 1940. 





Name 
Address 
City 
State_< 


When Writing Advertisers 
Mention Outdoor Life 





FIGHTING TROUT & SALMON 


Fly Fishing at Its Best Aug. & Sept. 
Deer, bear & bird season Sept. 15 to Nov. 30. Ap- 
proximately 400 sq. mi. virgin country under lease on 
Little Tobique River and tributaries. Canoe trips, ex- 
pert guides. Best of cabins, beds and foods. Easy to 
reach. Satisfied sportsmen my best ad. References and 
folder on request. 


PARADISE FISH & GAME CAMPS 


E. F. Fox, Nictau, New Brunswick, Can. 











SEND FOR 
FREE BOOK 





















Beautifully illustrated booklet, ‘‘Un- 
spoiled Vermont’’, shows a preview of 
vacations in the Green Mountains. 


Vermont Publicity Service, 91 State House, Montpelier,Vt. 
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NORTHERN QUEBEC“. 


Speckled Trout—Salmon Trout 
Ouananiche—Pike—Moose—Deer 
Bear—Partridge—Ducks—Geese 


CLUB PANACHE ONATCHIWAY CLUB 
200 sq. miles 250 sq. miles 





Speckled Trout— Record Speckled Trout, 
Moose, Deer and Salmon Trout, Pike 
Bear. Comfortable Moose and Bear (new 
cabins. Competent area, never fished or 
guides. hunted in before). 
Peribonka and Manouan Rivers for OUANA- 
NICHE. Your inquiry invited. References. De- 
scriptive folder on request. Write or wire. 

J. Leonce Hamel, Roberval, Que., Canada 





BIG GAME HUNTING— 


————DRINNAN, ALBERTA, CANADA 


ANTICOSTI ISLAND 


offers an ideal place for 


HUNTING & FISHING 


for Deer, Duck, Geese, Snipe, Woodcock, Sea& Brook Trout 
Sept. 1 to Oct. 31 
Onty 32 hours from Quebec, or 7 from Gaspe. Incl. rates. 
Anticosti Division OL—P.O. Box 69, 
Montreal, Canada 


»-——— HUNT 


On the West's last frontier, at the famous Fly- 
ing U Ranch, with licensed and experienced 
guides, for 
Moose, Caribou, Mountain Sheep, Goats, 
Grizzly, Cinnamon, Brown, Black and 
White Faced Bear, Canada Geese, Grouse, 
Prairie Chicken, Great Variety of Ducks. 
Also good fishing. Rates and folders on request. 


FLYING U RANCH 


70-Mile House, B. C., 











Jack Boyd Canada 











Come to the unspoiled Canadian Rockies, if you want to 


be sure of a good hunting trip, where you can get Moose, 
Deer, Big Horn Sheep, Mountain Goat, Caribou, Black, 
Brown and Grizzly Bear. We supply first class equip 
ment and all licensed guides at reasonable rates. Also 


Now booking parties 
write or wire 


fishing trips and movie expedition 
for Fall Hunt. For information, 


ALBERT CEAL—Guide and Outfitter 











BIG GAME HUNTERS 


Hunt Big Horn Sheep, Goat, Caribou, Moose, 
Mule Deer, Black and Grizzly Bear with Kelly 
Sunderman in the Peace River Part of Alberta 
and British Columbia. Have guided and outfitted 
big game hunters in this country for 20 years. 


Write to 
KELLY SUNDERMAN, 
Box 100, Hythe, Alberta, Canada 


HUNT BIG GAME 


In The Canadiau Rockies 
Plenty of Moose, Deer, Caribou, Sheep, Goats, and 
and Black Bear. Best of Guides and refer- 
Write or wire for rates or reservations. 
HENRY McCULLOUGH 
Alberta, Canada 


Grizzly 
ences. 


Pipestone Creek 


Canadian Rockies Vacations 


° ’ ° 

Big Game Hunting 
Spring Bear Hunts. Special summer vacations. Sad- 
dle and Pack Horse Trips, all in beautiful mountain 
delightfully dif- 





country. Assure you a trip that i 
ferent. Excellent guides, food, service. Also now 
booking fall hunts for Sheep, Goat, Moose, Deer, 


Caribou, Elk, Bear. References 
TEX BYERS 











In Best Big Game District of B. C. 
thrills galore! 
Experienced licensed guides. 
By airplane or pack horse. 
References. Americans wel- 
necessary. 


You'll have sure success —and 
Comfortable camps. 
Reasonable prices 

16 years experience 
come—no visa or passport 


Pat Cameron Guides, Hudson Hope, B. C. 
For particulars write to Box 36, Muskogee, Okla. 


BIG SPECKLED TROUT 
and COASTERS 


Lake Nipigon & Ita Northern Streams 
Best heavy squaretail waters in Ontario. Many prize win- 
ners 7 lb. and over caught by our guests. Black Bass, Lake 
Trout, Great Northerns, Walleyes. Our 
beaten trail and cabin cruiser takes you there in com- 
fort. Canoe trips to Ogoki & Albany Rivers. Practically 
virgin territory. Moose, Caribou, Deer, Bear in season. 
Bill Bruce’s Hunting & Fishing Camps 
Willet, Ontario, Canada 


EDSON, ALBERTA, CANADA 
| 


F Sheep (Stonii & Fannin) Goats | 
Moose, Caribou, Grizzly, Mule Deer 


fishing off the | 





All Over the Map 


WITH 


PA. PARSONS | 


DD pals. Young deer, two Scotch 
terriers, and a black cat frolic to- 
gether by the hour on the Koker- 

not ranch, near Alpine, Tex. Fawn was 
motherless, and the cow hands fed it for 
a while on a bottle, later teaching it to 
suckle milch cows. When deer is not 
skyhooting with his strange pals, he 
ranges with the cows... Two anglers of 
Newberry, Mich., recently parked their 
automobile near a trout stream, locked 
car, and secreted keys beneath it. When 
through fishing they came back to car 
and couldn’t find keys. Faced with dis- 
concerting fact that without keys they 
couldn’t get home, they hunted on hands 
and knees. Finally keys were found 
gnawed loose from leather case at edge 
of woodchuck hole some 50 ft. away. 

Hairs of deer are hollow, which ez- 
plains why deer are so buoyant in the 
water, and also why hairs from bucks’ 
tails are so useful in making fishing 
lures... Strange loyalty among raccoons. 
Last winter Maine loggers in Bingham 
section caught a pair of coons and 
turned them over to game warden. One 
was blind, yet fat and healthy. Warden 
suspected that the other had been pro- 
viding for sightless one, so experimented. 
Found that the normal one refused to 
leave the unfortunate, led it to food, 
guided it away from dangerous places, 
and fought to defend it. 





Forbes, 
Philippines, 


former 
has 
two pairs of Michigan prairie 


W. Cameron 
general of the 


governor 

released 
chickens 
on Naushon Island, near Marthas Vine- 
yard, on Massachusetts coast, in effort 
to establish them. These birds are close- 
ly related to the now extinct heath hen, 
which until recent years inhabited Mar- 
thas Vineyard. Forbes family 70 years 
unsuccessfully tried to establish 
hens on Naushon. 

Public-service corporations 
good will by sharing their reservoirs 
with the public. Residents of Dallas, 
Tex., and vicinity have friendly feeling 
toward Dallas Power and Light Co. The 
company threw open its reservoir, the 
artificial Mountain Creek Lake, to pub- 
lic fishing under reasonable regulations, 
and with paid advertisements in local 
papers invited all and sundry to fish 
there. Crowds took advantage of invita- 
tion on opening day, and large catches 
were made. Lake’s area is 3,600 acres, 
and it’s only 11 miles from downtown 
Dallas. Municipalities can also throw 
open their water areas. Water depart- 
ment of New York City permits fishing 
on most of city’s magnificent and numer- 
ous reservoirs under permits which are 
easy to obtain. 

Wm. H. Huebner, Hot Springs, S. D., 
aged 92, went trout fishing in that state 
on opening day, April 1. Probably his 
hobby is one reason why he’s reached 
his fine old age... Short, short romance: 
Love, Ky., Devotion, N. C., Ever, Ky. 
Shortest fishing story: Brooks, Calif., 
Trout, W. Va., Baskett, Ky., Success, Va. 


ago 
heath 
can build 


Pee ee eee eee 
For A Real Vacation 
A bungalow camp in the finest section 
of Algonquin Park. Splendid fishing 
for bass, muskies, lake trout and speck- 


led trout. A restful spot for your vacation, with hay 
fever unknown. FOLDER ON REQUEST. 


LAKE TRAVERSE CAMP 


Lake Traverse, Ont. Via Box 49, Pembroke 


The RANGERS LODGE 


LAKE BAPTISTE, ONTARIO 
BASS PIKE 
} fi 


A log cabin camp for the fisherman and hi or 
the main trail, yet of easy access. The FISHING is un- 
excelled. Cool, restful. Excellent food. Comf y furn- 
ished log cabins and main lodge. Bathing beach. ¢ 
boats, guides. Reasonable rates. Bookl« n request. 
THE RANGERS LODGE 

Ontario, Canada 


AAbbs bhbbbbbddddss ddd aie 
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Lake Baptiste 
“Off the Beaten Trail in the Canadian Wilderness”’ 


SIX POINT LODGE 


-parate 











A delightfully situated camp on Silent Lake. S¢ 





sleeping cabins. Clean, screened, heated. Maid se 

| derness charm without its hardships. Leading fis! 
ognize this spot as one of the finest bass wate 

| Safe bathing. Shoot, canoe, sail, explore. B 
Finest home-cooked food. Fresh vegetables nilk, 
cream. Our own cows. White sheets, Hudso n's Bay blankets 
Elevation 1400 fort, ae hay fever. An lar Booklet. 


Motor to door. L. ene, Room (305, 220 E. 42nd st., 
_N.Y.C. AFTER JUNE. ‘st PAUDASH, ONT., CANADA. 


r3ooo> LAKES!— 


With Plenty of BLACK BASS & TROUT 

In Ontario's Highlands of Haliburton 
Here's where you can be sure of the finest lake fish- 
ing, and only 3 hours from Toronto. Go« od ac ccom mo- 
dations, guides, boats, cabins. We spec nf 
and hunting parties, and give spor 
lies memorable vacations, Lake fro ge tl 
for sale. Send for interesting information NOW! 
Windover’s Fishing Camps Minden, Ontario Canada 















‘Everything GOOD at GOODWIN’S 


New fur- 
rowboats, 
Best 


Cleanliness, courtesy, reasonable rates. 
nished cabins, tents, outboards, canoes 
efficient courteous guides. Beautiful lakes. 

of reference. 
Salmon Trout, 
Great Northern Pike, 


Speckled Trout 
Pickerel 


Mountain Trout, 
Golden 


Moose, Deer, Bear, Small Game and Birds 
GOODWIN’S CAMPS 
Nicholson, Ontario, Canada 


Main Line, C.P.R., Near Chapleau, Ontario 


Joe’s Camps & Lodges 


In Northern Ontario—North of ry 











Lodges on Clay and Big Canon Lakes . s use- 
cabins at Clay Lake. Muskies 1 Walleyes 
and Nor rn Pike in abundance 
HUNTERS: We take you by canoe as f Eng 
lish River in Ontario's Wilderness and 1 e youa 
shot at Bull Moose. e use White and Indian guides. 
Write 





JOE’S CAMPS, QUIBELL, ONTARIO, CANADA 











CANADA—NORTHERN ONTARIO 


Wabi-Kon Camp tate timagam 


A real North Woods Camp, Timagami Forest Reserve. 


Wonderful Fishing. Trout, Bass, Pickerel, Northern 
Pike, Speckled-Trout Streams. Best of Guides and 
equipment. Excellent Table and Service. Write 


Herbert E. Wilson, Wabi-Kon Camp, Timagami, Ontario, Can. 
oa 








Advertisements for Hunting 
and Fishing Properties 


For Sale or Lease 
appearing in OUTDOOR LIFE be seen 
by sportsmen . the people v I such 
property 
If you have a hunting lodge, fis! camp 
shooting preserve, or resort to dis- 


pose of, advertise it in OUTDOOR LIFE. 


Rates on application 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
353 Fourth Avenye, New York, N. Y. 


















ON STATE OWNED 
ayn tg FREE . 


CAMP 


anon te s ihoken ut Tomato 
otc tent, cots, i nute ° 
axe, erate. ney sufficient for a party 
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Cruiser for charter. Canoe trips ovt- 
| | fitted. Write for folder. 








JAMIESON’S "CAM iP 
SABASKONG BAY, 
LAKE OF THE WOODS 


An ideal place to spend your vacation and fish for prize 
muskies, bass, walleye pike, northern pike and salmon trout. 


Hunting in season. Beautiful rustic lodge and log cabins. 
Reasonable rates. Write for information to 


JOHN JAMIESON 
_Box 992-N 


STONE‘S CAMPS 


LAKE OF THE WOODS 


MUSKIES, BASS, WALL-EYES, TROUT 
MOOSE, DEER, BEAR, DUCKS 


New main camp with sleeping cabins. Cruisers & 
houseboats. American plan only. Write for full in- 
formation 


DES. STONE P.O. Box 90 KENORA, ONT. 
_— ——__— 5 
‘ 
HOOK’S MUSKIE CAMPS 
Most Northerly Camp On 
THE LAKE OF THE WOODS 
Reached by cruiser er plane (20 miles) 
Muskie—Bass—Trout—Wall-eyes—Northerns 
Moose—Deer—Bear—Ducks 
American plan only. For folder, write 
HOOK’S MUSKIE CAMPS 
Ontario, Canada 

















Kenora, 











4 —EEEs, 

pm FL MGREM’S CAMPS 
Lake of the Woods, Ont., Canada 
Remote Island camp—American plan only. 
Two modern houseboats with baths, hot and 
cold running water. 
Muskies, Bass, Walleyes, G.N.Pike, Lake Trout 
Moose, Deer, Ducks 

Ontario, Canada 
Canada 


Winter Address; Siour Narrows, 
After June 15th; Kenora, Ontario, 








Lake of the Woods 
VIRGIN MUSKIE & BASS WATERS 


Five locations. Cabins, meals, boats, motors, 
guides. Housekeeping cabins also. Folder on 
request. Apply t 


CLARK & CROMBIE 


Ontario, Canada 


TROUT BASS 
DEER BEAR 


Nestor Falls, 


MUSKIES — 











I t catches of large fish now being brought in daily by our 
fk t Game Hunting, canoe trips, camera 
yr in ¥ y w can D & cenieenens Effi- 





lder, write or wire 


F 
‘DRYB -RRY ‘LAKE. VIA 





nt ser ice ex rienced gui 
ART VICK, BERRY LODGE. 
KENORA, ONT 


Famous French River, Ontario 
Most attractive spot in the North, where the 
French, Wa apitea and Pickerel Rivers converge 
to enter Georgian Bay. BASS, PIKE, PICKEREL, 
MUSKIES in abundance. First class accommoda- 
tion. Folder on request. 


BEARS’ DEN LODGE 
Pickerel River P. O., Ontario, Canada 

















LOG CABIN CAMPS 


Clean, new cabins, apart by themselves on the shores of 
peaceful Northland lakes. No crowds; secluded, quiet. 
Do your own housekeeping if preferred. Moose, deer, 
bear and beaver commonly seen from cabin door. Virgin 
fishing; new lakes fished this season for first time; 
bathing, boating, canoeing, game photography. 
summer rates. 24-hrs. from New York, Cleveland, etc. 
Ill, folder. Reference, Can. Pac. Ry. Co., Montreal. 


BATES’ CAMPS 
Camp 2, Metagama (via C. P.R.) N. Ont., Canada 


AUGUST, 1940 


Fort Frances, Ont. 


Low | 





PRIZE Idaho Trout Fishing 


OR a grand trout-fishing trip in Idaho 

I would recommend the month of 
August and Adams or Valley counties. 

For stream fishing go to Cascades in 
Valley County, thence to Warm Lake 
and Pen Basin, and then make a pack 
trip either down Sulphur or Pistol creeks 
to the Middle Fork of the Salmon River. 
Another good trip is found by going to 
McCall in Valley County. McCall is on 
beautiful Payette Lake. Thence motor 


to Big Creek, and then take a pack trip 
down that stream. These streams are 
alive with rainbows, cutthroats, and 
Dolly Vardens. They also have steel- 


heads and chinook salmon. 

For fly-fishing in numerous mountain 
lakes, well-stocked with rainbows, cut- 
throats, and Eastern brook trout, I would 
recommend the Seven Devils Mountains 
in Adams County. Go to Council, Bear 
Post Office, and Black Lake, and then 
pack in to the many lakes. 

Throughout this country the scenery 
is unsurpassed and the fishing is wonder- 
ful. There is much big game and other 
wildlife. Packers and horses are usually 
available during the summer in any of 
the localities I have mentioned above.— 
A. L. Hagar. 


Sport at Lake Pinage 


pene of Georgian Bay and Kil- 
larney, in Ontario, is Lake Pinage, 
near Whitefish. I have fished it every 


summer since 1924, and have 
been satisfied with the sport. 

Going south from the lake to Georgian 
Bay the country is an unspoiled wilder- 
ness. I have fished it on a number of 
camping and canoeing trips, and enjoyed 
bass fishing in Walnut, Echo, and Moose- 
hide lakes that was so good as almost to 
be unbelievable. On those trips we 
caught and released enough bass to 
stock a lake of good size. 

There are dozens of small lakes near 
Pinage, and they give diversity to your 
fishing. There are fine lake trout in some 
of these lakes, and with Indian guides 
and canoes they may be reached from 
Pinage. While some fishermen go to 
Lake Pinage for wall-eyes, pike, or lake 
trout, I prefer the small-mouth bass 
fishing. In that clear, cold water and on 
a fly-rod, these small-mouths give won- 
derful sport. 

There are good accommodations 
lake.—Ben L. Stephens. 


always 


at the 


IMMORTAL SAYINGS 
ILLUSTRATED : 

“YOU'LL GIT 
BIGGER’ N 








Little Rhody’s Coast Angling 


HE eastern shore of Narragansett Bay 

in Rhode Island offers excellent salt- 
water fishing. The best location for this 
in my opinion is at the outer arm of 
Newport, which is an island. The coast 
is rock-bound, and gives plenty of sport 
not only to the inshore but deep-sea fish- 
erman. The surf casting for striped bass 
here is famous. 

Along the western shore of the bay are 
inland salt-water ponds, especially at 
Charlestown, R. I., which give fine 
sport. But from Wickford to Point Ju- 
dith, on Route 1, there’s fishing all the 
way.—Eugene T. Havens. 








For Burma- Shave 
Road Sign Jingles != 
$100 EACH 


for 20 Best Ad Jingles 
Plus 100 Consolation Prizes of $2 


@ This contest means busi- 
ness! Burma-Shave wants new 
advertising jingles for their famous serial high- 
way signs. You write them — Burma-Shave will 
pay $100.00 each for the 20 best — $2.00 each 
for the next one hundred runners-up! 


IT’S EASY — IT’S FUN! 


@ Join the fun! You may hit 
on a $100.00 jingle first 
crack! Keep it short — make 
it catchy! Not over 20 words. 
Remember there are only six 
signs in all — the last one 
reading ““Burma Shave’’. Get 
ideas, meter and style from 
Jingle Book packed in every 
Burma Shave carton. 


Hurry! Hurry! Get Your Entries In! 


@ Act prompuy! Jot down a jingle right now. 
Mail itin with the front panel (with price) from 
any Burma-Shave carton. A few minutes’ fun 
may bring you a wel- 
come $100.00 — and 
put your jingle on READ THE RULES 
America s highways! Each jingle must be 
Remember, Burma- accompanied by the 
Shave is after the best front panel, bearing 
road jingles it can buy. the price-mark, of 
DISCOVER THIS any Burma-Shave 
carton, tube or jar. 
SMOOTHER SHAVE! All entries must 
@ You'll say shaving’s be postmarked not 
— * ; later than midnight 
a pleasure once you've Aucust 31, 1640. No 
introduced your face to entries returned. 
Burma-Shave. Smooth, Decision of judges 
soft, creamy, you'll like is final. No corre- 
Burma-Shave’s texture spondence possible. 
and action. It’s not All entries become 
greasy — won't clog property of Burma- 
your razor. Helps you Vita Co. 
get a clean, refreshing, 















Checks will be 


non-irritating shave. mailed to the win- 
Make your next shave ners on or about 
— Burma-Shave! September 30, 1940. 


List of prize-winners 


Address entries to on request. Dupli- 
cate prizes in case 


BURMA-VITA of ties. 


COMPANY | except employees of 
2023 E. LAKE ST. Burma-Vita Co., its 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


advertising agency, 

and their families. 
Subject to Feder- 
local 


il, State and 
————— contest regulations. 
{| SAVE THIS 




















5 WILDERNESS CAMPS 
VIRGIN FISHING WATERS 


REASONABLE RATES 

Thousands of Muskies are caught 
up here every year and hundreds 
are real prize trophies. Lake Trout 
unusually plentiful in May,early 
June and October. Muskie, Bass, 
Wall-eyes, Tiger Pike are readily 
caught throughout theseason. Big 
Game and Duck Hunting. Best 
equipment—comfortable cot- 
tages—tasty meals. Canoe trips 
outfitted. Cruiser and Speedboat. 
Licensed guides. Reservation ad- 
visable. Send for illustrated folder. 
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NESTORS FALLS, ONTARIO,CAN. 
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ALASKA 


Hunting: Polar Bear, Wolf, Wolverine, Coy- 
ote, Marmot, Squirrel (no limits). Caribou (2) 
closed south of Yukon River until 20th; rest of 
territory open entire month. Deer (3) opens 
20th east of long. 138° in southeastern Alaska; 
rest of territory closed. Mountain Sheep (2; 
designated areas 1) closed until 20th. Moun- 
tain Goat (2) closed until 20th. Large Brown 
and Grizzly Bear (no limits) open only to 
residents in nonrestricted areas. Black Bear (3) 
Ist and 3rd Judicial Divisions closed. Note: 
Bag limits apply to nonresidents only; limits 
for residents are larger. Fishing: Trout, except 
Dolly Varden (no size-40) Dolly Varden 
Trout and all other fish (no limits). Warning: 
Fishing regulations were in process of revision 
at time of going to press; consult authorities. 
Licenses: Hunting: Res. $1; nonres. $50. Fish- 
ing: Not required. 


ALABAMA 


Fishing: Black Bass (11”-10). White Lake 
Bass (10-15) Rock Bass (4'4"-15). Bream 
(44,"-25). Crappie, White Perch, Calico Bass 
(8"-15). Wall-eyed Pike, Pickerel, Jack Salmon 


game fish, 35.) Li- 
7-day $2. 


(12”-10) 
censes: 


ARIZONA 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Lynx, Coy- 
ote, Jack Rabbit (no limits). Cottontail Rab- 
bit (6), Yavapai, Navajo, Coconino, and Apache 
Counties closed. Fishing: Black Bass (10”-10, 
not over 15 lb. and 1). Channel Catfish (12”-10, 
not over 15 lb. and 1). Carp, Sucker, Ring 
Perch, Charr (no limits) Crappie, Bluegill, 
Bream, Sunfish, Striped Bass, Bullhead (no 
size-aggregate 20, not over 20 Ib. and 1). 
Trout, Cochise County closed (no size-15, not 
over 10 lb. and 1; Oak Creek and Grand Canyon 
Nat'l Park, no_ size—10). Licenses: Res.: 
Hunting and fishing $3.50, hunting only $2.50, 
fishing only $1.75. Nonres.: Hunting and fish- 
ing $25; small game and fishing $10; fishing 
only $3; Lake Mead and Arizona side of 
Colorado River below Lake Mead only, 15-day 
$1. A hunting license will be required for 
predators. 


ARKANSAS 


Hunting: Rabbit (no 
Marion County only (6). Fishing: Trout (12”- 
6). Black Bass (10”-15). Crappie, Calico Bass 
(8"-15). Wall-eyed Pike, Jack Salmon (14”-6). 
Bream (no size-25). (Aggregate all game fish, 


(Aggregate all 
Res. $1; nonres. $5, 


limits). Squirrel, 


25.) Licenses: Res.: Hunting, not required for 
rabbit or squirrel; fishing, with artif. bait, 
$1.50. Nonres.: Small game $15; fishing $5, 
10-day $2. 
CALIFORNIA 

Hunting: Wolf, Coyote, Wildcat, Raccoon, 
Cougar, Jack Rabbit (no limits) Deer (2) 


Districts 17, 2, 244, 2%, 254, and 3 open entire 
month; Districts 34, and 4% open 10th; rest of 


state closed. Fishing: Striped Bass (12”-5). 
Shad (no size-5). Catfish (no size, except in 
Lake County 9”-50 lb.) Steelhead and all 


Trout except Golden Trout (no size-10 lb. and 
1, not more than 25 fish; some local size and 
catch regulations). Whitefish (no limits). Note: 
Part of San Lorenzo River closed for trout and 
whitefish. Salmon (local regulations). Black 
Bass (9°-10; Clear Lake, 9-5; Districts 154 
and 4A, 9”-15). Calico Bass, Crappie (no size- 


25; Clear Lake, no size-10; District 434, no 
size-15). Sunfish (no size—25; District 434, no 
size-15). Sacramento Perch (no size-25; Clear 
Lake, no size-10). Golden Trout (5”-10 Ib. 
and 1, not more than 20 fish). Licenses: Res.: 


fishing $2. Nonres.: Hunting $10, 
fishing $3. License required for jack rabbit but 
not for predators Local regulations make, it 
advisable for anglers to consult authorities in 
the places they plan to fish 


Hunting $2, 
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CASES, THE 


COLORADO 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Lynx, Wolf, 
Coyote (no limits). Fishing: Trout, Grayling 
(7”). All other fish (no size). (No catch limit 
on squawfish, carp, sucker, or whitefish. Daily 
catch limit on all other fish, aggregate 10 Ib. 
and 1, not over 25 fish—trout in Monument 
Lake, 10 lb. and 1, not over 10 fish.) Licenses: 
Res.: Hunting $5, small game and fishing $2. 
Nonres.: Hunting $25; fishing $3, 10-day fishing 
license $1. 


CONNECTICUT 


Fishing: Striped Bass (inland waters, 12”- 
none). Bullhead (no size-30). Lake Trout 
(10”-none). Pickerel, Wall-eyed Pike (12”-10). 
Yellow Perch, White Perch (7”-aggregate 15). 


Black Bass (10”-10). Calico Bass or Crappie 
(7"°-10). Licenses: Res. $3.35, 3-day $1.35. 
Nonres. $5.35 or fee charged nonres. in ap- 


plicant’s state, 3-day $1.85. 


DELAWARE 


Fishing: Crappie, Sunfish, Yellow Ned (no 
size-12). Eel (12”—none). Trout, closes 15th (6”— 
6). Black Bass, Pike, Pickerel, Wall-eyed Pike 
(10”-6). Calico Bass (no size-12). Carp, opens 
10th (no limits). Licenses: Res. $1.25; nonres. 
$7.50, 6-day $3.25. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Fishing: Black Bass (10”"-5). Crappie (6”-5). 
Bream (4”-5). No size or catch limit on any 
fish except in Tidal Basin. Licenses: Not re- 


quired, but permit (free) is necessary for 
Tidal Basin. 
FLORIDA 

Hunting: Wildcat, Panther, Opossum, Rab- 
bit, Fox, Flying Squirrel (no limits). Bear, 
Volusia County closed (no limits). Deer (1) 
Collier County open entire month; Madison 
County open Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fri- 


days; Taylor County open Tuesdays, Fridays, 
and Sundays; rest of state closed entire 
month. Fishing: Black Bass (12”-12; Brevard 
and Osceola Counties 12”-8; Lake County 12”- 
6). Bream (5”-30; Gadsden and Leon Counties 
5"-20). Speckle Perch (7”-30; Osceola County 
8”-30; Gadsden and Leon Counties 7”~20). 
Pike (no size-30). Jack (no size-15). (Aggre- 
gate all game fish, 40; Gadsden and Leon 
Counties, 25. Licenses: Res.: Hunting, state 
$5.50, county of res. $1.25, county other than 
county of res. $3.25; fishing $2.25, not required 
in county of res. Nonres.: Hunting $25.50, 10- 
day $10.50; fishing $5.50, 10-day $2.25. 


GEORGIA 


Hunting: Rabbit (no limits). Squirrel (15) 
only designated counties open. Fishing: Rain- 
bow Trout, Brown Trout (8”-20). Brook or 
Speckled Trout (7”-25; Chattahoochee Nat'l 
Forest, 7”-10). Other game fish (no limits). 
Licenses: Res.: Hunting, state $3.25, county 
$1; fishing $1.25, not required for fishing in 
county of res. with natural bait. Nonres.: 
Hunting, state $12.50, county $5; fishing $5.25. 
Special permits: Chattahoochee Nat'l Forest, 
res. and nonres.; Season $10, I-day $1. 


IDAHO 


Hunting: Bear (1) some counties closed. 
Fishing: Salmon (no size-2 in designated 
waters). Trout, a few designated waters closed 
(6”), Bass (6”), Crappie, Catfish, Sunfish (no 
size) (aggregate 25, or 15 lb. and 1). Crappie in 
Benewah County (6-15). Jefferson County 
closed for black bass, calico bass, and crappie. 
White fish (no size—50 lb.). Dolly Varden Trout 
(no size-25 lb.). Perch (no size-35). Sturgeon 
(no limits). Licenses: Res.: Hunting and fish- 
ing $2. Nonres.: Hunting and fishing $50; fish- 
ing $5, 10-day $2. 


INFORMATION GIVEN COVERS ONLY 





ILLINOIS 


Hunting: Squirrel (5). Fishing: Rock Bass, 
Crappie (5”-15), White Bass (7”-15), Yellow 
Bass, Bluegill, Sunfish (no size-15) (aggregate 
25). Buffalo, Carp, Bullhead, Perch, Catfish 
Spoonbill Cat, Sheepshead, Blackfin, Chub, Her 
ring, Longjaw (no limits). Lake Trout (1%, 
Ib.-none). Whitefish (2 lb.-none). Trout, ex- 
cept Lake Trout (7”-8). Pickerel (16”), Pike 


(12”), Black Bass (10”) (aggregate 10). Li- 
censes: Res.: Hunting $1.50, fishing 75 cents. 
Nonres.: Hunting $15, fishing $3. 


INDIANA 


Hunting: Red Fox, Gray Fox (no limits) 
Gray or Fox Squirrel (5) opens 10th designated 
counties only, rest of state closed. Fishing 
Carp, Gar, Dogfish, Sucker, Catfish (no limits 
Trout (7”-aggregate 15). Bluegill, Red-eared 
Sunfish, Crappie, Rock Bass (5”-aggregate 25 


Silver, Yellow, Black, Kentucky, White, or 
Striped Bass (10”-aggregate 6 Pike Perch 
(10”-6). Pike or Pickerel (no size-€ Yellow 


Perch (no limits). Licenses: Res.: Hunting 
and fishing $1.50. Nonres.: Hunting and fishing 
$15.50; fishing only $2.25, 14-day $1. 


IOWA 





Hunting: Rabbit (10). Squirrel Fishing 
Sheepshead, Carp, Buffalo, Quillback, Gar 
Dogfish (no limits). Bullhead size-25; 


Mississippi and Missouri Rivers and Lee County 


no limits). Sucker, Redhorse no size-15; 
Mississippi and Missouri Rivers and Lee 
County, no limits). Perch, Yellow Perch 
Crappie, Striped, Yellow, Silver, and Calico 
Bass (7”-15). Trout (7”-8). Catfish 12”=15 
Northern Pike (15”-8; Mississippi and Missouri 
Rivers and Lee County, 15-15). Wall-eyed 
Sand, and Sauger Pike (13-8). Black Bass 
(largemouth 12”, smallmouth 10”°-5; in Missis- 


sippi and Missouri Rivers and Lee County, both 
species 10”-5). Warmouth and Rock Bass, Sun 


fish, Bluegill (5”-15). Rock Sturgeon, Paddle- 
fish (5 I1b.-15), Sand Sturgeon 1 Ib.-15 
(Mississippi and Missouri Rivers and Lee 
County, no catch limits). In inland waters 
except those of Lee County aggregate daily 
catch of all fish on which there is a close 


season and a daily catch limit, 25. In Missis- 
sippi and Missouri Rivers and Lee County, 
aggregate possession limit on all fish on which 


there is a daily catch limit, 30. Licenses: 
Res. $1; nonres. $3, 6-day $1.50. 
KANSAS 

Hunting: Coyote, Rabbit, Fox Squirrel (n 


limits). Fishing: Black, Kentucky, or Spotted 


Bass, Drum Perch (10”). Crappie (7”). Channel 
Catfish (12”). Yellow Perch, luegill (6”) 
(Aggregate all game fish, 15; in state lakes, 


10.) Licenses: Res.: Hunting $1, fishing $1 
Nonres.: Hunting $7; fishing $3, 15-day $1. 


KENTUCKY 


Hunting: Squirrel, opens 15th Fishing 
Black Bass (11”-10). Trout (7”-10 Crappie 
(8”"-15). Rock Bass (Goggle-eye), Jack Salmon 
(Wall-eyed Pike), Striped Bass (no size-15 
Licenses: Res.: Hunting $1, fishing $1. Nor 


res.: Hunting $10.50, fishing $2.50, 7-day $1. 


LOUISIANA 


Fishing: Black Bass (10”-20). Yellow Bass 
White Bass, Crappie (7”-25). Sunfish (5”-100 
Licenses: Res. Angling $1; nonres. $2. 


MAINE 


Fishing: In brooks and streams closes 15t! 
rest of state open entire month. Salmon (14 
Trout (6” in brooks and streams; 7” in lake 
ponds, and rivers). Togue (14 Black Ba 
(10”). White Perch (6”). 7% ll 


(Aggregate 7% Ib 
not more than 25 fish in brooks and streams 
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10 lb. not more than 25 fish in lakes, ponds, and 
rivers). Licenses: Res. $1.15; nonres. $5.15, 
15-day $3.15. 


MARYLAND 


Fishing: Catfish (7”-none). Sucker, Carp, 
Eel, Gudgeon (no limits). Trout, all species, 
Deep Creek Lake only (8”-10). Rainbow Trout, 
open only in Youghiogheny River below 
Swallow Falls, Garrett County (7”-10). All 
other waters closed to trout fishing. Striped 
Bass (Rock) (11”, not over 15 lb.-none). Black 
Bass (10”-10; in tidewater 10”-20; Deep Creek 
Lake 9”-10). Pike, Pickerel, Susquehanna Sal- 
mon (14"=none). White and Yellow Perch 
(7"-none). Sturgeon (20 lb.-none). Bluefish 
(Taylor) (8”-none). Licenses: Res. $1.25; non- 
res. $5.50, 7-day license for Deep Creek Lake 
$2.25, 1-day $1.25. Licenses not required for 
fishing in tidewater. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Fishing: Trout, Onota Lake (9”-10 Ib. not 
more than 8 fish); Deerfield River and its 
diverted waters (12”-5 Millers River and 
its diverted waters (9”-15); rest of state closed. 
Salmon (12”-5). Yellow Perch, Horned Pout 
no size-—30). Great Northern Pike, Muscallonge 
(15”—none) Pickerel (12”—10). Pike Perch 
12”-5 White Perch, inland waters (7”-15). 
Black Bass (10”-6). Licenses: Res. $2; nonres. 
$5.25, 3-day $1.50. 


MICHIGAN 


Hunting: Coyote, Wolf, Lynx, Bobcat, Red 
Squirrel, Fox, Woodchuck (no limits). Bear 
local regulations). Fishing: Trout (7”-15; 
Rainbow Trout in Lake Charlevoix 7”-5). 
Landlocked Salmon (10”-5). Northern Pike 
14”-5). White Bass (7”-10). Rock Bass, 
Calico Bass, Crappie, Yellow Perch, Bluegill, 
Sunfish (6”), Warmouth Bass (no size) (aggre- 
gate 25). Perch (in Les Cheneaux Channels of 
Lake Huron, 6”-25; in Great Lakes and their 
connecting waters, 6”—50; special limits in other 
designated waters). Muskellunge (30”—none). 
Pike Perch (Wall-eyed Pike) (14”-5; in Great 
Lakes and their connecting waters, 14”-10). 
Mackinaw or Lake Trout (no size-5). White 
Fish (no size-7). Buffalo, Bullhead, Carp, Cat- 
fish, Cisco, Dogfish, Garfish, Herring, Lawyer, 
Mullet, Pilotfish, Redhorse, Sauger, Shad, 
Sheepshead, Smelt, Sucker (no limits). Black 
Bass (10”-5; smallmouth bass in Great Lakes, 
10"-10). Licenses: Res.: Deer and bear $2.25; 
small game $1; fishing $1. Nonres.: Deer and 
bear $25; small game, Zones 1 and 2, $5, Zone 
3, $15; fishing $2, 10-day $1. 


MINNESOTA 


Fishing: Yellow Perch, Catfish, Carp, Dog- 
fish, Redhorse, Sucker, Sheepshead (no limits). 
Whitefish (16”-none). Buffalo (15”-none). Bull- 
head (no size-50). Trout, except Lake Trout 
(no size-15). Lake Trout or Landlocked Salmon 
(no size-5). Wall-eyed Pike, Sauger, Great 
Northern Pike (no size-8). Muskellunge (no 
size-2). Crappie, Sunfish, Rock Bass (no size- 
15). Black Bass, Yellow Bass (no _ size-—6). 
Licenses: Res. 50 cents, nonres. $3. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Fishing: Black Bass (10”-25). Crappie (8”- 
25 Sunfish (5"-25). (Aggregate all game fish, 
50.) Licenses: Res. $1.25, family license $2.25; 
nonres. $3.25. 


MISSOURI 


Hunting: Rabbit, Woodchuck (no limits). 
Squirrel (6). Fishing: Channel Catfish (13”-8). 
Trout (8-10). Jack Salmon, Wall-eyed Pike, 
Pickerel, Little Pickerel, Pike Perch, Grass 
Pike, Northern Pike, Sand Pike, Muskallunge 
(13”-4). Silver, White, and Striped Bass (8”- 
12). Crappie, Yellow, Calico, and Strawberry 
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Seasons, Bag Limits, and License Fees 
In presenting this comprehensive resp digest of fish and game 


laws, compiled by Arthur Grahame from o 


icial sources and covering 


the facts you need to know when planning trips, we have made every 
effort to insure accuracy. Space limitations, however, prevent listing 
local exceptions to general laws; so you are urged to consult state or 
local authorities before taking either game or fish. 

Size and daily catch, or bag limits, are given in parentheses after 


names of species. 


Bass, White Perch (7”-12). Yellow and Ringed 
Perch (7”-25). Bluegill, Bream (5-12). Black 
Bass (10”-8). Rock Bass, Red-eye, Goggle-eye 
(6"-12). (Aggregate of above, 25.) Warmouth 
Bass, Sunfish, Indian Fish, Black Perch 
Drum, Sheepshead 9”-25 Carp, 
Gar (no limits). All fish not mentioned above 
no size-25 lb. and 1 fish per day per person or 
per boat). Licenses: Res.: Hunting and fishing, 
state $2.65, county $1.15; hunting only $2.15; 
fishing only $1.15. Nonres.: Hunting $15.15; 
fishing $3.15, 6-day $1.15—or fees i 
nonres. in applicant’s state. 


MONTANA 


size-25). 


charge 


Hunting Mountain Lion, Lynx, Bobcat, 
Wolverine, Wolf, Coyote (no limits). Fishing 
All game fish (no size-aggregate 15 fish or 1: 


lb. and 1, but not more than 5 of catch—except 
Sunfish, Yellow Perch, Ring Perch and Bull 
head—under 7 Note: There are numerous 
local exceptions; consult authorities. Licenses 
Res.: Game birds and fishing $2. Nonres 

Fishing $5, 10-day $2.50. License not required 
for predators. 


NEBRASKA 


Hunting: Cottontail Rabbit (10). Fishing 
Perch (no size-25). Carp, Buffalo, Sucker (no 
limits). Trout (no size-10, in state-owned 
lakes, 5). Black Bass (10”-5). Crappie, Rock 
Bass, Bullhead (6-15). Sunfish (no size—15). 
Wall-eyed Pike, Sauger (12”-5). Catfish (10”- 
10). Northern Pike (15”-5). (All game fish, 
except Carp, Buffalo, and Sucker, aggregate 
25.) Licenses: Res.: Hunting $1.10, fishing 
$1.10, hunting and fishing $1.60. Nonres.: Hunt 
ing $10.10 or fee charged nonres. in applicant's 
state; fishing $2.10 or fee charged nonres. in 
applicant's state. 


NEVADA 


Hunting Wildcat, Bobcat, Lynx, Wolf, 
Wolverine, Coyote, Squirrel (no limits). Fish 
ing: Trout (no size-10). Catfish (no size-50 
All other game fish (no size-10 lb. or 25 fish 
Special regulations for Lake Mead and Colorado 
River bordering Nevada and Arizona. Licenses 
Res.: Hunting $2.50, fishing $1.50 Nonres. : 
Hunting $10, fishing $3. Special nonres. 15-day 
fishing permit for Lake Mead and the Colorado 
River below Boulder Dam in Nevada and 
Arizona, $2 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Fishing: Yellow Perch (no size-10 lb. but 
not more than 40 fish) Lake Trout (15”-2; 
Big Diamond Pond, Big Greenough Pond and 
Stinson Lake, 12”-2). Shad, Whitefish, Bluefin 
no size-aggregate 12). Brook Trout: Coos, 
Grafton, and Carroll Counties open for both fly 
and bait fishing; rest of state open only for fly 
fishing (6”—5 lb. but not more than 20 fish; in 
Special Limit Waters, 7”, not more than 10 
fish). Salmon (15”-2; Big Diamond Pond, 
Umbagog Lake, and Connecticut and Andro- 


scoggin rivers, 12”=2). Aureolus or Golden 
Trout (12-4 Pickerel (12”-10 lb.; no limits 
in waters open entire year). Horned Pout (no 


size—40 Muscallonge (no limits Pike Perch 
10”-none; no limits in Canobie Lake). White 
Perch 7"-10 Ilb.; no limits in Massabesic 
Lake Black Bass (9”-10 Ib.) Licenses: 
Res.: Hunting and fishing $2.50. Nonres.: Fish- 


ing $4, 3-day $1.50. 


NEW JERSEY 


Fishing: Striped Bass (Rockfish) (18”=none). 
Black Bass, Oswego Bass (9”~aggregate 10; in 


Delaware River and Bay between N. J. and 
Del. and tidewater tributaries, 9”-none). Rock 
Bass (no size-20; in Delaware River and Bay 
between N. J. and Del. and tidewater tribu- 
taries, no limits; in Delaware River between 


N. J. and Pa. and tributaries between Trenton 
‘all Birch Creek, 6”-20). White Bass 
in Delaware River and Bay between 
N. J. and Del. and tidewater tributaries, and 
in Delaware River between N. J. and Pa. and 
tributaries between Trenton Falls and Birch 

Calico Bass, Crappie (6’- 
aggregate 20; in Delaware River and Bay 
between N. J. and Del. and tidewater tribu- 
taries, 6”—none). Pike, Pickerel, Pike Perch (14”- 
25; in Delaware River and Bay between N, J. and 
Del. and tidewater tributaries, 12”-none; in 
Delaware River between N. J. and Ya. and 
tributaries between Trenton Falls and Birch 
Creek, 12”-10). Trout (6”-none), open only in 
River and Bay between N. J. and 
Del. and tidewater tributaries and between N., J. 
and Pa Licenses: Res.: Hunting and fish- 
ing $3.10; fishing only $2.10. Nonres.: Fishing 
$5.50—required for fresh waters, inland tidal 
waters and the Delaware River. 


NEW MEXICO 


Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Coyote 
Fishing: Trout, Salmon (6”"; 
Pecos River and tributaries above town of 
Pecos, 7-20 fish or 10 lb. and 1). Bass (9”=15 
lb. and 1 Crappie, Ring or Yellow Perch, 
Bream, Sunfish, Bluegill (5”-aggregate 20). 
Channel Catfish (10”-25 lb. and 1 Bullhead 
Licenses: Fishing: Res. $2, non- 
License not required for predators. 





y none; 


Creek, ¢ -none), 


Delaware 


Hunting 
(no limits). 


no size-20 


res. $3 


NEW YORK 


Fishing: Yellow Perch, Crappie, Calico Bass, 
Bullhead limits except by local regula- 
tions White Perch (no size-25 Sauger (no 
limits Otsego Whitefish (9”-none). Lake 
Trout, Landlocked Salmon, Ouananiche (15"= 
3). Whitefish, Striped Bass (16”-none). Trout 
7”-10 Pickerel, Pike, Pike Perch (12”-no 

iit in waters open to netting, 10 in other wa- 
ters Black Bass, Oswego Bass (10”-8; spe- 
cial limits in designated waters). Muskalonge 
24”—none; in Chautauqua County 24-1). Short- 
nosed Sturgeon (20”-none). Lake or Sea Stur- 
Great Northern Pike (Saint 





geon (42”-—none 


(Continued on page 81) 








Head Stones 


EDITOR By say I blame 
Outdoor Life: Arnold Hansen for 

being skeptical about 
reports of stones found in the head of 
a sheepshead fish, for any number of 
people believe it’s just another fish story. 
Zut it’s true all right. When I was a 
boy, my father fished commercially for 
rough fish in Big Stone Lake in western 
Minnesota. He caught them by the ton, 
but the sale was limited and the flesh 
of the fish was as tough as the toughest 
piece of beefsteak. 

I took any number of oval stones from 
the heads of the fish, finding them just 
above the eyes, one on each side. They 
are white and rocklike, varying in size 
with the fish. Those from fish weighing 
around 4 lb. run about the size of a 
dime. On each stone there is a forma- 
tion that is amazingly like the image of 
a ram’s head, the horns very distinct. 
We youngsters used to spear the fish 
each spring when they’d come up the 
creek to spawn, and every boy had a 
pocketful of the so-called “lucky” 


stones.—Phil J. Knaak, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

All-Around Bullets? 
EDITOR ESPITE all the fine 


high-power rifles 
that are made today, 
I have not found a satisfactory all- 
around bullet for them, though I've 
searched for 20 years. Having used both 
modern loads and black-powder charges, 
it's my opinion that more and more 
game is merely being wounded with the 
high-speed ammunition, and allowed to 
escape. It that the bullets are 
too fragile for their high speed; friction 
is so great that the lead cores melt. Gen- 
erally speaking, I believe those that go 
to pieces, or blow up on impact with 
game, should be barred. 

Back in 1915 I used a bullet that was 
insulated and reenforced, a spitzer open- 


Outdoor Life 


seems 






OWH.LOOK AT THE 
PRETTY FIREWORKS! 


ty 





point that was all a gun crank could ask 
for. This bullet, a 128-grain job, had '% 
in. of lead point exposed; from point to 
butt there was 14 gauge wire between 
the jacket and core, which was insulated 


with two thin sheets of asbestos. The 
slug traveled faster than 3,000 ft. a 
second. 


We don’t want our ammunition slowed 
down—just given enough strength to 
stay together and expand properly on 
impact. The answer, it seems to me, lies 
in a bullet like the one I've described. 
Cc. M. Barnes, Hamilton, Mont. 


Home-Town Talent 


EDITOR HE YARN, “Bass 
Outdoor Life: Close to Home,” cer- 


tainly brought back 
memories. A friend and I used to fish 
after dark in a lake near Baltimore, 
Md., similar to Chatfield’s, and we found 
the biggest bass beneath the boathouse. 
There probably are countless’ spots 
throughout the country that would prv- 
vide good fishing if the local anglers 
would seek them out. Faraway places 
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ANY SPORTSMAN’S SUBJECT YOU’RE INTERESTED IN? 
WE PRINT AS MANY OF YOUR LETTERS AS WE CAN 


are swell, but some of us don’t have the 
time or money to make the trips.—Sher- 
man Pruitt, Baltimore, Md. 


Slit-eared Bucks 


AM STEVENS 

writes that he, a 
game warden for 20 
years, has seen a large number of bucks 
and does with slit ears. Well, as a 
taxidermist I’ve been mounting heads 
for more than 48 years, and have made 
this slit-ear business quite a study. I’ve 
inquired of old guides, and they have 
differing ideas; some will tell you that 
these slits are caused by dogs in the 
winter, others say that they result from 
buckshot, bullets, and fighting. 

I've noticed that only bucks have slits 

I've yet to see a doe that had them. 
And it seems that the older the buck, 
the more slits. They seem to be caused 
by the rough, pebbled surface at the base 
of the antlers, a surface which seems to 
rise on the antlers with increasing age, 
often running nearly halfway up. 

At the period when the velvet sheds 
off the antlers, these knots or points 
are very sharp. My theory is that when 
the bucks begin hooking and rubbing 
small saplings, in the rutting season, 
their ears are caught between the antler 
and the wood, and the tender flesh is 
slit. Where you find a clean hole, or a 
slit torn out for half the ear’s length, it’s 
undoubtedly the result of a bullet or a 
scrap with another buck.—£. P. Hotal- 
ing, Gloversville, N. Y 


To the Life 


ECENTLY Shirley 

C. Hulse wrote that 
if there’s a really good- 
looking mounted fish he’s never seen it. 
Obviously he hasn't come across the 
work of T. G. Langguth of Montana, 
who mounts half the fish skin, one side, 
on an oval plaque, colors it naturally, 
then coats it with liquid cellulose. 

I have a 26-in. rainbow that’s been 
mounted 22 years, an 18-in. Eastern 
broek trout 21 years old, and two large- 
mouths 20 years old. All were cleaned 
and cellulose-coated about 10 years ago, 
and today each is as bright, lifelike, and 
beautiful as the day it was caught. I 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


THIS 1S A SPEAKING 
LIKENESS OF 
YOUR GRAND; 
FATHER 







agree with Hulse that the usual mounted 
fish is a dried-up, distorted horror, but 
a Langguth trophy is a decoration fit 
for any den or living room.—Guy W. 
Von Schriltz, Pittsburg, Kans. 


Old-time Wizards 


HOSE letters from 
old-timers belittling 
the modern rifle and 
riflemen give me many a snicker—and 
make me mad at the same time. One 
recently was rather caustic about the 


EDITOR 
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use of ’scopes, and wanted to know why 
modern gunners couldn’t get within 100 
yd. of a deer before shooting. Well, in 
my opinion, the old-timers themselves 
were the reason. All they had to do, in 
the old days, was to choose a spot in 
the woods—and there were so many 
animals that it was impossible to pick 
a bad spot. Who couldn’t down a buck, 
with iron sights, if practically all you 
had to do was to close your eyes and 
shoot in any direction, except up? 

The old-timers slaughtered deer, buf- 
falo, wildfowl, and anything else they 
could find. Some of these excellent 
shots used to ride a horse right smack 
into the middle of a buffalo herd, place 
the muzzle of their rifles within an inch 
or so of the beast’s side, and pull the 
trigger. That certainly was getting 
within 100 yd., and look at what we 
have left! 

Riflemen of today, as a class, could 
outshoot the old-timers any day in the 
week, just as modern rifles, high- 
powered and flat-shooting, would make 


the old guns look sick.—Wallace Mc- 
Kearn, Santa Fe, N. M. 

The Army Goes Fishing 
EDITOR ERE'’S a fervent 


second to that re- 
quest of E. F. Stuckey, 
U.S.N., for a little consideration in the 
matter of license fees. While Navy men 
may like to hunt, I’m a soldier who likes 
fishing. I started with trout in Mich 
igan almost 25 years ago, and today I 
still love angling whether it be for thé 
highly esteemed rainbow or the lowly 
carp or sucker. 
In the past year I've been stationed i! 
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five different states from Minnesota to 
Alabama, and my longest stay was three 
months. Being a nonresident, I was re- 
quired by each state to pay the non- 
resident fee—about a month’s pay, all 
told. Consequently I’m of the same opin- 
ion as the Navy lad: that we service men, 
who don’t get big salaries and who have 
to move around, should at least be giv- 
en a resident’s status when it comes to 
fees, or that a single national fee be 
sufficient. Then we can enjoy the sports 
that go to make this short life enjoy- 
able.—Pvt. Lewis A. Young, Fort Mc- 
Clellan, Ala. 


Mice Move Out 


EDITOR OMEONE inquired, 
Outdoor Life: in a recent issue, 

about a repellent to 
discourage mice about camp buildings. 
We had trouble at our camp with rats 
until, by accident, a small amount of fox 
scent was spilled in the woodshed. Since 
then we haven't seen a trace of rats or 
mice around the cabin. This doesn’t 
prove that the fox scent was responsible, 
but I’m inclined to give it credit for a 
good job.—Chas, DeWitt, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


Spooners 


HAT article by Ray 

Bergman, ‘Seven 
Ways to Catch Trout,” 
brought back memories of a trip I made 
to Taylor Lake, Colo., with my wife. 
There’s a dam there and I came upon a 
couple of fishermen who were making 
feeble attempts to get trout by casting 
salmon eggs, worms, and spinners out 
far enough beyond the riprap to keep 
from getting snagged. Results weren't 
very good, although an occasional spin- 
ner got a strike. 

The day had been spoiled for fishing 
when the dam was opened in the morn- 
ing, roiling the waters below. That 
called for a spinner, and mine would be 
under everything else in the old car, of 
course. After the road had been well 
cluttered with fly rods, boots, jugs, 
duffel, and other paraphernalia, I final- 
ly dug out my casting rod and a few 
broken, rusty spinners with triple hooks. 
A little sand restored some of the luster 
to the spinners. 

My first half-dozen casts produced 
nothing. Then, zowie! the reel crank 
spun crazily before I could smother it; 
[ had hooked a 16-in. Eastern brook 
trout, one which was fairly easy to land. 
There were no aé€érial antics, but I 
could imagine how his egg-beater tactics 
would bend a willowy fly rod. Then too 
much eagerness on my part resulted in a 
couple of backlashes—and the loss of 
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That 
been that, except for a chance remark 


both my spinners. might have 
from my wife. She happened to men- 
tion the dime-store spoons in the food 
kit—and there before me were potential 
spinners aplenty. I grabbed the spoons, 
broke off each handle as close to the 
bowl as possible, and punched a hole 
in the thin end of the bowl opposite the 
place where the handle had been. Next 
I inserted a split ring with two barrel 
swivels in the conventional spinner 
hook-up style. A triple hook, a bit of 
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red embroidery thread, and I was ready 
for business. 

Business turned out to be good. My 
“twofors” (that name was my wife's 
idea because the spoons cost 5 cents for 
two) filled my creel, even coaxed my 
wife back to speaking terms after she'd 
become reconciled to eating lunch with- 
out spoons.—J, O. Smith, Vinson, Okla. 


Candidate for Extinction? 


EDITOR CCORDING to Dan 
Outdoor Life: Lantis, anyone 

who seeks the exter- 
mination of a single animal, however 
predatory, is wandering from the true 
paths of conservation. Well, I’d like to 
cite just one fowl, the sheldrake or mer- 
ganser. I’ve watched those babies de- 
vour trout on the Rogue River in 
Oregon, in the cold streams of Idaho, 
Wyoming, and Colorado, and it is my 
conviction that a single brood of them 
can kill more trout from 3 to 8 in. long 










ANOTHER DOZEN OF » 
THOSE LITTLE TROUT 
IM HUNGRY! 4 





in one season than a large hatchery can 
produce. If the sheldrake has one good 
trait, or if there’s the slightest reason 
why it shouldn't be exterminated, I'd 
like to hear about it. 

Sheldrakes winter here on the Rio 
Grande by the thousand. No one wastes 
a shell on them unless it be a novice 
who doesn’t know one duck from an- 
other. And this usually ends in a divorce 
when the lady of the houge tries to cook 
one of the fowl.—C. K. Jameson, El 
Paso, Tea 


Split Verdict 


MA* HAT is off to C. 
F. Guzman for his 
defense of the _ .410 
shotgun. Seems to me that these fellows 
who are so anxious to bar the little gun 
from the hunting field and the skeet 
field should take one out and try it with 
a high-power 3-in. shell. Testing it on 
quail, pheasant, and rabbit, they’d find 
that the .410 is a lot more gun than they 
ever believed. Why, I have shot quail 
and rabbits as far away as 40 yd. with 
my long-barrel .410, and they never got 
away. I'll match my little gun against a 
larger one any day.—Don Imhoof, O 
nard, Calif. 
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OME impressionable 

young fellows may 
read that letter of 
Guzman’s and get the idea that he 
knows what he’s talking about. My 
suggestion is that he take his .410 out 
to the barn and test it against a 12 bore. 
You can do the same. Just get 12 sheets 
of wrapping paper, about 40 x 40 in., and 
mark them off into 3-in. squares. Fasten 
them up one at a time in some safe 
place, mark off 40 yd., and then, in your 
best sporting pose, blaze away at six 
of those sheets with the .410. 

Next borrow a neighbor’s 12 bore and 
half a dozen shells, standard loads, with 
1% oz. of 7’s. Shoot the remaining six 
sheets of wrapping paper with the 12. 
Then compare the patterns. You'll find 
the .410 patterns scattered all over the 
sheets, with some of the 3-in. squares 
unmarked by a single pellet. As a mat- 
ter of fact, you'll probably be able to 
throw a cat through some of the gaps 


in the patterns. Then look at the 12 
bore patterns—they’ll be no wider, but 
twice as dense. Make that test and find 
out what a sucker you've been, and put 
away that .410; it’s just a bad crippler.— 
C. J. Meacham, Bellingham, Wash. 


Get a Load of This 


EDITOR OU’D think that 
Outdoor Life: after years of ad- 

vice and caution by 
the gun writers, people would have sense 
enough not to keep a loaded shotgun in 
the house. But they still do it, as an in- 
cident that happened last week will illus- 
trate. 

I know of a farmer who always keeps 
a loaded shotgun hanging over his kitch- 
en door, and has done so for five years. 
Well, one Sunday he had some visitors 
from town. After they’d gorged them- 
selves on good country grub and were 
sitting back resting their multiple chins, 
one of them happened to spot the gun. 
This playful lad immediately got the 
Dan Boone spirit and, grabbing the shot- 
gun, started hunting Indians in the liv- 
ing room. After drawing a bead on 
everyone from his wife to the fleabitten 
cat, he got tired of Indians and came 
back to earth. He flipped the gun down 
from his shoulder—and there was an ex- 
plosion that shook the house. When pic- 
tures, vases, and débris had stopped fall- . 
ing, the playboy discovered that he’d shot 
a hole in the floor big enough for a small 
cat to crawl through, not 24 inches from 
his wife’s feet. 

When the farmer told me about it he 
said that the culprit felt small enough to 
climb through the hole he’d made. To 
which I'll add that the farmer should 
have been first man through, because it 
was he who left the loaded gun handy in 
the first place.— Roy Schumacher, 
Bi idge ton, N. J. 


1 DO LOVE A 
HOT BATH! 











Battling Nelson 


ISHERMEN in the 

Southwest and (I'm 
hoping) everywhere in 
the South will owe Paul R. Needham a 
rising vote of thanks if he succeeds in 
making the Nelson trout like American 
waters. This country has needed a 
warm-water trout for a long time, and 
the little Mexican promises to fill the 
bill. If the Nelson likes California, 
maybe he’ll take a shine also to some of 
our waters here in the deep South which 
are a bit too tepid for other breeds of 
trout. 

Not that I'm running down our native 
bass and wall-eyes and pan fish—all of 
them are sporty fish in their own ways 
but the Nelson should be a fighter with 
a different style, and every angler likes 
a change of pace now and again. So, as 
{ said, I’m hoping. 

Meanwhile, here’s a plea from a word- 
weary angler. If this trout becomes 
popular, let’s stick to calling him Nelson. 
It’s a simple, distinctive name, and fit- 
ting, since his scientific moniker is 
Salmo nelsoni. Otherwise we'll find our- 
selves treating him like most other 
American fish and game, and calling 
him everything from hunchback to Mex- 
ican rainbow, chunkhead, and_red- 
spotted whiffletree. Agreed ?—J. T. Park- 
hurst, Montgomery, Ala. 
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Not every property 
owner on the Lit- 
tle South objects 
to public fishing. 
One of them built 
a stile over his 
fence as an aid to 


visiting anglers 


Taggart's sheet 
piling in place 
before the deep 
channel was dug. 
Fishermen could 
still make their 
way up the branch 





HEN the trout season opened, on a 
bright and sunny morning in the last 
week of April, 1939, Michigan anglers 
were happy to a man. 

3ut thirty minutes after the bars fell, a group 
in the western part of the state were mad enough 
to chew nails. And, as the hours and days passed, 
the group of disgruntled fishermen got bigger—and 
madder. By the end of the week they were buzzing 
around the heads of state conservation officials like 
a pack of hornets. 

All because of a fence. 

The fishermen had encountered the fence on the 
Little South branch of the Pere Marquette River, in 
the northern part of Newaygo County, on the open- 
ing morning of the season. It was woven-wire fence, 
new and shiny, running diagonally across the Little 
South from bank to bank, and back an unknown 
distance into the woods on either side. It was eight 
feet high, attached to heavy posts set in the river 
bed and in the banks. The bottom strand was 
fastened down to within about six inches ot the 
water, and the top was crowned with three strands 
of barb wire attached to steel brackets leaning in 
at an angle. All in all, the barrier was designed to 
plumb discourage any trout fisherman from con- 
tinuing up the Little South. And a sign on one of 
the posts announced that parties unknown would 
pay a reward of five dollars for the conviction of 
anyone molesting the nice new fence. 

The barrier ran along the property line of W. C. 
Taggart, a Big Rapids business man, better known 
to his cronies as Top. And evidently Top didn't 
want company on the stretch of river that ran 
through his property. 

Now, Michigan has had considerable experience 
with barriers intended to keep fishermen out of the 
state’s major trout rivers, most of it gained in court, 
and some of it pretty interesting. We'll go back to 
1925, when a certain Frank Collias built a fence 





But when the stream bottom had been deepened and a 
steel fence erected, wading anglers were stopped 


across the Pine River on his property line in Lake 
County—-Newaygo’s neighbor on the north—and 
put up warning signs: “Private Property. No 
Trespassing.”’ 

One Gideon Gerhardt, living in the near-by com- 
munity of Reed City, had fished that stretch of the 
Pine for twenty years. He considered the Pine a 
navigable river, one which he and the rest of the 
public had a perfect right to fish whenever they 
felt like it. He thought things over and decided he 
didn’t believe in the signs Frank Collins had put 
up. So on the morning of May 21, 1925 he crawled 
through the fence and started fishing. 


COLLINS guard obligingly arrested him on a 
A trespass charge—and the far-famed Collins- 
Gerhardt case was under way. 

It went up to the supreme court of Michigan, 
that case. The state division of the Izaak Walton 
League piled in on Gerhardt’s side. At the outset 
a justice court held Gerhardt innocent of trespass. 
Then a circuit court reversed this decision and 
assessed six cents’ damages against him. Nobody 
cared about the six cents. The important thing 
was that this decision deprived Michigan fishermen 
of the right to wade such streams as the Pine. But 
the state supreme court had the final say in Decem- 
ber of 1926. The Pine River, it ruled, had been 
used for driving logs in the days of the Michigan 
pine harvest; therefore it was a navigable and 
public river, and the public had a right to use it 
for fishing. 

There was some strong and definite language in 
that decision. “So long as waters flow and fish 
swim in Pine River, the people may fish at their 
pleasure in any part of the stream,” the court 
affirmed. “In this right they are protected by a 
high. solemn, and perpetual trust, which it is the 
duty of the state to forever maintain.” 

That settled that. Or so the trout fishermen of 
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A Fight for Anglers Rights 
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Michigan thought, anyway. They sat back and 
relaxed and felt pretty good about the whole thing. 
It would be, they predicted, some little time before 
anyone tried to duplicate the Collins performance. 

But events didn’t turn out quite the way the fisher- 
men expected. There is more than one way of skinning 
a cat, and folks who want their fishing to themselves 
are likely to be a persistent and inventive lot. 


HE next development on the Pine River surprised 

pretty nearly everybody except the people who 
developed it. In August, 1925, a Toledo club known 
as the Ne-Bo-Shone Association had acquired the 
land on both banks of the Pine River for about seven 
miles below the Collins property. Collinswasa member 
of this club. The Supreme Court had hardly handed 
down its decision in his case when the Ne-Bo-Shone 
Association went into action against John Q. Public. 

Not by building fences and putting up no-trespass 
signs. Nothing so crude and obvious as that. Collins 
had learned, in court and at considerable expense, 
that the Pine River couldn't be fenced off. 

So what the Ne-Bo-Shone Association did now was 
to build a series of five log jams in the seven-mile 
reach of the river that ran through its property, its 
avowed purpose being to improve the stream as 
trout habitat. They were interesting structures, 
those log jams. Roomy enough to afford a hiding 
place not only for trout but also for any stray whale 

that might happen to wander up 


the Pine, they reached from bank 
“posted un- 
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e e @ A BATTLE is being waged in the Michigan courts, a battle 
in which every American angler has a vital interest. 
owners exclude fishermen from a stretch of water which the public 


There have been preliminary skirmishes—and the Michigan public 
has won each time. But now its opponents have evolved a clever 
scheme, and put it into operation. Will the courts sustain them? Will 
the decision establish a precedent for the ordinary man-in-the-stream, 
or against him? Here are the facts in a case which may have reper- 
cussions in every state of the Union. 











Can property 





extended something like 
They towered from 


to bank, and the largest 
100 feet up and down stream. 
three to fifteen feet above the normal water level. 
Made of pine stumps, old logs, driftwood, and what 
have you, they were anchored in place with steel 
cables attached to stumps on shore. As tank traps 
in modern warfare they wouldn't have been half bad. 
As canoe traps they were grade A. 

The same Collins-Gerhardt court decision that had 
given the people of Michigan the right to fish the 
disputed portion of Pine River forever, also pointed 
out that they were forbidden to trespass on its banks 
in claiming that right. Which meant that fishermen, 
either in canoes or waders, had to go straight over 
the top of the Ne-Bo-Shone jams. And the Associa- 
tion kept guards armed with shotguns on the banks, 
to see that nobody forgot the law. 

Fishermen tried to take out the jams; but it wasn’t 
a job to be done by hand, and the guards wouldn't let 
‘em do it anyway. The quarrel grew hotter and hot- 
ter, and in the fall of 1932 it came to a head. The 
Michigan conservation department, stirred into ac- 
tion by angry fishermen, served legal notice on the 
Ne-Bo-Shone Association that if it failed to remove 
its jams and open the Pine to fishing by November 
15 the state would do the job itself. 

The Ne-Bo-Shone Association did exactly what 
Collins had done seven years earlier. It went to 
court, seeking an injunction to restrain the conser- 


vation department and anybody else from meddling 
with the jams. 


This time the United States district 
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court of western Michigan served as 
the arena. 

In February, 1934, Judge Fred M. 
Raymond of that court handed down his 
opinion. Once more the opponents of 
public fishing got smacked on the but- 
ton. “The citizen,” Judge Raymond 
ruled, ‘ought not to be deprived of those 
blessings which nature’s bounty has 
provided. Throughout the centuries the 
oceans, lakes, rivers, and tributary 
streams have been highly useful to 


mankind for fishing.” 
Ne-Bo-Shone Association, 
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federal court ruled, could 
not prevent Michigan 
from removing log jams 
which constituted illegal 
barriers in a public 
stream. Appeals by the 
Ne-Bo-Shone Associa- 
tion to higher courts 
proved of no avail, and 
in the late summer of 
1936 the disgruntled club 
opened canoe channels 
through its five massive 
log jams. 

That, then, was the 
background against 
which Top Taggart 
stretched his fence across 
the Little South branch 
of the Pere Marquette in 
advance of the trout sea- 
son of 1939. 

There was little delay 
this time. Indignant fish- 
ermen, contending that 
the Little South was as 
navigable and public a 
stream as the Pine, and 
convinced that their legal 
rights had been invaded, 
descended on the conser- 
vation department, howl- 
ing for action. 

Again they got it. P. J. Hoffmaster, 
director of conservation, went to bat 
within two weeks. He served an ulti- 
matum on Taggart, following the same 
course the department had taken with 
the Ne-Bo-Shone Association seven 
years before, ordering the removal of 
the fence within nine days. 

“Inasmuch as the South Branch of 
the Pere Marquette is a navigable 
stream, in view of the established law 
in this state, it is evident the fence you 
have constructed across the stream is 
an unlawful obstruction, preventing 
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Last April, dredgers moved into the Little South. When they were through, wading 
anglers who wanted to reach the disputed 5-mile stretch had to swim—or ride alog 


free passage of the public in the stream 
and constituting a public nuisance,”’ 
Hoffmaster informed Taggart. He add- 
ed, in stiff legal language, that unless 
the fence were removed by May 20 ac- 
tion would be taken. In other words, 
“If you don’t take it out, we’ll do it for 
you.” 

Doubtless Top Taggart remembered 
the two cases on the Pine River. In any 
event He gave in. Six days after Hoff- 
master’s ultimatum was sent to him he 
announced that he would take the fence 
out or change it to let the public 
through. 

“I have no objection to any sports- 
man who wants to be a gentleman fish- 
ing through my property,” Taggart ex- 
plained. “I do object to outlaws who 
spear trout and shoot deer illegally, and 
I intend to keep them out.” On that 
point nobody had any quarrel with him 
at all. 

Then came rumors that Top might 
dredge deep holes in the river bed at his 
property line, to close the Little South 
to wading fishermen. But he denied this 
flatly. “I never thought of such a 
thing,” he declared. “I have no chip on 
my shoulder.” 


N May 20, within the time limit set 
O by Hoffmaster, Taggart cut his 
fence at the river bank on both sides, 
rolled away the section closing the 
stream. Once more the Little South 
was open to the people for fishing. 

A few weeks later other fences up- 
stream on the river, which had hindered 
but not excluded fishermen, were opened 
up peaceably. Those who wanted to 
wade the Little South were free to do 
so. The trout season slipped away and 
everybody seemed happy. 

Then came March of 1940—with an- 
other trout season looming a month 
away—and the volcano erupted again 
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End of the line for an angler. His father, even his grandfather, may have 
fished the section beyond, but now he's barred by a deep, fast-running pool 


This time it blew ashes of a brand-new 
kind all over the landscape. Late that 
month a construction crew moved in on 
the Little South on Taggart’s property, 
at the point where he had built and cut 
his fence a year before. They brought 
along pile-driving equipment. And al- 
most before anybody knew what was 
happening, steel-sheet piling had been 
driven twelve feet down for a distance 
of thirty feet or more, to form steel re- 
taining walls on each side of the river 
between which a narrowed current ran 
swift and deep. 

Top Taggart now made no secret of 
his plans. When the sheet piling was in 
place, he announced, he would dredge 
a hole eight feet deep in the river bed 
between the steel walls. The current 
would keep the hole gouged out. “Any- 
body that wants to get in from now on 
will swim or ride a log,” he said flatly. 
And then he added his belated compli- 
ments to the conservation department 
for cracking down on him when he built 
the nice new fence a year before. “They 
thought they were through with me,” 
he jeered. “They haven’t started yet!” 

Conservation officials accepted the 
challenge willingly enough, and moved 
with what they thought was plenty of 
speed. But the first round went con- 
clusively to Top. 

The pile-driving equipment finished 
its work at the Taggart property line 
quickly and efficiently—and moved to a 
new location some five miles upstream. 
There, on the property line of the Big 
Rapids Land and Development Com- 
pany, it began driving another set of 
steel walls twelve feet into the river 
bed, in preparation for a second deep 
hole. 

The Big Rapids Land and Develop- 
ment Company, is Taggart’s upstream 
neighbor. It’s a club of twenty-one 
members, the list including Top and his 
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brother, James Taggart, pres- 
ident of the club. 

When the pile-driving equip- 
ment moved out, on Top’s 
property line, a power dredge 
moved in. The last Thursday 
in March saw the river bed 
being dug away between the 
steel retaining walls. 


EANWHILE, state con- 
M servation officials were 
moving to meet Taggart’s 
blitzkrieg. They rushed wit- 
nesses to the state capital at 
Lansing, went into court, and 
asked for a temporary in- 
junction restraining the 
dredging of the river. They 


got it on Friday afternoon, a day after 
the dredge started working. A squad of 


officers started for Big Rapids to serve 
the court order on Taggart—but Top 
wasn’t at home. 

Throughout Friday night, Saturday, 
and Saturday night officers sought in 
vain to halt the digging of the deep 
hole. The court writ was useless. They 
couldn’t find Taggart. And by Sunday 
morning the hole was dug. 

By that time the last of the sheet 
piling was in place at the upstream lo- 
cation. Sunday the dredge moved up to 
the property line of the Big Rapids club 
and went to work there. It snorted and 
coughed away all Sunday night and all 
day Monday. Monday was a legal holi- 
day, so there was no chance to seek a 
second court order against the club be- 
fore Tuesday. And by Tuesday Round 
1 of the fight was finished. 

There are two deep holes in the bed 
of the Little South that nature didn’t 
put there, two holes through which 
wading trout fishermen cannot pass. 
Between them lies some five miles of 
first-class trout water. Anybody who 





When fishermen know there are trout like this in a pub- 
lic stream they'll fight every move to make it private 


wants to fish that five miles now, as 
Top Taggart pointed out, must swim or 
ride a log. 

Welded to steel-sheet piling are high 
steel posts. Attached to these posts is 
a new fence, flanking the river on both 
banks for the length of the deep holes. 
That fence makes it certain that nobody 
will overstep the law by trespassing on 
the river bank. And just to make doubly 
certain, Taggart has taken a leaf from 
the Ne-Bo-Shone Association's note- 
book—there are guards stationed at 
the deep holes. 

Here, then, is something new. There 
are no barricades in the Little South, 
no fences across the stream, no log 
jams, nothing to hinder the free passage 
of a boat or canoe. Top Taggart and his 
associates deny that the Little South is 
navigable, but they contend that if a 
court should rule against them on that 
score, they have improved, not hindered, 
the navigability of the river. 

The Little South has been closed, not 
by barriers but by dredging its bed. 
Trout fishermen, brought up short at 
the deep (Continued on page 51) 
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The old camp seemed strange. We'd seen 


AME as usual, it 
different. Same old jack pines 
and firs—but were they just a 
little stronger with the invigorat- 
ing perfume of the north country? Or 
was it the talking aspens, now bright 
with young leaves, that changed the 
aspect of British Columbia’s Bonaparte 


was, and yet 


Plateau? Maybe because old mother 
mallard was closely followed by a 
goodi, orood of ducklings, as she swam 


leisurely along the shallows of a 
muskeg pond. Or perhaps it was simply 
the fact that we knew it was spring, 
rather than autumn, that seemed to 
change the wilderness landscape, as 
Bill Bergamo and I tramped a familiar 
game trail with rifles swinging on our 
shoulders. 

Exactly six days before, we had been 
in southern California, some 2,000 miles 
distant, without a thought in the world 
that we would be hunting big game in 
the sunny month of June. But things 
sometimes happen quickly; exciting op- 
portunities come along which a sports- 
man just doesn’t turn down. 

It all started with my brother John’s 
desire to investigate Canadian fishing. 
Plans he had made months before sud- 
denly fell apart, and he came to Bill 
and me with trout tears in his eyes. 
Wouldn't we break down and go along? 
Not a chance; for we had done a hitch 
of adventuring in British Columbia the 
previous September and October. Oc- 
cupations, pocketbooks, and other con- 
siderable matters made it seem not at 
all wise to return so soon. 

Nevertheless, the thought had taken 
root, and I found myself looking over 
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the permits for hunting and 
fishing which Bill and I had 
taken out the previous year. 
What was this? The licenses 
were still valid—-good until 
June 30—but only for bear 
hunting. And Bill had failed 
to get a bear the fall be- 
SORE. «x 

Come into the conference 
John, Bill, and I held on the 
night of June 18. 

“But will we have time to 
knock over a bear?” Bill de- 
manded. “Say that we get into hunting 
country within four days; that will 
leave us only a week or so to hunt.” 

“A week!” was John’s sales talk. “It 
only takes a minute to kill a bear.” 

“Sure,” Bill granted, ‘‘once you’ve got 
your sights on him. But we won't have 
time for a pack trip. Hunting out of an 
automobile camp, it will be pure luck if 
we even see a bear.” 

“There’s luck connected with all 
hunting,’’ I persisted. “One time I saw 
six bears in a single morning, within 
hiking distance of the car.” 

Bill snorted. ‘‘And last fall you and 
I hunted nearly a month and never 
saw one.” 

“We were too determined,” I edged. 
“Bears, black bears anyway, are al- 
ways where you least expect to find 
them. Pretend you don’t care two 
whoops in hell whether you get a shot 
or not, and sooner or later one will 
come right into camp.” 

Bill only grunted, but he started 
fondling his Mauser, and John and I 
knew he had been won over. Later that 


Hunting Begins 






Bill marked in the days till the end of the season 
explaining: "This is our bear-hunting calendar. 


same night he packed his outfit. Now 
that we had come to a decision, ther: 
was no time to lose. After a short 
nap we pulled out of Santa Monica, 
California, in the gray hours of June 
19, to arrive on the Bonaparte Plateau 
in the blackness of June 22. 

Picture our car bouncing along a 
wagon road that would have made a 
pack horse watch his step. Recent 
storms had dropped dead trees across 
the twin tracks, and these had to be 
chopped or lifted aside. Corduroy 
across swampy stretches had to be re 
built. Once we had to make our ow! 
detour around a giant fir that barre 
the way. We had just surmounte 
this obstacle when, before the head 
lights, a black form raised on it 
hind legs, its beady eyes glaring f 
several seconds. Then bruin was awa) 
and we listened to its headlong passag 
through the bush. 

“Now what do you think of yo 
chances for a bear?” John demande 
of Bill. 

“Well,” said Bill, dying hard, “there 
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They were sure a bear would turn up 
sooner or later—and later was right 


By PAUL W. GARTNER 





one to be found around here, anyway.” 

“Maybe,” I dug in, “we should have 
tied him up for you.” 

Shortly we dipped into a _ hollow 
where the smell of muskeg water broke 
through the aroma of evergreens. This 
would be Fatox Lake, where, we as- 
sured John, trout could be had for the 
taking. A good spot, too, for a per- 
manent camp, so Bill and I broke brush 
ahead of the car and led the way to 
a camp site that seemed sorta like home. 

“Hasn’t changed a bit,” remarked 
Bill, drinking deep of the night air. 
But he was wrong, for the earth was 
softer from the spring thaws, and 
painted autumn leaves had give way to 
growing things. 

A cold drink from the near-by spring. 
Beneath the ray of the flashlight the 
rivulet tumbled musically, more abun- 
dantly than the previous fall. ‘Look!’ 
John exclaimed; and, kneeling to the 
ground, I felt the paw track of a big 
black bear. 

Then into sleeping bags beneath the 
stars—ever an inspiration, even though 
you’re so worn down that you don't 
care to change position. Wild whisper- 
ing in the tops of the jack pines, with 
the passing of each trou- 
bled breeze. ... 

I don’t know why 
maybe we don’t live right 

but the uncertain north 
winds brought clouds the 
following morning and 
a strong hint of rain. 
Which was a mean pros- 
pect, because a healthy 
spring rain in the moun- 
tains of British Columbia 
can be annoying for a 
week or longer. Our 
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initial action, of course, 
was to arrange a com- 
fortable camp, after which 
we brought in boughs for 
our beds and a supply of 
firewood. 

That is to say, Bill and I 
were responsible for most 
of the chores. The trout 
which were forever doing 
acrobatics directly in front 
of our camp had John’s 
angling blood at high 
pressure even before our 
canvas was secure. Finally 
Bill and I conceded that gathering a 





We found logs which bruin had torn apart to seek tidbits 


“This is our bear-hunting calendar,” 


mess of fish was as important as ar-_ Bill replied, as he wrote the numbers 
ranging a storm-proof camp. 23 to 30, inclusive, into the respective 


“Watch along the shore for a raft,” 
I advised John. “It’s the one Bill and 
I built last fall.” 

After camp was hog-tight and bull- 
high, I caught Bill drawing squares on 
the side of our food box. 

“What kind of game is that?” I 
“Going in for crosswords?” every 


squares. 

“You can mark off 23 now,” I said. 
“It’s noon already.” 

“Still half a day to hunt,” Bill came 
back. “I’m going to check these days 
off by flashlight, not daylight.” And I 
knew that he would make the most of 
minute. (Continued on page 76) 


inquired. 




















Blinded by Bill's shot, the bear rose to fight- 
ing position, then plunged back into the lake 


John (right) and Bill pull the 350-pound 


bulk ashore close to camp for the skinning 
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Duncan fell upon the big fish and bela- 
bored him lustily with the gaff handle 


RIS HUBERTH and I, with Al- 
lan, the nontalking guide, stood 
knee-deep in Redbank Pool. At 
our backs stretched wide mead- 

ows, their luxuriant crop of timothy 
well-nigh obliterated by daisies, but- 
tercups, and Scotch bluebells. Beyond 
the meadows on the far side of the lit- 
tle river rose the majestic mountains 
of Newfoundland, a line of hazy blue 
interrupted here and there by white 
patches of snow. 

We had pulled out of New York ona 
hot, muggy July morning. A drive of 
1,100 miles had taken us up through 
New England and New Brunswick, 
across Nova Scotia and Cape Breton 
Island to the dock where the Caribou 
waited. An overnight voyage, and the 
ship eased into a crack in the rocks that 
is called Port-aux-Basques. A _ short 
run on a rickety, narrow-gauge rail- 
road, a bumpy ride in a two-wheeled 
cart, a wet tramp through the mead- 
ows—and here we were, casting for 
salmon in the Little Codroy. 

It was the sort of salmon.stream I 
had always longed to fish: a stream 
where you waded miles of water, un- 
hindered by anything but the swift 
current, where you didn’t have to sit 
in a boat and cast all day in the one 
pool that you had drawn by lot. You 
could throw a rock across this river 
almost anywhere and, in hip boots, you 
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By CARL BURGER 


could reach with a long cast any spot 
you wanted to reach. 

I trust I convey the impression that 
I was contented. 

My contentment was suddenly inter- 
rupted by a loud whoop. It came from 
Alderbank Pool, around the bend down- 
stream, where Martin Huberth, my fish- 
ing companion, was having the first try 
of his life for salmon. The whoop didn’t 
at the moment strike me as important. 
Marty was given to letting out whoops 
on almost any occasion. He was that 





way. - I just took it for granted that, in 
sheer exuberance of spirit, he was ex- 
pressing his satisfaction in being at last 
at the goal of our winter’s planning. 
Dris, being Marty’s wife, was also used 
to his ways. We both went on with our 
fishing. 

After ten minutes or so, however, a 
second shout came from around the 
bend. I looked downstream and saw 
Duncan MclIssac, Marty’s guide, hold- 
ing his gaff in both hands high above 
the alder bushes. 

“What does that mean?” I asked 
Allan. 

“Big fish,” said Allan, uttering his 
first two words in as many hours. 

I came to with a jolt. With the typi- 
cal smugness of an old-timer, it hadn't 
occurred to me that, in the first hour 
Marty had ever spent on any salmon 
stream, he might have hooked a fish. 

“If the guides are getting excited 
about this, maybe we'd better look into 
it,’’ I said to Dris, reeling in and start- 
ing leisurely down through the meadow. 
Somehow excitement came upon us and 
we broke into a run, to pull up at Alder- 
bank all out of breath. There stood 
Marty, rod bent double, face glistening 
with sweat, fast to something that evi- 
dently was important. 

“He'll go t-t-twenty-five pounds at 
least,” Duncan = stuttered. ‘Maybe 
more. He rose to a dry P-P-Pink Lady 
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It took an iron-shod pole, a board of strategy, and a line of 
beaters to pry this Newfoundland warrior loose from his pool 


He’s so big he can’t get enough of a 
start to jump much. P-P-Pool’s too 
small. He’s been floundering around 
half out of water, splashing the river 
all over b-b-both banks!” 

Duncan was excited, no doubt of 
that. And when a hard-boiled guide 
gets excited over a fish, it is something 
to take notice of. Marty himself was 
too deeply moved to speak. He stood 
gripping the little rod with both hands, 
swearing fervently under his breath 
and trying to drive the black flies away 
from his face by blowing out of the 
corners of his mouth. Allan, as usual, 
showed about as much excitement as 
a clam. 

As luck would have it, Marty had 
elected to fish this first afternoon with 
a very light salmon rod belonging to 
Dris. So here he was with nothing be- 
tween him and an electrified tornado 
but 714, ounces of bamboo and a 2X 
Jeader. It looked as if the odds were 
all on the fish. 

As we stood there recovering our 
breath, Marty’s reel began to click. 
Suddenly it burst into a screech. The 
line cut a long slice in the water up- 
stream. Duncan yelled, “Dip your rod 
tip if he jumps!” and Dris and I 
watched spellbound as the biggest sal- 
mon I’ve ever seen fast to a fly heaved 
himself into the air, showering both 
banks with spray, and churning up the 
surface of the pool as if a power boat 
had run through it at full speed. 

“Well, at least you’ve seen him!”’ 
gasped Marty. “This can’t last long. 
He’s bound to smash me up sooner or 
later.” 

Duncan upped his estimate of weight 
to thirty pounds. 

Allan seemed unmoved. 

When things quieted down a bit, I 
thought to look at my watch. It was 
4:25 p.m. The fight had been on for 


"These black flies are tear- 
ing me limb from limb," Marty 
complained, but Dris soothed 
him with a lighted cigarette 
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a good twenty minutes, I calculated. 

It was only the beginning. Down- 
stream came the fish at the head of a 
monster wake. Marty dashed backward 
up the bank and kept a tight line on 
him. Immediately turning upstream 
again, the salmon covered 100 yards in 
ten seconds flat, then retired in disgust 
to the deepest part of the pool, where 
he went in for the long-distance sulk- 
ing record. 

How he sulked! Achilles in his tent 
was a piker. Nothing Marty could do 
with the little rod made the slightest 
impression on him. He just lay there 
in the depths and brooded on the futil- 
ity of life. Marty rapped on the butt 
of the rod. Nothing stirred. I waded 
into the pool as deep as I could go and 
danced a jig on the pebbles of the bot- 
tom. Old Sourpuss shifted his posi- 
tion some ten feet and went on brood- 
ing. Duncan heaved rocks into the 
pool near him. He didn’t budge. 

We knew that if we couldn't get 
some action out of this fish, he’d lie 
there all night and be fresh as a daisy 
in the morning. And with the terrific 
strain that was being put on it, the 
leader couldn’t last forever. 

On the opposite shore, only a few 
yards from where the old veteran had 
taken up his apparently permanent 
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abode, 


there was a high, steep bank. 

“Allan,” said Duncan, “go across and 
heave in a big rock from the bank above 
him. Maybe that will start him.” 

Allan waded across the river. He 
climbed the bank, walked upstream 
till he was abreast of the fish, and 
stood there looking gloomily down into 
the water for five minutes. I was get- 
ting fidgety. 

Finally Duncan called sharply, 
him ?” 


“See 


“Yep,” said Allan. 
“Well, is he a big one?” 
“Yep,” said Allan. 


“He's hysterical with excitement,” I 
whispered to Dris. 

“Well, for God’s sake, heave in a 
rock,” shouted Duncan. The strain 
was beginning to tell on him, too. 

Allan wasn't much of a self-starter, 
but when somebody else got him going 
he didn’t do things by halves. Up- 
rooting a bowlder as big as a water- 
melon, he rolled it down the six-foot 
incline. A splash rose high into the 
air. The waters rocked and surged. 
The waves beat against the shores. 
The salmon moved majestically some 


ten feet and resumed his cogitations. 
Marty was beginning to crack un- 
der the tension. He grew querulous. 


“Say, this (Continued on page 61) 
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p= ROM the outside, the little adobe house looks just like 
any of the adobe houses built for the motion picture, 
“Arizona.”’ Its walls are bare, artificially weathered, 
like the rest of the set, to look many years old. Ox 
teams roll by, stirring up the dust of the hot, narrow street, 
and bearded extras, dressed in the frontier garb of the 1860's 
sit in the narrow strips of shade, waiting for their calls. 

Then you notice that the house bears a sign, DANGER—-NO 
SMOKING. You look in. What you see is a veritable arsenal. 
Revolvers and cartridge belts hang from the rafters, rifles by 
the dozen stand in racks along the walls, closets are full of 
powder. At a bench by a window a man is repairing a re- 
volver, and at a table another man is busy with a reloading 
tool making up cartridges. 

The man working on the revolver, an old cap-and-ball 
Remington, is Mel Wolf, Hollywood arms specialist and ef- 
fects man. Modestly he labels himself simply a “powder 
man,” but it was his task to select the 1,400 firearms used in 
Columbia's $2,000,000 picture based on the Clarence Buding- 
ton Kelland novel. Every pistol, revolver, shotgun, and rifle 
had to be authentic. Furthermore, every one of them had 
to be in working order, able to fire blanks, and the blanks had 
to produce smoke and fire. Inside that little adobe prop room 
on location were guns that would make any lover of old 
arms sick with envy: Sharps, Henrys, Maynards, Remington 
and Colt revolvers; derringers—every arm a real period piece. 

The next time you go to the movies and see the redskins or 
the villain bite the dust, you can probably lay a pretty safe 
bet that whoever got shot met his fate at the muzzle of the 
proper weapon. A safe bet, that is, if the picture is a major 
one. Producers of ‘“quickies,’’ the cheap, Class C pictures, 
haven't the budget nor the time to bother with historical ac- 
curacy. Anything that makes smoke is a gun to them, and 
directors think nothing of having an Indian shot in 1849 with 
a rifle first made in 1894. 

But in the big studios, great care and much research is lav- 
ished on the choice of weapons. If a mystery story is laid in 
France, the detective shoots the murderer with a French 
automatic, not an American one. In pictures of the World 
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f is showing to the 
oted by an actor 


Old guns are liable 
to break down in use, 
so the specialist must 
spend much time in 
checking and repair- 
ing ancient pieces 


War, extras who played the part of Germans were armed 
with authentic German military rifles, the British with En- 
fields, and the Americans with Springfields. Planes, ma- 
chine guns, hand grenades—all have to be authentic to the 
period. 

Mel Wolf, one of the few specialists in this field in the 
motion-picture industry, fell into the work partly by acci- 
dent and partly by a course of natural growth. A Pennsyl- 
vanian who came to California as a small boy, he has al- 
ways loved fishing, hunting, and firearms. He got into 
movie-property work in 1915, and because he already knew 
a little about firearms he found himself handling them for 
the pictures, and learning more. The more self-conscious 
the industry became, the more he had to learn to keep up. 
Now he is a walking encyclopedia on the history of powder- 
burning weapons. 

He has chosen and gathered the weapons for seventeenth- 
century pictures and for stories of modern gangsters, for 
cowboy serials and for stories of elephant hunts in India. 
He can tell you when the flintlock was invented, and what 
calibers Sharps rifles were made in. And he knows where 
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When authentic old firearms 
are needed, Mel Wolf can al- 
ways find them—and fix them 


By ELLIOTT P. JOHNSON 


he can lay his hands on any type of weapon made since fire- 
arms began—and at a moment’s notice. He has to know. 
Should a director demand a Henry rifle with a curly-maple 
stock and ivory inlays, Wolf will get it. If the script calls for 
1,000 French Lebel rifles with bayonets, he rounds them up. 
Does the dance-hall girl in the story pull a tiny pearl-handled 
derringer from her stocking? Mel Wolf is the man who tracked 
it down and rented it for the picture. 

Some tough problems come up in his business, Wolf says. 
He not only has to furnish those ancient rifles and revolvers, 
but he has to see that they shoot. Ammunition for many of them 
has not been made for years. Then it’s up to him to find cases 
which he can cut down to the proper size, and reload. Further- 
more, these reloaded blanks must be so put together that their 
explosion will photograph, and so that they won't hurt anyone. 
“Arizona” doesn’t have any great amount of shooting, as pic- 
tures go, but Wolf and his assistant reloaded 35,000 rounds of 
blanks for it. The hand-loading sportsman who thinks 100 
rounds a night is a lot of work ought to try that! 

Part of that particular job had to be done over again. Before 
the company left Hollywood, Wolf reloaded about 10,000 car- 
tridges for a starter. When the company got to location in 
the Arizona desert, it was discovered that powder mixtures 
which registered perfectly on the film in California, didn’t do 
so well in the higher and drier atmosphere. On the infra-red 
film used for night effects, the shooting didn’t register at all. 
Wolf had to brew up a new powder formula and test it while 
the company waited. The new mixture resulted in plenty of 
smoke and a beautiful flash. 


N ONE picture, according to Wolf, the script writer was a 
gun nut himself (as many Hollywood people are), and he in- 
sisted that the hero use a rare and ancient rifle for which no 
cartridges had been made for more than seventy years. 
Try as he might, Wolf simply couldn’t find cartridges to 
reload. It was a tough problem. He finally solved the ait- 
ficulty by completely rebuilding another rifle to “double” 
for the ancient piece, just as a stunt man doubles for a 
star. Close-ups showed the old weapon in the hands of the 
hero, but shooting was done at some distance from the 
camera—with the double. 

The next time you see a machine gun or an automatic 
pistol barking away in a movie, pause to give credit to the 
clever prop man, perhaps to Mel Wolf himself. Most au- 
tomatics are recoil-operated, and consequently their mech- 
anisms cannot be operated by blanks. The problem is 
solved by filling up the muzzles—‘‘choking,”’ Wolf calls it 

to build up the gas pressure enough to work the actions. 
Exactly the right load for the blanks and exactly the right 
choke must be determined by individual experiment. Quite 
a job! 

Is all this simulated warfare, all this handling of arms 
and powder, dangerous? Well, yes and no, Wolf says. If 
actors follow instructions, there isn’t much chance of their 
getting hurt. When they are shooting blanks, they are 
told not to point the guns directly at each other, but to one 
side, because even a blank can burn and hurt. On loca- 
tions away from Hollywood, like the one on which “Ari- 
zona” was filmed, the extras are pretty leery of the guns, 
and do as they are told. Usually (Continued on page 71) 
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Lack of suitable ammunition doesn't stop the cameras. Part 
of the gun staff's work is to hand-load thousands of blanks 
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Beards, check shirts, and homicide must have been popular in the old 
West. An extra calls for his gun, and Wolf gives it the once-over 
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ROUT are the dad-burndest things 

I ever saw when it comes to cross- 

ing up a man. They'll hit an im- 

possible fly just as often as they'll 
refuse the prettiest lures and the most 
artful casts. 

Take my experiences in 
alone. I remember one time up on the 
Little Laramie. I'd fished from the 
horse corral to the irrigation take-out 
without raising a fish. Then I got hung 
up on a weeping-willow tree and, being 
irritated, jerked the fly loose. It fell 
thirty feet behind me in dead water no 
deeper than a fountain pen. When I 
tried to retrieve it I thought it was 
hung again, and so it was-—to a fine 
fifteen-inch brown trout. 

Then there was the time when I de- 
cided that there was no use to fish with 
dry flies because the river was about 
the color of a cup of weak coffee. I sat 
on the ranch-house porch all morning 
with two or three other dry-fly nuts, 
each assuring the others that the 
stream would soon clear up, and then 
we could go out and do some business. 
There was a young fellow with us who 
had never fished with dry flies, and he 
couldn't stand the waiting. He went out 
with his flies, “just to practice,” and 
came back in two hours with a baker's 
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the next they won't; 
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Own Rules 


One day they'll fool you, 


but 


one thing you can depend 


fish are undependable 


By 
ED M. HUNTER 







Dick and the author (right) dig for some of Wyoming's real fishin' worms 


dozen of rainbows weighing more than 
sixteen pounds. Naturally everybody 
grabbed a rod and sprinted for the 
stream. It was still coffee-colored, but 
trout were rising all over the place. 
They kept rising for about fifteen 
minutes and then quit as suddenly as 
a bunch of mill hands when the whistle 
blows 

More than once has a novice put the 
bee on experienced fishermen. One 
week-end I visited a good fishing club 
on Buffalo Creek. The angling there is 
limited to flies—either wet or dry—and 
on this occasion the stream was pretty 
dingy. It didn’t look good for anything 
but a spinner or worms. All the crack 
fishermen of the club had given up and 
were doing a little porch fishing, when 
in walked one of the boys who was 


fisherman, and 
Hatful, I 


definitely not a crack 
he had a hatful of rainbows. 
said, and hatful I mean. The newcomer 
had never pretended to know anything 
about fishing, and to hear him tell it he 
had never caught a dozen trout in his 
whole life until then. He hadn't even 
bothered to carry a creel: he’d put his 
first fish in his pocket and carried the 
second in his hand until he caught a 
third. Then he’d taken off his hat and 
used it for a creel until it was full. 
While these outlandish things happen 
from time to time, they don’t 
mean that a reasonably good fisherman 
will come off with the short end on 
every occasion, or that trout will 
always fail to come through according 
to the rules. I have seen them when 
they were as courteous as Sir Walter 


of course 
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Raleigh, at the 


spreading their all 
end of a fly line; I have called on them 
for demonstrations and had them rise 
to the fly in a manner that made the 
whole performance come off as smooth- 
ly as a well-rehearsed floor show. The 
point is, you can never count on trout 


for anything—not 
They’re born foolers. 

One of the foolin’est fish I ever saw 
lived in the Encampment River in a 
short, swift riffle which had a deep 
trough of comparatively still water 
right in the middle of it. Jeff Woolley 
was the man who discovered this trout 
and eventually put a hook into him. 
When I met Jeff that day he was 
dawdling along, sort of batting aimless- 
ly at the stream with a short line and a 
couple of draggled-looking No. 10 wet 
flies. He said, “Boy, I just raised a 
whopper up there. He was as long as 
my arm! I'll show you where he is and 
you can try for him.” I tried. I failed. 
I walked away. 

After a while Jeff went back for one 
last try with his ragged flies—and that 
old trout took one of them so hard he 
almost turned Jeff over. But the fun 
really started when Jeff got him out on 
the gravelly shingle. The fish fell off the 
hook then, and the two of them put 
on a sort of greased-pig act, with Jeff 
on his knees between the fish and the 
stream, and the trout flopping toward 
the water. Anybody would have thought 
Jeff was being chased by a raging lion 
the way he kept backing toward the 
stream on all fours, trying all the time 
to slap his hat down on that trout, like 
a kid trying to catch a flying grass- 
hopper. He backed up until his tail 
was wet—and then the trout slipped 
through his hands, and was gone. 

Now, why did that trout hit Jeff's ter- 
rible cast after refusing the fourteen 


even a _ surprise. 








Exotically clad in striped coveralls and a "lion-hunter's 
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perfect floats I put over his head? And 
how is it a trout can run a man into a 
stream ? 

I could go on with dozens of such 
incidents, but none would come up to 
the one I had with Dick Bard and Chris 
Shroeder. That pair of diamond-back 
roughnecks took me over the jumps 
last spring while I was innocently try- 
ing to see the country and its fishing. 
I'd got away on one of those early 
jaunts, the kind where 
you just barge around 
the map and let Nature 
take her course while 
you watch to see if the 
old girl will turn up 2 
little fishing for you. 

The thing started in 
the Elks Club at Sheri- 
dan, Wyoming. Dick in- 
troduced me there with, 
“Boys, this is Ed Hun- 
ter—he’s supposed to 
be a fisherman. He car- 
ries a rod that doesn’t 
weigh as much as @ 
bucketful of fog. I ex- 
pect the drinks are on 
me, because I am going 
to take him fishing.” 

A short time after 
we started out we 
stopped at a filling sta- 
tion. While an attend- 
ant was putting gas in 
the tank I wandered 
around a bit. When I 
got back to the car there 
was a man talking to 
Dick. He was Chris 
Shroeder, owner of the 
service station. 

“Can't go,”’ Chris said 
regretfully. ‘““My boy is 
away and I have to stay 





here and watch the place. He'll be back 
in about an hour though,” he added 
hopefully. 

“Too late,’’ Dick answered. “Ed’s got 
to get out of town by 4 o'clock.” 

Chris climbed up on the running 
board. “Drive by my house,” he said 
resignedly. ‘Lemme get my stuff.” 

We picked up his tackle and drove on. 
Presently Dick turned off the road and 
drove across (Continued on page 54) 


Victim of the "Black Panther.” 
Dick helpfully detaches a two- 
pounder from Chris's dingy fly 





helmet, Chris does battle with the fine rainbow seen in the picture at top 
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IG BOY was old. I saw 


it suddenly that Oc- 

tober morning on the 

float in front of the 
familiar brown duck shanty 
facing a Winnebago marsh. 
The float was cluttered with 
gear; seven skiffs lay across 
it with new hay in their 
bottoms. Seven hunters made ready. Big 
Boy was one of five dogs on the dock. 

The sun, barely up, threw a flood of 
gold and red across the long, wide 
marsh and across the tossing whitecaps 
of Lake Winnebago, beyond the marsh. 
It painted a glowing background of 
Wisconsin sky and marsh and shore- 
line willows against which darkly etched 
mallards and black ducks labored up. 
It outlined Ballyduff Big Boy on a 
corner of the float. 

Shell cases, guns, decoys were dropped 
into skiffs. There was stir and bustle 
on the big float. The day was bitter 
cold, with wind from the northwest, a 
duck hunter’s wind. That blow would 
break up the rafted ducks on Winne- 
bago and send them hunting cover on 
the marsh. The dogs smelled the day 
and its promise, and were animated; all 
but Big Boy, who sat there, sedate and 
grave and old. 

He hadn't been like that last year. 
Or had he? Certainly not three years 
ago. Age comes creeping on men and 
dogs. You are young, and suddenly 
you are old. A few years back Big Boy 
had personally supervised the morning 
chores on the float. Then the springer 
had been a vivacious black-and-white 
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Big Boy stood whining at the edge 
of the float, pleading eyes asking 
a question. Arthur gently ordered 
him back and pushed the skiff away 


the Little Old-Illan Dog 


By GORDON Mac QUARRIE 


bundle of wiggling optimism; then he 
was boss of the float, as could be at- 
tested by at least three Chesapeakes 
among the sundry other pooches who 
had learned they must never set foot 
inside the green skiff used by Arthur 
W. Welch, Big Boy’s owner. I have seen 
Big Boy, in his bumptious days, fly at 
a burly Chesapeake twice his weight 
and chase him a quarter of a mile. 

But on this boisterous morning the 
four other dogs milled about on the 
float as they pleased. Big Boy merely 
blinked. Gone now was the alert man- 
ner, the questing nose studying the rich 
air currents of early morning. Gone too 
was the old straight line of back from 
shoulders to rear quarters. Now it 
sagged a bit. Now the fire was out of 
him. Now he was eight years old, and 
in the words of his owner, “he’s lived 
four hunting lives in those eight years.”’ 
Eight great years near Winnebago. . 

Toward the south and east on your 
map of Wisconsin you'll find a good- 
sized spot of blue. It represents a flat, 
flooded plain, known far and wide and 
well to hunting-and-fishing men as 
Lake Winnebago. Thirty-five miles long 
and twelve miles wide, with a depth of 
twenty-one feet (varying only inches 


in miles), huge restless Winnebago, 
with its smaller surrounding waters, 
encompasses a sizable chunk of the Wis- 
consin outdoors. Especially is it the 
rallying ground of the duck hunters. 

In cities and towns and hamlets and 
farmhouse garrets, over Winnebago 
way, you'll find duck-hunting gear 
that’s been handed down through sev- 
eral generations. Up in Oshkosh, Fond 
du Lac, Winneconne, and many other 
communities, there are some of the 
finest handmade decoys ever tossed 
from a boat on a frosty morning. Wal- 
loping big oversize canvasback stools, 
perfect in every detail. Cunning repli- 
cas of mallard and bluebill. Even coot 
decoys, because in this country of many 
marshes and many ducks, provision has 
been made to cope with every branch 
of waterfowling. 

Lake Winnebago, indeed, !ooms so 
large upon the duck-hunting horizon 
of the Middle West that it has given its 
own name to the American golden-eye. 
In places hundreds of miles away, hunt- 
ers know this duck as a “‘Winnebago.”’ 


With its rich lore of the old, old 
game, it’s little wonder that the big 


lake occupies a special niche in the af- 
fections of Wisconsin sportsmen. Al- 
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HE LOOKED WASHED UP, BUT THE OLD SPIRIT DIES HARD 


most every kid of fourteen is a veteran 
of the tawny marshes... and Big Boy 
early became a veteran too. 

But now Big Boy was old, and a 
younger dog was taking his place. That 
was Benny, a liver-and-white springer, 
from England, if you please, and a 
field-trial winner. An Oxford man, by 
Jove—but I won't belittle Benny, for 
e's all gold. 

Now Arthur's skiff was in the water 
nd he stepped into it and called Ben- 
ny. As the younger dog jumped into 
the boat, Big Boy got up and came for- 
ward, his pleading eyes asking a ques- 
tion. 

Arthur looked at me. “I don’t want 
to leave him. But he’s old, and it’s too 
tough out there for him.’’ Gently he 
ordered the springer back. The veteran 
for a moment seemed ready to plunge 
into the water and follow the skiff, but 
he didn’t. He just stood there whining 
as we pulled out of sight around a 
dense corner of flaggers. 

Our several skiffs thrust out across 
the marsh toward the four blinds on 
the far side. The skiffs were forced into 
the high, rank growth, gear was put 
into blinds. Then the hunters sat down 
to wait. Fred in one blind, next little 
Frank and young Don, then big Frank 
and Floyd, then Arthur and I. The 
blinds were 100 yards apart. There 
were plenty of dogs, and a good thing, 
for this marsh is a hard place. Besides 
Benny there were three proven Chesa- 
peakes—Laddie, Buffie, and Friskie. 

The wind was growing. It had been 
cold enough an hour before, when we 
had wakened to the sound of Winne- 
bago’s booming. Now there were baby 
whitecaps even in the small spots of 
open water in the marsh. At our backs, 
half a mile away, old Winnebago roared 
a vast autumn chant. We could stand 
up, crane our necks over the high 
growth of the marsh and the shore wil- 
lows beyond, and see the big white 
combers crashing on the beach. That 
roar meant ducks. Those rafted birds 
out there couldn’t long withstand a 
bombardment by the waves. The old 
lake was repaying us for two weeks of 
bluebird weather, when its placid sur- 
face had harbored thousands of ducks. 

Arthur setttled back on the narrow 
board seat of the blind. He 
adjusted his earlaps and 
beat mittened hands to- 
gether. I knew he felt badly 
about leaving Big Boy be- 
hind. Finally he spoke up. 

“T hated to leave him. 
But it’s too tough for him 
in weather as cold as this.” 

It’s a sad day when a 
hunting man has to say 
that, especially of his fa- 
vorite dog. Big Boy had 
hunted with Arthur for 
everything from Canada 
geese to rabbits. And up 
around Red Wing, Minn., 
there are sportsmen who, 
having hunted cornfield 
pheasants with him, swear 
he is the best pheasant dog 
in the country. They tell of 
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his hunting for a line of five hunters, 
working the whole line, never going out 
of gun range. Each hunter agrees that 
Big Boy is a distinct dog personality. 

He’s been something of a bully, too, 
and independent, but it makes him 
none the less engaging. Call him spoiled 
if you will; nevertheless he is a worthy 
friend and a stanch one, in any hunting 
scene. It took Buffie, the Chesapeake, 
a year to learn that Big Boy talked a 
better fight than he fought. When he 
did find out, it took three men to sepa- 
rate them. They are still kept apart, 
but the swashbuckler in Big Boy will 
not die. 

I knew him when he was at his peak. 
Then, retrieving anything, he made his 
own small tunnels in the grass, like a 
tiny, efficient fullback ripping the ene- 
my line. I knew him, too, for his 
wondrous nose and his peculiar hatred 
of Santa Claus—any Santa Claus. Other 
men in costume or uniform never dis- 
turbed him, as they disturb many dogs, 
but Big Boy would have no part of 
Saint Nick. Each Christmas a Santa 
Claus appeared at Big Boy’s home and 
castle, and each Chirstmas Big Boy re- 
sented him, once to the extent of tear- 
ing off most of the old gentleman's red 
trousers. 

I recall the morning that Arthur put 
Big Boy in my skiff, and I paddled into 
the marsh. Usually the springer rode 
the sloping rear deck, but this time, 
tired by several hard days, he occupied 
a sack of decoys in the cockpit. He 
fell fast asleep and he snored, and when 
Big Boy snores he can be heard. 

A hundred yards out in the 
marsh, passing a small, grass- 
grown island, Big Boy awoke 
with a start. He stood up and 
sniffed the air. He didn’t hesi- 
tate. He plunged overboard, ran- 
sacked that island, and returned 
with a live, wing-tipped green- 
head. I thought, when he first 
went overboard, that he had de- 
cided to desert me—that he was 
bound for the float and Arthur’s 
skiff. Actually, he had got a nose- 
ful of that mallard as the boat 
went by, and emerged from the 
sleep of the weary to retrieve it. 

I hoisted him into the skiff and he 


He once carried his hatred 
of Santa Claus to the point 
of tearing off most of good 
Saint Nick's 


red trousers 
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was asleep again in a few moments.... 

Those were glorious days. Now Big 
Boy had been left behind, and just at a 
time when there was some marvelous 
duck hunting. The fowl swept in from 
tossing Winnebago on the wings of a 
gale. Wind-tossed squadrons mounted 
the willow tops at the lake’s edge and 
fairly dived at us across the marsh. 
The first bird in our blind was a big, 
rusty black duck that had zoomed 
straight at us. Arthur dropped him and 
Benny was put to work. And hard work 
it is in that heavily grown marsh. Hard 
enough for a husky Labrador or a 
Chesapeake, let alone a little 35-pound 
springer like Benny. 

From down the line of blinds came 
the boom of nitro, smothered by the 
wind. Standing, we could watch some 
of the performance. A duck that was 
dropped in those flaggers, perhaps fifty 
yards from a blind, was extremely diffi- 
cult to find. The dogs first had to swim 
about twenty feet in muck. That was 
comparatively easy. Then they'd hit 
the real growth: saw-edged stuff wedged 
down into the water and muck. A place 
where a dog neither wades nor swims, 
but wallows as best he can over a shifty 
footing. Killing cover for any dog, that, 
and the biting cold forced the animals 
to burn plenty of energy to keep warm. 

After the first hour the birds became 
warier. The sun shone brightly on the 
frigid marsh and the wild lake beyond. 
But there was no warmth in it. We 
sipped hot chocolate, a duck-blind drink 


par excellence. (Continued on page 87) 












































Bound home with his 
trophy, Frank halts 
at a water hole to 
give his weary mule 
a well-earned drink 


UCKS high and bucks low. Bucks 
in the oaks and grama grass. 
Bucks in the thorns and cactus. 
Two kinds of bucks, in fact—the 

regular Sonora white-tails and the lit- 
tle Sinaloa white-tails, which the na- 
tives call cabritos, or little goats. And 
three kinds of quail—the Gambel’s 
quail, found all over the Southwestern 
deserts, the Mearns’s quail of the moun- 
tains, and beautiful Benson quail of the 
tropics. And that isn’t all. If you're a 
hell-bent wing-shot, you can find two 
species of doves—the mourning dove 
and the white-wing. Or maybe you'll 
stumble on a lion, a tiger, or a javelina. 

Sounds like a sportsman’s paradise, 
doesn't it? Well, it is! The place is the 
Cucurpi Mountains of Sonora, Mexico, 
where one can hunt at 5,000 feet and be 
in the temperate zone, at 1,500 feet and 
be in the tropics. To get there, you 
drive a bit more than 100 miles south 
toward Hermosillo on a good road from 
Nogales, Sonora; then you turn east 
toward the mountains and travel for 22 
miles over the damnedest road in North 
America. Eventually, if you succeed in 
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THERE’S GREAT HUNTING IN THE 
SONORA HILLS, WHERE YOU CAN 
HIRE HORSE AND GUIDE FOR THE 
PRICE OF A COUPLE OF DRINKS 


By 
JACK 
O‘CONNOR 


We arrived thers 
at about 1 p.m. and 
stopped the car whilk 

members of a 


— @ 
4 
the é 
——e vaquero’s family gath- 


making the right turn every time, you 
land at the place where the Purgatorio 
River comes down out of the mountains, 
and where no automobile can go farther. 

Then you'll see Manuel Parades or his 
brother Pedro, shy, grinning, ready to 
go to their mountain pastures and 
catch horses and mules so you can hunt 
the wise little white-tails of the cactus 
country. Because you're rich and a 
gringo, Manuel, who is the older broth- 
er, will overcharge you for those 
mounts. He’ll soak you three pesos, or 
about fifty-five cents a day, for their 
use. He'll throw himself and his horse 
in for two pesos additional, and his 
brother Pedro for the same amount. 
All in all, it will cost you about one 
dollar a day to hunt with Manuel, which 
is a lot of dough in a land where a cow- 
boy makes less than ten dollars a 
month. 

For a long time I had fed my friends 
Frank Siebold, Arizona rancher, and 
Carroll Lemon, city dweller like myself, 
tales of the Cucurpis, until by last De- 
cember I had to deliver, or else. They 
could stand it no longer—nor could I. 


ered popeyed around 
us as if we had just 
landed from Mars. 
The Parades _ boys, 
who live up the can- 
yon, arrived present- 
ly to greet me with the grins and the 
limp handshakes of country Mexicans. 

Still lots of deer? Oh, yes! Can you 
be here with horses tomorrow morning? 
Oh, yes. Any more children? Three. 
And that was a batting average of ex- 
actly 100 percent—one a year—since I 
last saw Pedro. 

The next morning, when the mount 
arrived, Manuel and I held a council of 
war and decided to hunt high. So ws 
did—in a country so fantastically 
rough that even Frank, who was a cat- 
tleman by profession and had grown 
up in the mountains, was out of thi 
saddle and leading his mule half the 
time. Pedro and Manuel stayed aboard 
—‘‘Where a man can go a horse can 
go,” the Mexicans say. But we gringos 
valued our necks, and the prospect of 
falling a couple of hundred feet with 
our horses on top of us did not appeal 
at all. 

We were in good deer country all 
morning. We saw does and fawns 
every few minutes, track and droppings 
everywhere. But in that rough country, 
our progress was so slow and the coun- 
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try so broken that we didn’t see one of 
the big bucks we had come after. 

Empty-handed, we all met for lunch 
on a lofty ridge, then rode through a 
big basin filled with oaks and grama 
grass. And there we got our first buck. 
I say “our” because who hit him must 
forever remain a mystery. He was 
bedded in some brush just below a little 
rise, and when we were about 150 yards 
away he jumped up and ran. Carroll 
and I bounced off our horses, pulled our 
rifles from the scabbards, and fired at 
the same instant. When we got over 
to the brush patch where the buck had 
gone down, we found that he had been 
hit just below the eye. Another bullet 
had gone through both ears. All in all, 
he was a very dead buck—a fine, fat, 
mature Sonora white-tail, with a good 
but not exceptional head carrying four 
points to a side. 

It took us a couple of hours of riding 
over steep, narrow trails to get down 
off the mountain and into camp. We 
had meat in camp and liver in the pan 
that night, but hunting the same coun- 
try the next day was out of the ques- 
tion. In the first place, we had seen but 
one buck, and in the second, Frank had 
been riding a shoeless mule and the 
poor animal was about done up. My 
own horse, though shod, was in poor 
condition and was half dead from car- 
rying my 180 pounds through those fan- 
tastic mountains. Mexicans, by the 
way, never feed a horse. The mounts 
have to rustle their own grass and their 
owners will ride them until they drop. 

So the next day we hit for less tax- 
ing country, a string of low, cactus- 
covered hills about six miles from camp. 
Going in, we saw two bucks running up 
a hill about 500 yards away and emptied 
our rifles at them. Neither, we discov- 
ered on examining where they had run, 
had been hit, so we split. Manuel took 
Frank and Carroll deeper into that 
chain of hills, while Pedro and I lit out 
for some rough mountains that broke 
off from the main range. 

I tried to avoid rough going and spare 


my horse. Previously, when I had hunt- 
ed those same mountains alone, I had 
seen many deer. But not this day with 
Pedro. He led me from peak to peak, 
from rincén to rincén, our horses 
scrambling, rolling rocks, trembling 
from exertion. Deer could hear us com- 
ing a mile away, and only one old doe 
did we see. 

It was growing late, and we were 
headed for home, when Pedro pulled up 
his horse and said: “Look, a small 
buck!”” Far across a tremendous can- 
yon I saw a deer. Even with the ’scope 
on my .270 I had to take Pedro’s word 
for its sex. 

I knew that if I hit that deer he 
wouldn't get away, as the country was 
just about all a hale and hearty deer 
could handle. I started shooting, and 
the deer started scrambling up the al- 
most perpendicular wall of the canyon. I 
was holding just over its back. On my 
fifth shot it fell, rolled thirty yards, then 
tumbled over a 100-foot cliff. Watch- 
ing, I saw it reach bottom and lay still. 

Back at camp I found Frank and 
Carroll empty- 
handed, but bab- 
bling of their ex- 
periences like 
men who had just 
witnessed a mira- 
cle. Just after 
Pedro and I split 
off, they told me, 
they had jumped 
out a buck at long 
range in those lit- 
tle cactus-cov- 
ered hills. They 
had got off and 
opened up at him, 
when two more 
got out, then an- 
other three. All 
in all, they had 


At right: Pedro with the 
author's second and big- 
gest buck, a Sonora white- 
tail of about 115 pounds 


seven big bucks within 400 yards, all 
in sight at once. The spectacle was too 
much for them. They shot too fast, and 
simply couldn't connect. Then, to add 
insult to injury, they were reloading 
and cooling their smoking rifles when 
a huge buck got up right behind them 
and stood on the sky line with a sneer 
on his face. What did they do but miss 
him—at fifty yards broadside! 

“And he had a head like an old mule 
deer!”” Frank assured me. 

From all accounts they had really 
stumbled into buck country. The next 
day, we decided, we’d hunt it together. 

Those horses of ours really were tired 
by the third day of our hunt, and we 
didn’t arrive at the scene of the previ- 
ous day’s fusillade until nearly 10:30 
a.m. We drew up and made our plans. 
Carroll was to go over the top of the 
first hill, Frank around the south side, 
and I around the north. 

I moseyed along, watching the brush 
in front of Carroll to my right and the 
slope of the other hill to my left. Like 
the others, I was tense and expecting 



























The two Mexican guides ride ahead through the large basin where O'Connor and Carroll Lemon connected with the same deer 
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action to break loose at any moment. 

Suddenly, sneaking through the 
brush ahead of Carroll and out of his 
sight, came a great buck. He had not 
seen me. His head was low and he wore 
his tail tucked between his legs. Even 
behind brush and at 150 yards, his mas- 
sive antlers were apparent. What a 
buck! Even before I shot, I knew he 
was one of the largest Sonora deer I 
had ever seen. 

Knowing that he was sneaking away 
from Carroll and that I had plenty of 
time, I sat down, put the picket of my 
‘scope on his shoulder, and squeezed 
the trigger. He stumbled and went 
down. He got up; fell once more as I 
shot again. I could see him moving, in 
thick brush now, and tried another shot. 

I had to cross a deep arroyo to reach 
the place where he went down, and 
when I got there my buck was gone. 
He had, however, left a plainly marked 
blood trail, and I found him about fifty 
feet up on the hillside in the brush, 
dead. My first and second shots had 
connected—one in the lungs but very 
low and another in the intestines. I 
had been shooting through thin brush 
all the time. Possibly those bullets had 
been deflected to some extent by brush 

or possibly I'd been bitten by that 
common affliction of deer hunters, 
“buckitis.” 

My faithful Pedro and I ditched the 
buck in a little gully in the shade with 
brush over him to keep away the buz- 


zards, which had already begun to 
gather. With the half-hour rest, my 


failing caballo had a bit of a lope left in 
him, so Pedro and I caught up with 
Carroll, who was circling to the right 
of the next hill. Then, above us on the 
ridge, I heard Frank commence to 


. 
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shoot, and saw him and Manuel out- 
lined against the sky. Just below them 
a deer was racing along the hillside. 

I got in on the last act of the drama. 
Perched on a big rock where I could 
command the slope and cut off anything 
trying to get out of the basin below, I 
saw Frank and Manuel ride around 
just under the rim. Presently a big 
buck with a broken leg came tearing 
out of the brush, only to fall to Frank’s 
shot. 

As we dressed the buck out, Frank 
told me his story. He and Manuel had 
just got on the ridge, he said, when the 
buck he later killed sailed out below 
them. He dismounted and shot at it six 


times as it dodged in and out through 
As he 


the brush, finally wounding it. 
stood there with an 
empty rifle, a second 
large buck—the one 
I had seen running 
darted out. The buck 
Frank nailed was a 
mature four-pointer, 
but though it was a 
good one, its head had 
neither the spread nor 
the beam that my 
massive old grandpap 
did. 
Sonora white-tails 
are not large deer at 
best. Mine, which is b. 
probably the heaviest 
I have ever shot, 
wouldn't have weighed 
more than 115 pounds, 
Frank’s not more 
than 90, on the hoof. 
The next day Frank ¥ 








dressed our deer, prepared the heads for 
mounting, shot a few doves, ate a huge 
lunch of dove pie, venison loin, and 
baked potatoes, all washed down with 
Hermosillo beer, than which there’s 
none whicher. 

Then, hardy pioneers that we are, we 
had just settled down for a good com- 
fortable snooze when Carroll came 
jingling up with a cabrito tied behind his 
saddle—the only one bagged on the trip 
It was a beautiful little buck, weighing 
about fifty-five or sixty pounds and with 
three points to a side. Cabritos, by the 
way, are the same as the deer found ir 
tropical Sinaloa. They filter  nortl 
through Sonora and even across thé 
American border, where cowboys an 
ranchmen (Continued on page 75 
























and I took life easy. , 








We skinned and 














One minor advan 
tage of the tiny 
Sonora white-tail 
is that you don't 
need a pack horse 
to bring him in— 
his 100 pounds or 
less can ride be 
hind your saddle 


Worn out after a 
tough day int 
rugged Cucurr 
the horses en 
being unsadd 
O'Connor's party 
camped out in the 
deserted adobe 
hut in the rear 
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Happened to Me / 


A TRUE TALE, TOLD IN PICTURES 


Th S$ 
RACING THE RED DESTROYER 


By MARVIN K. HEDGE, champion fly-caster, Norwich, N. Y. 





HAVE YOU A 
TRUE STORY 


THAT CAN BE 
TOLD THIS WAY? 
SEE PAGE 4 
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a heavily wooded ING FLAKES 2 Le 
section of west- fe 
ern Oregon,now 
dry as tinder from 
along drought. 

The sky was Clear 
and awarm breeze 
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George displays some of the fine Loch Levens that had lain 
waiting to be caught, a mere five miles from his home town 


HY SHOULD it have been 
my ill fortune to hit the 
Owens River when the fish 
were on a strike? When the 
wind whistling down from the 12,000- 
foot California peaks was so blustery 
you couldn't cast twenty feet without 
wrapping your line around your neck; 
when even an old-timer like George 
Deibert couldn't raise a single one of 
those giant Loch Levens we knew were 
as thick as relatives in Hollywood; 


when even the innocent fingerlings 
spurned our most alluring offerings? 
Only the forlorn hope that our luck 


would change for the better kept me 
from making kindling of my new rod! 

There was one compensation. The 
shyness of the trout made me realize 
that George, after all, was not super- 
human. Only three seven-inchers re- 
posed in his oversize creel. I'd never 
seen him stumped before. Finally, about 
noon the second day, even he had to ad- 
mit we were wasting our time. 

“We might as well head back for 
Bishop,”” said George. “This has got 
me whipped.”’ 

Of course, it wasn’t so tough for 
George. He lives in Bishop and can fish 
dozens of lakes or streams within an 
hour or so by automobile. I'd traveled 
400 miles and probably couldn’t get 
back to the Sierra Nevadas for a month 
or so. I didn't like going home fishless. 

We rode down the Owens Valley high- 
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The unselfish  fish- 
finder with one of 
his biggest discov- 
eries from the Owens 


way in glum silence. At least I was 
glum. George didn’t seem too worried. 

Within sight of Bishop, he grabbed 
me by the arm. 


“What's wrong?” I asked. “Got a 
flat?” 
“Nope!” he grinned. “An idea! I 


just thought of it. Something I’ve been 
wanting to do ever since duck season.” 

What connection George could find 
between fishing and the duck season I 
couldn't imagine, but I knew George 
well enough to hope that he would pull 
some sort of rabbit out of his hat. 

“Drive by my _ house,” directed 
George. “I want to get something.” 

“I could use one myself,’’ I agreed. 

“Me too, but that’s not it,”’ laughed 
George. 

Mrs. Deibert was surprised to see us 
home so early. It was only a little past 
noon. “Limits already?’ she asked. 


JOE MEARS | 


Public Waters 
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“Nope, not yet,” said her husband mys- 
teriously. “Is the garage door locked ?”’ 

“T’'ll get the key,” she said. 

George took the key and hustled off 
toward the garage. I followed. I really 
was getting puzzled. 

I wasn't much better off when George 
dragged a deflated canvas and rubber 
boat out of its corner. Maybe he had a 
secret lake staked out somewhere with- 
in an hour or so of Bishop. 

“Here's the dope,” said George. ‘‘Last 
winter, when I hunted ducks on the 
lower Owens near here, I decided if I 
ever was really hard up for some fish 
I'd put this boat in the river and get t 
some of those big pools you can’t reach 
from the brushy banks.”’ 

I began to perk up. Leave it t 
George to pioneer some new place t 
fish. He's been doing it for twenty 
years. Some of the best spots in the 
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Getting a nice string of California Loch Levens was no par- 


ticular problem, but getting at them required some brain work 


Sierras were stocked originally or dis- 
covered by this enthusiastic sportsman. 

Inside of half an hour, after traveling 
over a circuitous route I’d have trouble 
in following again, George told me to 
turn off a narrow, rutty dirt road into 
a sloping meadow through which, 
screened by thick growths of willows 
and brush, the Owens River flows. 

I had quite a search before I found 
the tool kit of my car. And the rusty 
tire pump had to be oiled before it 
would work. At last we had the boat 
pumped up. 


os ERE’S where we start down- 
os stream, said George, pointing for 
my benefit toa near-by clump of willows. 

“Sure there are any trout in there?” 
I asked. “It’s pretty far downstream 
for those Loch Levens, isn’t it?” 

“Wait and see!” 

The Owens, which rises 9,000 feet up 
in Deadman’s Pass, and flows down al- 
ternately through meadows and can- 
yons, is fishable for about fifty miles 
before it enters the Los Angeles aque- 
duct, source of water for millions in 
the metropolis of southern California. 
At this point, near Bishop, it was slow- 
moving, winding, flowing through 
meadows and marshy tules. We were 
nearly forty miles downstream fom the 
3enton’s Crossing stretch we'd fished 
in the morning, and a few miles below 
the end of the famed gorge, from which 
George and I had pulled plenty of fight- 
ing fish in the past. It was news to me 
that this was trout water too. 

Soon I could see why we had to use 
a boat. Even if an angler on foot 
could force his way through the thick 
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The hang-on-and-hope technique. 
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George needs all his skill to cast 


growth of willows, fly-fishing would be 
next to impossible. And some of the 
largest pools, where the big boys like 
to lurk, could not be reached at all from 
the banks 

It didn’t take us long to get our 
tackle in the boat. 

“How deep is it?” I asked. I recalled 
a ducking I had taken in a high Sierra 
lake the previous year, when two of 
us fished from a similar boat. 

“Not too far to swim,” 
George. “Don’t forget to 
your fish if we tip over.” 

I took my seat in the bow. My 200 
pounds immediately shot George’s end 
up out of the water. We decided to 
switch positions. George said he was 
more adept with the tricky oars and 
would handle them. 

“How about an anchor?” I asked. 
“I knew we'd forgotten something.” 

“Look at this,” said George, grabbing 
a branch of an overhanging willow. 
“This is the way we anchor.” 

It was unusual technique but it 
appeared to work. The river seemed 
higher than normal, thanks to the late 
spring run-off from melting snow, and 
the current was faster than it appeared 
on the surface. We started to drift as 
soon as George lifted the oars. Every 
now and then he took a stroke or so to 
keep us away from submerged brush. 
The stream widened beyond a sharp 
turn and formed a great pool. It sure 
looked fishy. 

George explained: “I'll hang onto a 
tree while you cast. As soon as you 
have your fish landed, you hold on to a 
willow branch and let me catch one.” 

So it was going to be as easy as that! 


grinned 
hang onto 


I had some difficulty, though, in get- 
ting out a good cast. I couldn't forget 
the ice-water bath I'd got rubber-boat- 
ing in that lake. It wasn’t too simple 
avoiding snagging the fly in the willows 
on the backcast, but eventually I was 
able to get out about thirty feet of line, 
I had on a Mosquito No. 12, which usu- 
ally is a good Owens fly. 

“There's a fish working over by the 
opposite bank,” said George. ‘“‘Let the 
fly sink a bit and retrieve it with quick 
jerks.” 

I cast, letting ten feet or so of slack 
line slide through the guides just be- 
fore the line unrolled; the fly dropped 
almost in the spot the dimple had oc- 
curred. 

“Nice one!’’ shouted George. 

I didn’t have time to acknowledge 
the compliment. My fish took out line, 
leaving the water in a flash of brown 
and red about twenty feet downstream. 
I had a good one on, no fooling! 


ETTER play him with the reel, I de- 
B cided. I let him take more line; then 
I gained ten or so feet on him, keeping 
the rod tip up to make him work. Slow- 
ly I reeled in. He seemed to be giving 
up the struggle much too easily for an 
Owens River Loch Leven. 

““Maybe these lower Owens trout are 
logy,’ I mused. 

“Don’t fool yourself,” said George. 
‘Better watch out.” 

I got him within a few feet of the 
boat without further trouble. 

“T’'ll get the net!” shouted George. 
“Don’t try to horse him into the boat.” 

Then things began to happen. When 


George (Continued on page 58) 
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with the wrong hand, grab a willow in the other—and not capsize 
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Meat for Sunday Dinner 


Chicken and beef may come high, but a 


good gun, a smart hound, and a near-by 


wood lot can put variety into the menu 


By BUFORD BRYANT 


EORGE leaned his pitchfork 
against the manure spreader, 
and perspiration dripped off 
his nose like rainwater from 

a broken downspout. 

“Hiya, mug,” I hailed. 

“Able to work, anyway” said George. 

By George's train of reasoning I’m 
the laziest, most good-for-nothing lout 
that ever breathed the pure air of 
Illinois. All I ever do is hunt and fish. 
In winter I kill his quail and pheasants, 
and in summer I keep his manure piles 
on the bounce turning them over n 
quest of barnyard hackle. 

“Phew, it’s hot,” said I. 

“Not too hot for me to haul out this 
stack bottom,” he snorted. “If you've 
got designs on my time, forget it.” 

“You misjudge me, George,” I pro- 
tested. “I only want to 






George has patience enough to outw 


ait the wariest of squirt 





2 take me fishing, I suppose. Well, 
it can’t be done. I’ve got work to do, 
so get for home.” 

“O.K., O.K.!” I said soothingly. ‘““Keep 
your shirt on. But seeing that we've 
hunted and fished so much together, I 
thought I might be able to borrow 
Rusty.” 

“My gosh, man, you’ve made a loafer 
out of me; now must you start on my 
dog too?” 

“You always were a selfisk louse,” 

retorted. “I’d hate to be your dog. 
It’s only that I feel so sorry for Rusty, 
cooped ip in this lonesome hole.” 

‘“Meaning which?” 

“Well, the squirrels are cutting nuts 
in Freeman’s woods, and I have com- 
pany for dinner tomorrow.” 

“Of all the dumb clucks——! Now 
why couldn’t you just have said, ‘Let’s 
go squirrel hunt- 
ing’?”’ 

“I was trying to.’ 

“Oh, don’t bother 
to apologize. You 
never were a gen- 
tleman, and it’s too 
late to start in now. 
I've invited myself, 
so try to be on 
time—just once. 
The old dominicker 
rooster crows about 
4 a.m., and I'll be 
expecting you.” 

Squirrel hunting 
has undergone 
some radical over- 
hauling’ since 
grandpop _ shoul- 
dered his old mus- 
ket to round up the 
makings of a Sun- 
day dinner. Cap 
and ball have been 
replaced by the 
high-powered hull, 
and the slick-han- 
dling guns of today 
would have made 
grandpop feel like 
a plow horse in the 
Kentucky Derby. 
The basic tech- 
nique, however, re- 
mains unchanged. 
You still get up at 
an unearthly hour, 
and try to be on 
els hand when your in- 

tended victims ar- 
rive for breakfast 


’ 










With a campaigner like Rusty, all the 
hunter has to do is point his shotgun 


at their favorite nut tree. Then you 
slap your back against a stump and 
wait for a squirrel to show some vulner- 
able spot of its anatomy. Or, if you 
happen to have a good dog, you can 
slosh around in the dew, keeping your 
ears tuned to catch the first faint 
signal that he has treed. 

3etter try hunting the still way, if 
you want game, unless your dog has 
proved himself a squirreler. Pit your 
patience against the squirrel’s, and if 
you happen to be lazy enough to outsit 
the little rascals, you’ve let yourself in 
for some productive hunting. But no 
matter how lazy you are, there'll be 
times when your patience will stretcl 
to the breaking point. 

With a good dog, however, anybody 
who can point a gun straight should 
bring home the meat. Rusty is such a 
dog. He learned the game in rough 
and brushy country where squirrels 
sometimes threaten to become pests. 
Hate of the sight or smell of squirrel 
was born in Rusty. Long before he was 
taken out of his native Hoosier hills 
he bore the reputation of being one 
of the best squirrel dogs in Park: 
County, Indiana. And the reputation 
followed him to Illinois, as far as I’n 
concerned. 

To get at Freeman’s woods we had t 
park the car and then wade half 
mile through knee-deep blue grass 
soppy with dew. By the time we 
reached the woods morning mists wer: 
lifting, to drift slowly off into spa 
ahead of the rising sun. We sent Rust} 
out and waited at an old rail fenc« 
Daylight had put the crows in a nois 
mood, and upon discovering us oI! 
raucous sentry started a bedlam th: 
quieted down only after we'd taken 
few shots at his gang. Then quiet 
reigned again, except for noisy jays 
and the rat-tat-tat of a hungry wo 
pecker. 

Rusty was buried somewhere in the 
deep, damp (Continued on page 7 
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our Ocean Fishing editor, is a fresh- 
IImouth on a fly rod 


C. Blackburn Miller, 
he takes a Maine sma 


er fan too. Here 
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Lined up for the start. Although many ex- 

cellent coon dogs are crossbred, the ones 
in this heat illustrate good hound types. Be- 
fore the final whistle, each handler will be 
illowed to inspire his entry by false starts, 
running forward a few yards with the dog on 
leash. The course is U-shaped and about half a 
mile long. A 400-yard straightaway leads into 
another field, then down through a gully, up 
again into a pasture of junipers, back through 
the corner of a spruce wood, and finally into 
1 brook bottom where the coon has been treed 








At the starter's whistle, the dogs are away 

so fast that they cover several yards before 
the handlers have time to turn their heads. 
The two dogs at the right are in a mild colli- 
sion. Sometimes when this happens the dog 
ahead thinks he's being attacked and turns to 
fight, putting himself and his rival out of éom- 
petition, for these dogs are so fast that those 
which stop to argue can never catch up again 


" for identification. 


for light ones. 
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This aw chances have been auctioned off for the f 
Now he's having his given number painted on bx 
The southpaw artist has several p 
of paint at hand—white or yellow for dark dogs, red or bl 
The numbers will wear off before the next tr 


IELD trials win big followings 

ill over America, but few are 

nore popular, or less publicized, 
than the coon-dog trials of northern 
New England. Moving each summer 
around a sketchily organized circuit 
of back-country farms, they attract 
enthusiastic crowds at every stop. 
This is old coon-hunting country, 
and if these shirt-sleeved Yankees 
own no smart station wagons or stud 
books, they do know their hounds, 
and are ready to back their judg- 
ments with folding money as well as 
loud voices. To let OUTDOOR LIFE 
readers in on this typical American 
custom, William Harnden Foster, our 
Skeet editor, attended a trial one hot 
August day in southern Maine. Here 
is a picture story of what he saw. 

































Coon-Dog Trial 
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» first 5 As soon as the dogs start, the gallery short-cuts across the Three dogs come through the finish stakes only to find a rival al- 
both mouth of the U course to where the coon is. All eyes are right, ready near the tree. All may not be lost, however. Although first 
| pots ' partly to see which dog is ahead, partly to gauge how fast to trot "on the line," the leader may not yet have put his feet up on the tree 
blo ‘ @ in order to be in at the finish. Two judges are waiting at the tree, and barked, to. make himself officially first “at the tree’ and so win 
+ trial 2 but there are none along the course; for unlike bird dogs on trial, both places in the heat. In fact, it looks now as if he might be more in- 
. these hounds may run as they please. Trial-wise ones cut the course terested in greeting his three competitors—perhaps in an unfriendly way 





8 And where's the coon all this time? To show his indifference to 

the whole affair, he's gone to sleep upside down in a crotch (just 
left of center) of the big elm. When the day is over, he'll be retriev- 
ed by a man in lineman's spurs and kept to lay the trail for the next 
trial. He fares the easiest of any bird or animal used in field trials 


9 Held out by his 
owner for a late 
heat, this black-and- 
tan with the 23- 
inch ear spread has 
found himself a shady 
spot. There are no 
drawings for places 
and putting your dog 
in the right heat is a 


rh part of the handling 

strategy. It's all the 

Close decision for the judges. Two dogs, one on each side of the same to this dog 
trunk, bark "tree" at practically the same time. This is the soul-trying though—his manner 
moment in each heat, for the handlers are forbidden to go near the implies he'll climb 
tree or encourage their dogs in any way. Often a dog that's first on the right up the tree 


line ignores both tree and coon, and lies down in the brook to cool off when his turn comes 






































TOILING FOR TROUT Sportsmen's-club members with muscle and the will 


to work can do plenty to improve their own fishing 

and hunting. Enthusiasts of the Kent County Conservation League, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
have built a wing dam in this trout stream and are now placing logs to 

prevent a washout of the far bank. The layout will speed up the current 


‘Onsen nome WOAN LUCKE so that deep holes where trout may feed and hide will be scoured out 
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a CUP-WINNER 
“ae : The huge Alaskan brown , 
bear at left has been ' 
swarded the cup of the 
James L. Clark Studios, 
New York, N.Y., as ; 
\ 





“best all-around trophy 

of 1939." Shot by A. C. a ed 

Gilbert, New Haven, ee 

Conn., its skin was 

10 feet long. Dr. Thre ler ho took these 

Clark stands beside it LITTLE BUT COSTLY at dcauk “Gs ea than the 
6-inch rule, near Lock Haven, Pa., paid a $10 fine for each fish 
because of size, another $10 each for the,28 over daily limits, 


and $14.30 court costs. Total: $874.30. Fish hogging didn't pay! 






FISHHOUNDS [te helpful pooches dispatch all fish 


caught on their California owner's an- 
gling barge near Seal Beach. Photo by Ray Funkhouser, Vallejo 
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= FORGOTTEN FISH This rightmere, cought on the up- 
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r ‘ per Mississippi, is a paddlefish, a 
species seldom taken by anglers, since it eats only tiny aquatic life oe " + pe 
ypical hot-weather fishing scene | 
ASLEEP ON THE DEEP caught by H. B. Smarr, Chicago, Ill. 
| 
t 
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DOUBLE TROUBLE We've mode this 


brook trout 
a sucker for the hook, with two mouths to feed, 
but the California state hatchery at Yosemite 
takes good care of its prize, now 4'/2 in. long 





By the magic of 
AS YOU LIKE IT Polaroid, the new 
: ' : 
: ie lias ’ «abe. 7 sun glasses at right can be adjusted to admit 
SUPPER FOR ONE A,'spieing fp, noth: over igin song nine, trey by 
y! nabs a juicy frog's-leg feed in one grab of his twin-jawed weapon shifting the button on bridge. Side shields are 


louvered for vision without back reflections 


NO FEATHERS LONG HAUL 22low left toright. vou see 















" Glenn Draper Charles 
n- Believe it or not Ro Smith and Charle ; Ry sabia rhe y completed a 
jo = siunibidis of me — 2,300 te rowing trip fre m Pittsburgh 

Cape Vincent, N.Y... a., downriver to their home city, Shreveport, La. 
we state hatchery, is build- 

ing nests for fish! Scat 

tered collections of stones As” 

like tt is will serve as &, 
_— _ spawning places when the ? 
— and ; a ind t j 

crea flooded shortly ki 
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as a bass breeding pool 
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MAGIC-EYE CAMERA SHO 
NEW WAY TO FISH 


At start of cast, 
forefinger holds 
line against rod. 
Next, the metal 
line pick-up must 
be disengaged 


Thread -line reels 
operate onaunique 
principle. Here the 
line spool has been 
removed, disclosing 
the cam and lever 
device that controls 
pick-up on outside 
of reel, which in 
turn spools the line 
when reeling it in 


At conclusion of a 
cast, a slight turn 
of the reel handle 
brings line pick-up 
into play, and the 
retrieve starts in- 
stantly. As line is 
taken in, the spool 
moves—in and out! 
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Rod shows reverse curve as cast is completed. In playing a fish, you re 


even when he's taking line! It won't break—thanks to the 


"slipping cl 





's needed 
tarts, the 


EADER interest in an article on thread- 
R line spinning which we ran last March 
has prompted these stop-action shots of Art 
Neu, nationally known instructor, making 
a single practice cast. Developed abroad, 
spinning for trout, salmon, bass, wall-eyes, 
etc., calls for a new-type rod and reel, and 
a method all its own. Special virtués: ease 
of casting far, even from brushy banks; het 
( 





he weight speeds forward i | ne smoothly from the spool. Backlash? 
Impossible the sp | joes ir evolve, hence requires no thumb- 
ing. Minimum line resistance f¢ ts long casts, even with light lures. Danger of 
overshoo ( »e| handle will engage the pick-up, stop the line 


finer tackle; constant control over fish 5 Overrun? 








7 Unlike a bait ora fly rod, the 2-piece spinning affair 6 Note that the rod has already expended its propel- 
is most lively in action, not at the tip but below it ling force on the weight, seen just above the tip 
















Load shells or cartridges, as you prefer! 
Either a smoothbore tube (shown attached) 
or the shorter, rifled tube may be screwed on 






A brand-new shooting game—Targo. In this 
, novel .22 (shooting standard Long Rifle 















Releasing the target produces only a momentary 


shot shells) and its compact tram uttach- jar which doesn't mar the shooter's aim. By the 
i ment, O. F. Mossberg & Sons offers a one- Close-up of the light 14-oz. trap, which time he connects, the trap arm—now on the re- 
4 man trapshooting outfit that's economical will fit most any single-barrel .410 shot- bound—will be directly under the barrel and 

yet sporty. The 120 tiny pellets of the gun or .22 smoothbore. The trigger re- out of the way. For handicap contests, good 
4 Shell will break the special clay target lease is operated by the forefinger of shots can be made to release targets with gun 
h at 50 feet, yet usually fall spent within the left hand, which in other respects at hip, poor ones at the shoulder, and the trap 
| 200. Above, all set to release the target retains its normal grip on the fore-end spring can be adjusted for strong or weak throws 



























IT’S YOUR TURN 
TO CASH IN! 


Plenty of room on these 
pages for your own hunt- 
ing and fishing pictures. 
So get on the band wagon 
today—submit your best un- 
published photos and facts 
concerning them to our 
Picture Editor, inclosing re- 
turn postage. We'll pay 
you GOOD CASH RATES 


for any or all we can use. 











OLD-TIMER Well-known 


to Michigan 
sportsmen is ‘Spikehorn'’ Mey- 
ers of Harrison, whose tamed 
wild bears answer to their names 
at grub time. Photograph by 
Ray Wright, Saint Louis, Mich. 


CREELFUL ¢y.icfuine 'm 


while fishing in 
the California mountains in- 
spired Ralph A. Green, Eureka, 
to try something really differ- 
ent in angling-trophy pictures 
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| jointed up my fly rod. If Atwood was 
right, it was going to have a busy day 


HE JULY NIGHT was black as a 
pocket, but George and I, high- 
balling down U. S. 6, didn’t need 
road markers or clustered vil- 
lage lights to tell us where we were. 
Mingled odors of scrub pine and beach 
grass came to us on a cool salt breeze, 
and across the bay the long finger of 
Highland Light, stabbing the darkness 
at five-second intervals, assured us 
that we had reached Cape Cod. The 
sandy-bottomed ponds of Brewster, 
Mass., were only an hour’s drive ahead. 

We rolled through Sagamore, Sand- 
wich, and Barnstable, and then it hap- 
pened. There was no sharp report, just 
a sudden swerving lurch, followed by 
the sickening thub-dub of a flat front 
tire. The car skidded to a stop, and for 
a second we sat there by the roadside 
dazedly staring at each other. 

“Well,” George said grimly, “it could 
have been a lot worse. Let’s have your 
trunk key.” 

I gave it to him and waited uncom- 
fortably while he rummaged through 
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Wardens Make 
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the heaped-up compartment, for I knew 
something which George had yet to 
learn. His voice floated back to me, 
muffled by luggage. 

“Suitcases, tackie, rods, net, boots— 
where in the deuce is the jack?” 

I swallowed nervously. ‘I—TI left it 
home,”’ I confessed, ‘to make more 
room for the fishing stuff.’ 

But as it turned out, leaving that 
jack home was one of the smartest 
things I ever did. 

There was a house near by. By good 
fortune, its owner, a chap in his thirties, 
proved to be the local garageman, and 
he agreed to pull on his trousers and 
come to our aid. As he unbolted the 
spare tire from its rack, his eye fell up- 
on our assortment of tackle. 

“Nice set of gear,’’ he commented ap- 
provingly. “Where you aimin’ to fish?” 
“We're going to try the smallmouths 


_ down Brewster way,” I told him. 


He rolled the spare around to the 
front and leaned it against the fender. 
“If you’re lookin’ for barss, mister,’ he 
said, “you want to go to Long Pawnd 
here in Barnstable. I’m the warden and 
I know.” 

“Pretty good, is it?’’ George inquired, 
more or less casually, to be polite. 

The garageman hoisted the spare in- 
to place. “Good?” he grunted. ‘Well, 
last Friday my brother and I took six 
barss out of there that weighed just 
over eighteen pounds, I'll leave it to you 
if that’s good.” 

I heard George’s breath catch sharp- 
ly. “It’s good enough for me,” he 
agreed quickly. 

“If you'd like to try it,” our friend 





Three pounds of black fury from Long Pawnd 










went on, “come over to the house 
around 7 o'clock Friday morning— 
that’s my day off—and ask for Bill At- 


wood. I’m Bill Atwood,” he added, 
keeping everything straight. 
“Seven o'clock Friday. We'll be 


there,’’ I promised. 

“O.K. And so will the barss.” Pock- 
eting his fee, the warden-garageman 
gathered up his tools and disappeared 
into the night.... 

The following Friday morning George 
and I tried not to be skeptical as we 
stood with Bill Atwood and his brother 
Dan on the sandy shore of Long Pond. 
It looked good, with its weedy coves and 
lily pads, but we'd heard about these 
superponds before. And the alibis that 
usually followed—the moon was wrong, 
the weather was too cold, too hot, too 
calm, or too windy. And besides, with 
bass you never know. Over Brewster 
way, the fishing had been extremely dis- 
appointing, the bass having been in one 
of their capricious moods. During the 
night, though, the wind had hauled 
around into the south, and the sky was 
partly overcast, making this a better 
day for fishing than any we'd had. 
Anyway, George and I were glad to 
give Long Pond a try. We each had a 
fly rod and a wide variety of flies, and 
I had my plug-casting outfit as well, 
just in case. 

The Atwood boys put their trust in a 
bucket of mummichogs—those rugged, 
salt-water minnows which follow the 
tide up the mud creeks in countless mil- 
lions—-but they had a can of night 
crawlers too. The boys intended to an- 
chor off the pads, while George and I 
wanted to skirt the shore line, so the 
Atwoods took one boat and we the 
other. 

“Cruise along that shore,” Bill told 
us, pointing, “and around the cove. It 
makes off deep by the sand dune there 
—must be ten or twelve fathom. Good 
luck!” 

“A dead whale or a stove boat,” 
George promised, and we pulled for the 
cove. 

I was at the oars, holding the boat a 
few yards off the weeds while George 
flicked a Lord Baltimore among the pad 
pockets. It wasn't many minutes later, 
as I rowed slowly along, lulled by the 
calm drowsiness of the summer morn- 
ing, that I (Continued on page 57) 
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Use a yellow filter to cut out atmos- 
pheric haze and build up cloud effects 


ROBABLY I shall remember for- 
ever a certain trip on Lake Erie, 
not because of anything I caught, 
saw, or did, but because of the 
pictures I didn’t get with my camera. 
Swell souvenirs they would have been, 
too, and worth a lot to me today. But 
when I developed the negatives they 
were as dense as stove lids, and just 
about as easy to print. Had I then 
known more about photography, I 
might have treated the negatives with 
reducer, and got passable prints. But 
the main trouble was, I didn’t realize 
that over-water-photography technique 
often differs considerably from that em- 
ployed on land, largely because there is 
so much more light involved in the 
former. And that ruins negatives. 

The Lake Erie pictures were spoiled 
by excessive exposure—probably seven 
or eight times too much. The illumina- 
tion on boats, shore objects, and the wa- 
ter itself didn’t seem so bright; but my 
eyes were fooling me. Actually there 
was a double dose of light which not 
only came directly from the sun through 
clear atmosphere, but was reflected 
from the water almost without loss. 
The iris of the human eye contracts re- 
flexively to shut out excessive light, and 
consequently the illumination did not 
seem so great as it actually was. There- 
fore the photographer, in over-water 
work, should make his camera behave 
much like the eye by closing down the 
diaphragm; he may, in addition, have 
to increase shutter speed. 

Since that disappointing trip, I have 
learned a lot of tricks the outdoor cam- 
eraman can employ to insure better 
over-water fishing, hunting, or just 
plain vacation pictures; but perhaps the 
most important matter of all is expo- 
sure. If you ignore it, you're licked. 

Almost invariably, photographs tak- 


Pictures Over Water | 


Leave the land technique ashore if 


you want results from your camera 


By WALTER E. BURTON 


en over water, or along the shore 
of a good-sized body of it, require 
shorter exposures or a smaller 
lens stop, or both, than objects 
photographed on land. Among 
various reasons for this are: 1. 
Abundance of light caused by re- 
flection from water and sand 
along shore and, to some extent, 
by clearer atmosphere. 2. Motion 
of boats and other objects. 3. Vi- 
bration and movement of vessel 
from which picture is taken. 4. 
When the subject is a sunset over 
water. 5. When photographing 
silhouettes of near-by objects. 6. 
Necessity of getting natural ap- 
pearance in waves and waterfalls. 

When shooting a scene entirely over 
water from a boat or from shore, al- 
most unbelievably short exposures will 
suffice. If the scope includes little more 
than water, sky, and some distant shore 
line, the exposure may be as little as 
one-sixth or one-seventh that required 
for a landscape under the same sun 
brilliance. For pictures of vessels on 
open water, from one-fourth to one-half 
the exposure necessary for a land ob- 
ject will be sufficient. 

Although you may have a high-speed 
camera (one having a shutter speed of 
1/500 second or faster), chances are 
that you will get little opportunity to 
try fast shots unless you are on the 








water or on shore. But there a 1/500- 
second exposure, with a large dia- 
phragm opening, will produce a printa- 
ble negative on almost any fast pan- 
chromatic or orthochromatic film, even 
when the sun is not shining brightly. 
With such a camera you can make well- 
exposed shots of your friends in action 

running, jumping, diving, struggling 
with a fish, etc. Ducks in flight, and 
other moving birds and animals, should 
be photographed at from 1/200 to 1/500 
second, when possible, to stop wing and 
leg motion. 

When you are using your camera ina 
motorboat, you have at least two kinds 
of movement to reckon with, in addition 
to the motion of the subject. One is the 
progress of the boat through the water, 
a second is the vibration caused by the 
engine. A third may be present: the up- 
and-down motion caused by waves. To 
insure good pictures, keep the camera 
or your arms from touching any part 
of the craft while you make the ex- 
posure. Wait to press the button until 
the boat is either on the crest of a wave 
or in its trough, for at these points ver- 
tical motion is at a minimum. Also 
and this is very important—never use a 


shutter speed of less than 1/100 second 
when shooting from a moving boat. Even 
on a dull day, there probably will be 
enough light to permit such speed. 
Every 


vacation-snapshot collection 


If that awkward foreground must be kept in, it 
can be made less distracting, above, by st 
ping down lens and decreasing shutter speed 
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can be improved by including a few 
good sunset shots, and perhaps some sil- 
houettes. Sunset pictures are made by 
pointing the lens directly at the sun as 
it is about to sink below the horizon. 
Clouds will make the composition more 
interesting. Short exposure is usually 
given; if you do not use a meter, try 
1/200 second at F/16 on a fast pan- 
chromatic film, without a filter. Many 
photographers use a deep-yellow filter, 
requiring three or four times normal 
exposure on sunsets. The exposure in 
this case would be something like 1/50 
second at F/16. If you do your own 
negative processing, reduce the devel- 
oping time a little to prevent excessive 
contrast. 

Figures of fishermen, bathers, etc., 
can be silhouetted against a stretch of 
white, sunlit beach, or against the re- 
flected “path” of the sun across water. 
A deer or moose silhouetted against an 
evening sky is a worthy prize for any 
hunter. Use an exposure which is cor- 
rect for the background area—beach, 
water, or sky. 

Waves, and waterfalls, sometimes 
give photographers trouble. They often 
look unreal in pictures because they are 
either too blurred or too crisp and 
Sharp. Generally the best shutter speed 
for these shots is between 1/25 and 
1/100 second. Lesser speed will cause 
blurring, greater speed will ‘freeze’ the 
water and spray and make it look un- 
natural. You must, of course, adjust 
your lens diaphragm to balance the ex- 
posure at the shutter speed used. 

Unless you are an excellent judge, 
you probably will be more successful in 
your over-water camera work if you 
use a reliable exposure meter. Opinions 
vary as to which kind is best, but the 
photo-electric type has one advantage 
Over the extinction type: it does not in- 
volve the light sensitivity of the human 
eye, which, particularly at the beach or 
on water, is likely to be deceiving. Use 
the meter as directed. If you happen to 
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As if running the horizon downhill wasn't bad enough, the pho- 
tographer here completely spoiled his picture by merging the 
heads of his angler and oarsman into the strip of background 


Made with g short 


the water 


possess a Weston (pho- 
to-electric type) here’s a 
little trick you may find 
useful when you are out 
on water and don’t know 
what to use as a gauge 
in taking a reading with 
the meter. If the sky is 
cloudless, point the me- 
ter straight up, shield its 
eye from the direct rays 
of the sun, and take a 
reading. Then set the 
dial so that the reading 
falls one or two notches 
to the right of the 2X 
mark. The exposure in- 
dicated would be approx- 
imately correct for a 
landscape object. Re- 
duce it as suggested for 
over-water work, say to 
one-fifth for a seascape 
and one-third for a pic- 
ture of a passing boat. 

There are a lot of other 
angles to the business of making 
successful pictures over water or 
along the shore, but probably the 
most important, from the amateur's 
standpoint, is the one just discussed 

exposure. A safe method to follow 
at first is to make one test shot with 
ample exposure, and then another at 
a fraction of the first, say one-fourth. 
The resulting negatives will indicate 
the time of future exposures. 

Other angles mentioned here may 
lead you to conclude that the whole 
business is hopelessly complicated. 
However, you can often ignore 
abuse) many of the rules without 
serious trouble. And you may never 
encounter some of the conditions in- 
volved. However, for maximum suc- 
cess in over-water camera shooting, 
you ough to find some of the follow- 
ing hints helpful. 

Lighting: Contrary to general be- 
lief, a (Continued on page 67) 





There, that's a lot better! Taken in the afternoon at F/4, ex- 
posure |/500 second. Below, the same negative has been used 
to produce a night-trolling scene by printing positive darker 


(or 


An exposure meter is as useful on water 
as on land, but allowance must be made 
for the difference in light conditions 
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RUFFED GROUSE 


It's also widely known as 
partridge, birch partridge, 
pheasant, mountain pheas- 
ant, and drumming grouse 


HE ALIASES under which many 
of our game animals and birds are 
disguised are more numerous than 
those of any public enemy. Some- 
times the same name is used in different 
sections to describe a totally different 
bird or animal. You get a letter, writ- 
ten in pencil on blue-ruled paper, from 
your guide and friend, Bill Bloxham of 
Maine, and he tells you the partridge 
shooting down his way is “the best I 
ever see.”” Maybe in the same mail 
comes a letter from Tom Tolliver of Vir- 
ginia advising you to hurry South, for 
the partridge shooting in his section 
of the Old Dominion is something to get 
excited over. If you aren’t up to your 
local nomenclature you think that Bill 
and Tom are selling you a bill of goods 
on the same bird. 
They aren't. Bill is talking of ruffed 
grouse, while Tom is running a tem- 





PINTAIL DUCK 


Local names include lady- ‘ 
bird, split-tail, and smee! 

































perature over bobwhites. The ruffed 
grouse also has the distinction of be- 
ing called drumming grouse, birch par- 
tridge, pheasant, and mountain pheas- 
ant. Tom Tolliver will probably use one 
of the two names last mentioned in 
speaking of this grand bird, whereas a 
native of the Berkshire Hills in Massa- 
chusetts might call it a birch partridge. 
My first fishing and camping trip in 
Maine was when I was a lad in 
knee trousers. My guide and I 
were camped beside a trout stream 
in Washington County, more than 
twenty miles from either a rail- 
road station or a steamboat land- 
ing. It was a wild country, heavi- 
ly timbered, with much game. 
One night I was awakened by a 
fierce screech, near at hand, which 
made me popeyed with terror. 
“What's that?” I gasped. 

“Only a lucivee,’”’ said Hank. 
“"’Twon’'t hurt ye.” 

The lucivee was a Canada 
lynx, and lucivee is a corrup- 
tion of the French loup cervier, 
the name used by the habit- 
ants of Quebec, and which had 
found its way into Yankeeland. 
But to this day I never hear the word 
without having that appalling 
screech ring in my ears. 

The first colonists of this country 
came largely from Great Britain. 
They came to a land with birds and 
animals that only faintly resembled 
those to which they were accustomed 
in the ‘‘old country,” and naturalists 
were lacking among them. Therefore 
they named the creatures around 
them after those with which they had 
been familiar, and which these crea- 
tures slightly resembled. Where pre- 
vious experience with a similar ani- 
mal was lacking, they sometimes 
used the Indian name, as in the case 
of the moose. Had they done so all 
the way through, the results would 
have been better. As it is, our game 
birds and animals are burdened with 
popular names which often clash 

with the correct scientific names, and 









By 
ALLEN PARSONS 


which vary greatly—to put it mildly 
among different sections of the country 
Science has yielded, in some cases, t 
the way in which the incorrect name 
have fastened themselves to the speec! 
of our people. For instance, there’s the 
Rocky Mountain goat. It isn’t a goat 
at all, but an antelope related to the 
serow of the Himalayas. But a goat he 
was dubbed because he looked like 





AMERICAN CIVET CAT 


It has no trace of civet, and it isn't 
a cat. More like a raccoon, it's also 
called cacomixle and ring-tailed cat 


goat, and a goat he’ll always be, with 
without the smell. Then there's the rins 
tailed cat, or civet cat, of the Southwe 
It isn’t a cat and resembles a raccoon 
doesn’t have any of the musky odor 
civet about it, and civet cats are four 
only in the Old World. But science 
lows the name of ring-tailed cat; 
popular name of civet cat ties it up w 
Europe; and bassarisk, bassaris, « 
omixle, mountain cat, and raccoon 
are some of the other names under wh 
it struggles. That's a big load for 
small animal. 

For some time it was thought tl! 
the cross fox, black fox, and silver 
were all separate species. Now they 
known to be color phases of the red 1 
In 1887 a reliable observer found on t 
Moose River, Labrador, a fox litter t 
contained seven kits. Of these two wert 
red, three were cross, and the 
others black and silver. Likewise 
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WOODCOCK 


Wood hen, big mud snipe, bogsucker, night 
partridge, timber doodle, hookum pake— 


all are regional labels for this grand bird 


parts of the West, they speak of brown 
bears and cinnamon bears. Both, of 
course, are color phases of our com- 
mon black bear. 

Our two largest deer are the moose 
and the elk. Had the first white hunt- 
ers to see the moose in America been 
Swedes or Norwegians, they would 
have called this great deer an elk, for 
his first cousin, under that name, roams 
the forests of the Scandinavian Penin- 
sula and parts of Russia. The elk hound 
is a breed of dog that has been developed 
and trained to hunt it. As for our elk, 
the frontiersmen who picked that name 
for him didn’t have much imagination, 
for that deer doesn’t resemble the true 
elk of Europe at all, but is a round- 
horn deer related to the European red 
deer. Wapiti, the Cree Indian name, is 
a good fit for this fine animal, and has a 
sound and an appeal that “elk’”’ doesn’t 
have. 

North America’s one species of wild 
cattle is the buffalo, which isn’t a buf- 





ROCKY MOUNTAIN GOAT 


The Rocky Mountain part is right, 
but he's an antelope, not a goat 
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falo but a bison. A near relative 
of his still exists in Europe, 
though now almost extinct, and 
is called the aurochs. But a 
“buffaler” our great beast will 
remain to the end of time. Our 
great unspotted cat, the cougar, 
stalks through our literature as 
a panther, painter, puma, moun- 
tain lion, and catamount, but in 
some parts of the South cata- 
mount is another name for the 
wildcat. As for the wildcat he’s 
a bobcat, bay lynx, or red lynx, 
and a fierce little devil under any 
of those names. 

Hank, my Maine guide to 
whom I have referred, was a 
raconteur of parts. During the 
winter he ran a trapline, and the 
furs he took made a material 
part of his income. That 
summer I camped with 
him he brought up again 
and again his tough luck 
of the previous winter. 
An “Injin devil’ had just 
about ruined his winter's 
work. He'd find traps 
sprung and baits eaten, and of- 
ten what had been a fine catch of 
marten or otter had been eaten 
by the malignant haunter of his 
trail. 

“The cussed thing found every 
set I made,” he complained. 
“There wan't nawthin I c’d do, 
neither. He'd spot every trap I 
set for him, an’ uncover it. He 
just about lived off’n me, an’ I 
didn’t make my grub fer a hard 
winter’s work.” 

Hank’s Injin devil was a wol- 
verene, otherwise known as glut- 
ton and carcajou, a stray from Canada. 
The Pennant’s martens the guide 
trapped he called fishers. Other trap- 
pers know them as pekans, black cats, 
or black fox. 

If you try to reason out the why of 
some of these names you get nowhere. 
The mountain beaver of the Northwest 
isn’t a beaver at all but a sewellel, a 
creature distinct; and pika of the Rock- 
ies is also a little chief hare, rock 
rabbit, tailless hare, whistling 
hare, and cony, though it’s nei- 
ther a rabbit nor a hare. Wood 
hen, big-headed snipe, big mud 
snipe, wood snipe, night par- 
tridge, timber doodle, hookum 
pake, bogsucker, bog bird, whis- 
tler, and big-eyes are all local 
names for one and the same bird, 
the woodcock. But I don’t love 
him any the less because of these 
crazy monikers that have been 
put upon his unresisting, long- 
billed head. But to think of call- 


’ 


ing such a sporty and tooth- 
some bird a bogsucker! There 


was no poetry or appreciation 
in the soul of the individual who 
thought that tag up and be- 
stowed it on the woodcock. Too 


bad that it ever took, even locally. 

Hidden in your blind of rushes you 
see a pintail duck stick out its legs, cup 
its wings, and prepare to make a socia- 
ble call upon your decoys. A load of 6’s 
brings it down. You have killed a sprig- 
tail, split-tail, spike-tail, or sharptail if 
it’s a drake; if it’s a hen you have ended 
the career of a gray duck, pied gray 
duck, or pied widgeon. 

But whether you have killed duck or 
drake you have bagged a winter duck, 
lady-bird, long-necked cracker, a har- 
lan, or a smee. That last name sounds 
as though its original roost was in the 
haunts of Lewis Carroll’s Jabberwock, 
but all of them are labels by which the 
pintail is locally known in different sec- 
tions of the United States. You have 


killed one duck, but already your bag is 
heavy with names. 


It’s all very con- 





COUGAR 


Our largest unspotted cat, he prowls 
the country as a panther, painter, 
puma, mountain lion, and catamount 


fusing. The next time you get a letter 
from a friend living at a distance and 
inviting you to come smee-hunting with 
him, don’t hastily turn it down because 
you think he’s trifling with you. 

That’s just a taste of what these 
pioneer namers did when they got to 
work upon waterfowl. Before they got 
through they had made use of about 
every combination of sounds recogniz- 
able by the human ear. You have to 
admire their ingenuity even though the 
results were often anything but happy. 
If I have one favorite among our water- 
fowl it is probably the black duck, not 
only because this bird was one of the 
few good ducks we had in New Eng- 
land when I was a boy, but also because 
of its size and toothsomeness. When 
you drop a black you've got something, 
and even one makes a showing at the 
end of a rather unsuccessful day in a 
blind. My friend the black duck also 
goes under the names of dusky duck, 
black mallard, dusky mallard, redleg 
duck, summer black duck, and spring 
black duck. Try and make sense out 
of the last two! 

When I was about twelve years old I 
had a single-barrel shotgun, of cheap 
Belgian (Continued on page 87) 


WHO'S WHO IN THE WORLD OF GAME, 
OR WHICH IS WHAT=IT’S ALL VERY 
COLORFUL, BUT A BIT CONFUSING 
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Hitting a rock in mid-air looks pretty 
difficult—but you can learn to do it 


LEARN TO SHOOT 
BY PLINKING 


REATHES there a gun nut with 
soul so dead that he has never squared 
off with a .22 rifle, a couple of boxes of 
cartridges, and some tin cans—and had 
himself a fine time? If such a fellow 
exists, I doubt if he is a good shot 
anyway. He may be able to lie on his 
tummy and punch holes in the black all 
day long, or he may be able to quote 
ballistics by the yard. But unless he’s 
had a long and joyous apprenticeship 
on informal targets with the .22 he 


probabiy isn’t any great shakes as a 
catch-as-catch-can rifleman. 

There’s more fun, more instruction, 
more downright joy in a .22 than in 
all the .30/06’s, .270’s, and Swifts ever 
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made. Furthermore, any man who 
shoots one of the deadly big rifles 
well, does so because he first 
learned to shoot a .22, and also 
probably because he keeps his eye 
and his trigger finger tuned up 
with that same .22. 

It is often said that America’s 
No. 1 game animal is the cotton- 
tail rabbit. Instead, it’s the tin 
can—and after that the bottle. 
Both are fine targets, far better 
for the ordinary man than mere 
black-and-white circles. Why? 
Because something happens when 
they’re hit—-and most of us want 
action when we shoot. We can 
learn a lesson from the carnival 
shooting gallery. Is it filled with 
nice black-and-white paper tar- 
gets? Not on your life! It 
abounds with clay pipes, floating 
ducks, moving squirrels, running 
moose, ringing bells. Everything 
falls, breaks or makes a noise 
when it’s hit—and the public 
loves it! In spite of the bum 
stocks, open sights, and poor 
trigger pulls that shooting-gallery 
guns ordinarily have, few genuine 
gun nuts can pass one by, for the 
simple reason that no one grows 
so sophisticated that he doesn’t 
like to get action for his money. 
A shooting gallery gives it! 

Want to learn that you must 
swing with moving game? That 
parade of nice little metal squir- 
rels will teach you. Want to 
break yourself of the habit of 
dragging out your aim for each 
shot? Try knocking off every one 
of those squirrels as it slides by— 
or ringing that swinging gong. 

We can’t take shooting galleries 
with us on our informal jaunts 
into the country. But we can make our 
plinking a lot of fun as well as ex- 
cellent practice for game _ shooting. 
Forget not the humble bottle, the world’s 
most satisfying and instructive target 
for the beginner. When he hits one, 
something dramatic happens, some- 
thing that no hole in the black can 
ever equal. Line those bottles up, shoot 
standing on your hind legs, and watch 
them break. As your skill grows, move 
farther back. Even your Aunt Minnie, 
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who never in her life has pulled a 
trigger—or wanted to—will probably 
ask to take a hand in the game. 

And tin cans? As far as the .22 
shooter goes they are one of the most 
useful objects in nature. Put one on the 
ground and start it rolling with bullets. 
You might even make a game out of it 
The contestant who can roll it farthest 
in a given number of shots wins. If he 
misses, or if the can stops moving be- 
tween shots, he’s disqualified. Silly 
stuff? Not at all! Your expert can- 
roller will come a lot closer to stopping 
that big white-tail buck as he bounds 
over a windfall, and is in sight only a 
couple of seconds, than will the man 


who does nothing but make small 
groups in a target. 
Almost as good as the shooting- 


gallery duck is the swinging tin can. 
Tie a string to one, suspend it from a 
tree, and set it swinging. A fine and 
tricky target, that, one from which 
even the most skillful rifleman can 
learn something. Want a bounding deer 
in miniature? Then put a can into a 
swift little stream and shoot at it as it 
dances along the riffles. You'll do a lot 
of missing, and also a lot of learning! 

Suppose you crave maximum action 
and results for the fraction of a cent 
each shot costs. Then buy hollow-point 
high-speeds, and shoot at tin cans filled 
with water. These cans will jump into 
the air, split wide open, and spray 
water over the countryside! 

Want to learn how to please friends 
and astonish strangers? Try aerial 
work with that .22. Hitting objects in 
the air looks frightfully hard, but it 
isn't. The trick is to hold just below 
your target when it’s at the top of its 
flight. Then pull the trigger and watch 
it bust! 

Well, maybe it isn’t quite that easy 
People are used to horizontal, not 
vertical, movement, and this up-and 
down business confuses them. It is 
best to start with a medium-sized tin 
can. Stick with it until you can hit 
it almost every time, then work down 
to smaller cans, stones, empty cartridge 
cases, then finally coins. When you can 
hit a penny, you'll automatically be- 
come the life of the picnic. Men will 


envy you, and beautiful girls will follow 
you about. 


Even when you can hit a 





A superb small-game and plinking rifle: Model 75 Winchester with Stith-mounted Zeiss ‘scope 
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little .22 is more 
dangerous to shoot 
in level country than 
many high-power 
rifles, for the .22 bul- 
let almost always 
ricochets, while 
bullets driven at high 
velocities tend to go 
to pieces on impact 
with the soil. 
Dollar for dollar, 
there’s more fun in 


a .22 than in any 
other sort of fire- 


arm. The margin of 
profit on the cheap 
and medium-price 
rifles must be in- 
credibly low. A five- 
dollar .22 may leave 
something to be de- 
sired in refinements, 


This hunter's choice is a .22 pump mounted with a Weaver ‘scope but it is a marvel- 


nice tame can thrown into the air, how- 
ever, you'll gain plenty of ohs and ahs— 
and plenty of practice. A fellow from 
an ammunition company came by the 
other day. He not only could break 
stones thrown into the air, but he could 
pick off the fragments as they fell. If 
you ever get that good, you’re good! 

Another way to dramatize plinking 
(and to get good practice) is to take 
out into the country some fair-size 
pieces of cardboard with game animals 
drawn on them in natural colors. Have 
someone set one up in the grass at an 
unknown range. Then shoot at it, 
putting in five shots as fast as possible. 
Such shooting can be scored—a chest, 
head, or neck shot counting 5, other 
body shots 4, and leg shots 3 or 2. 
It's a fine picnic game and also ex- 
cellent informal practice, a lot more 
fun to most people than shooting at 
formal black-and-white targets. 

But now for just a word of caution! 

To many, the .22 seems like 
a toy. It makes little noise, it 
doesn’t kick, it sounds anything 
but deadly. Yet that warning 
which the loading companies 
print on the flaps of .22 car- 
tridge boxes—Dangerous with- 
in 1 mile—isn’t apple sauce. 
Many a domestic animal and 
many a human being has been 
wounded by those tiny bullets, 
from half a mile to a mile from 
the muzzle. 


The plinker should always 
know where his bullet will 
land. He should shoot against 


a hillside or stream bank, so 
that his bullets won't go sail- 
ing over into the next town- 
Ship and hit Farmer Brown's 
cow—or maybe Farmer Brown 
himself. Even ricochets often 
travel several hundred yards, 
and if there is anything calcu- 
lated to fill the human heart 
With fear and anger it is the 
sound of bullets whining over- 
head. As a matter of fact, the 


Any kid would like this kind 
of home work. And shatter- 
ing jars and bottles is fun 
for grown-up shooters too 
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ously precise little 
instrument at that. As a matter of ex- 
periment, not long ago I fitted a ’scope 
to a little single-shot .22 which cost less 
than five dollars. Shooting from a 
muzzle-and-elbow rest, I found that 
little rifle just about as accurate as 
you could want. Some of these rifles 
must be sold below cost to promote the 
consumption of cartridges, just as 
razors are practically given away to 
promote the use of certain kinds of 


blades. But the ammunition is a bar- 
gain too. The man who wants to be- 
come handy with a .30/06, say, will 


have to pay approximately five dollars 
for fifty shots. With a .22 those fifty 
shots would cost him about 30 cents. No 
wonder the plinkers have the edge on 
the boys who don’t plink! 

The man who does some big-game 
hunting, or plans to, probably ought 
to acquire a .22 similar in action to 
his big-game rifle. A lever-action fan, 
for example, is probably best served 


with one of the fine Model 398A Marlins, 
which work just like the bigger Marlin, 
Winchester, or Savage lever-action 
rifles. The bolt-action user will find the 
woods full of good .22’s costing from 
around five dollars up to almost ninety 
dollars for the Winchester Model 52 
sporter, the snazziest of all .22 rifles. 
The devotee of the Remington line of 
pump-action big-game rifles will find 
a world of good .22 pumps. 

Time was when a .22 automatic 
(which, just for plinking, has no equal) 
cost the consumer around thirty bucks. 
Now those who long for one of those 
little cartridge burners can have one for 
considerably less than half that. Win- 
chester puts out the Model 74 for about 
half the price of the older and very 
good Model 63. I have just tried one out 
and it’s a dandy. Marlin makes the 
Al with either a peep or an open sight. 
Mossberg, Savage, and Stevens have 
also entered the field of late years. All 
these rifles are highly satisfactory, and 
all cost just above or just below fifteen 
dollars. For plinking—or “informal 
target practice,” if you wish to call it 
by its more refined name—the auto- 
matic can't be beat; but how those little 
autos do eat up the hulls! 

For the man who wants to put a 
little more dough into his .22 and who 
likes the bolt action, the relatively new 
Winchester Model 75 sporter is a honey. 
It is on the light side, weighing less 
than six pounds with a receiver sight 
and a sling; but the stock is one of the 
best-shaped to be found on a factory 
rifle. It has a good, well-curved, close 
pistol grip, a hand-filling semibeavertail 
fore-end. The whole business is nicely 
checkered, and the crisp, light trigger 
pull is a dream. In addition, its metal 
parts are just as good as those found on 
the aristocratic Model 52 sporter—at 
one third the price. 

However, one sour note—and a sug- 
gestion to Mr. (Continued on page 72) 
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With a he 


HE sporting item read: “Heavy 

rains along the coast have caused 

most of the rivers to rise. Steel- 

head fishermen are unquestion- 
ably out of luck this week-end.’ 

When I had finished swearing, I 
tossed the paper to Art. He read the 
item, waved a hand airily, and said, 
“So what?” 

“So we don't go 
what!”’ I yelped in 
luck!” 

“Calm yourself, son, calm yourself.” 
Art leaned toward me. “Now, I know 
a place....” 


Sunday, that’s 
pain. “Just our 


WE ROLLED into the “place” early 
Sunday morning. The day was a typical 
north-California one, a mixture of fog 
and rain, squally little showers, and 
intermittent flashes of weak sunlight. 
Except for the condition of the river, 
it was a grand day for fishermen, easy 
on the eyes, but tough on photographers. 

The place was a prune ranch on the 
banks of a high hill overlooking the 
Russian River. We paid half a dollar 
(to a surprised proprietor) to park, and 
assembled our tackle. I was still un- 
convinced, but Art set off down the 
muddy path as though the steelheads 
were waiting. I sniffed, and followed 
along the river. 

The water was high, all right, and 
muddy—bad news for fishermen. Yet 
somehow Art’s confidence began to get 
me. I caught up with him. “You say 
this creek we're headed for never gets 
muddy, even in weather like this?” 
“That's right. And wait'll you see 
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ut—a fighter fresh from the seo 


the spot where we fish! It’s the slickest 
set-up you ever saw, or ever hope to.” 

And it was. The river was a rolling 
flood of mocha, but when we got to its 
junction with the creek I saw what 
Art had in mind. It was an unusual 
set-up. The crystal-clear waters of the 
creek rolled smoothly over a long 
gravel bar and then joined the river. 
The effect of the meeting was startling. 
There was enough water from the 
creek to thrust back the water of the 
river for from five to ten feet, in 
irregular patches. Just where the two 
colors merged, Art told me, was the 
place to cast. 

I waded out to the bar, and fished 
almost directly down into the con- 
fluence of the waters. Since Art had 
forgotten his boots, he had to stand 
on shore, back of me, and be content 
with long casts into the main current 
of the creek. His bait would drift down 
in a wide circle, and end up in the 
same pool I was fishing. Often his line 
circled my legs, and when he retrieved, 
his hook caught in my boots. 

“Suppose you hook a fish, around 
my legs?" I asked. 

“Boy, you’d better start jumping,” 
he retorted calmly, as he cast again. 

But there didn’t seem to be much 
danger of that. We fished eagerly for an 
hour or two; tried loose roe fastened to 
the double spawn hook with a couple of 
turns of silk; changed to berries, which 
are balls of roe tied in malines, a fine, 
net-like material; we tried spoons and 
even, in a moment of despair, wet flies. 
Nothing happened. “You and your 
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ideas!’’ I snorted. “I should be 
in bed—the way the steelheads are. 

Art looked crestfallen. ‘‘They’re not 
here right now. But you'll see, later 
on in the day.” 

We went down the river then, and 
tried the potholes, where the whirl- 
ing water spun itself into foam. Art 
stood on a high bowlder and dropped 
his bait into one of the holes. He yelled 
suddenly, sharply, “Hank! Watch my 
rod tip!” 

I looked. Sure enough, the tip was 
making stealthy little dips toward the 


pool. Quickly Art struck, and his rod 
arched. The fish made a run or two, 
not far—and then quit. He lifted it 


from the water. It proved to be a 
hardmouth, as that species of chub is 
called locally. Grimly and a little stiffly 
he removed it from the hook. He didn’t 
look at me. I helped him in his em- 


barrassment, by giving a loud and lusty 
page 50) 
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He started for the mouth of the creek 
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".,. transplanted right into 
our living room," writes Dr. Martin 


And because his movie maker is a Ciné-Kodak Eight, a dime 
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Steelheads—Rain or Shine 


“Well,” he said in self-defense, “I 
didn't get skunked anyhow.” 

We moved farther down the river to 
a beautiful spot where the river made 
a bend around a long gravel bar. The 
rolling hills, patched with evergreens, 
mounted gently on all sides. 

I cast patiently, far out and upstream, 
letting the tumbling bait roll with the 
current for a distance, with the reel 
running free. Then a slow retrieve. But 
there wasn’t any optimism in my work; 
I knew the river was too muddy. Yes, 
I was repaid for my lack of faith—I 
didn’t get a touch. 

But Art suddenly yelled, and as I 
looked in his direction he leaned back 
on his rod. The sun appeared thinly for 
a moment, and the scene was bright and 
clear, unforgettable. I knew he had 
hooked a steelhead, for the rod doubled, 
and his line tightened as the 
fish made its first sizzling run, 
a wild straight dash across the 
river. Then he slowed and Art 
began to pump, a forgotten cig- 
arette clenched between his 
lips. When Art had checked 
him, the steelhead leaped splen- 
didly, a flashing bar of silver in 
the momentary sunlight. Glee- 
fully Art chortled, “No steel- 
heads, eh? What do you call 
this?” 

Nothing could have stopped 
that fish at first, but gradually 
the struggling form slacked its 
efforts, and Art brought it close 
to the bank, hooked a finger in 
its gills, and lifted it from the 
water. It weighed about six 
pounds, a gleaming silver, red- 
striped torpedo of a fish. 

Jubilantly and silently, we 
shook hands. Maybe we might 
do something after all. Heart- 
ened tremendously, I began to 
fish in earnest, but it didn’t do 
me any good. In fact, by the 
time we'd worked our way back 
toward the junction of creek 
and river, it was 3 o'clock or 
later, and neither of us had had 
any further action. I was pessi- 


mistic again. “You and your 
bright ideas!" I scoffed. “You 
don't see any other anglers out 
today—they have too much 
sense. Besides, that steelie you 


got was a lucky one.” 

“Take it easy,” laughed Art. 
“T admit that was a lucky one, 
but the ones we're going to get 
at the creek mouth will be more 
than that. This is the best time 
of day to get them. Come on.” 

We were only a short distance from 


are 


the creek, so I said, “One more cast 
here, and I'll be right with you.” 
I made the cast, and Art watched. The 


moving bait rolled swiftly down the cur- 
rent, then stalled on an obstruction. I 
yanked to pull it off, and with a crash 
like a thunderbolt, a steelhead came out 
of the water like a silvery bow. Surprise 
made me almost miss that fish, but, with 
Art yelling encouragement, I settled 
down to the job 

The steelie made 
istic runs, fast and 
landed it in short order. It was small, 
of course—big steelhead are never 
landed quickly. About two pounds, the 
little trout was nevertheless a beauty, 
with its dark olive-green back and its 


several character- 
powerful, but I 
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typical red stripe. Small—but perfect! 

I wanted to continue right there, but 
Art picked up our two fish and headed 
for the creek mouth. Over his shoulder 
he warned, “Don't be fooled by that one, 
Hank. It was just a lucky cast, like 
mine. We'd better mosey on to the pool 
before it gets too dark. Come on.” 

Somewhat reluctantly, I followed. A 
light rain began to fall. 

Standing on the submerged bar, fish- 
ing diligently, I wondered aloud if it 
wouldn't have been better for us to have 
stayed downriver, mud or no. Art just 
sniffed. “You remind me of the darky 


down south-Florida way,” he said. “After 
going without a bite all day, in what he 
knew was a good spot, he began to reel 
in, muttering that the 
good anywhere any more. 
fish stuck its 


fishing was no 
Just then a 
head out of the water. 





It turned out to be a chub. Grimly and stiffly, Art removed it 


‘Sorry pal,’ it said, ‘but we're waiting 
for the President!’” 

Art continued to make his long casts 
from the shore behind me, the clear 
waters of the creek merged silently 
with the muddy river, and overhead a 
cormorant headed lonesomely for the 
Pacific. Art’s line was around my 
boots, then it tightened violently. “Look 
out, Hank!” he yelled. I stepped aside, 
but too late to avoid the rush of the 
fish he had hooked. It whirled quickly 
across my legs, then around, and there 
I stood, unable to move, yet in a perfect 
position to observe the fish as it fought. 

It didn’t leap, possibly because it had 
swallowed the hook, yet its clear, sharp 
form zipped frantically through the 
crystal waters of the creek. Occasional- 


ly it rushed. for the river and I’d lose 
sight of it, while the line sawed sharply 
against my legs. I began to yell advice, 
then warnings at Art, who was crank- 
ing in the slack in that curiously digni- 
fied manner he has, even while fishing. 
I unlimbered the camera as the fish 
unwound from my boots; then I turned 
toward shore and found Art in the 
ground glass. It was like looking through 
the small end of a telescope, yet every 
movement was sharp and bright. 

The fish began to flounder in the shal- 
lows, tossing water in all directions. Art 
continued to turn the crank until, with 
a last heave, he lifted the fish from the 
water. It was a plump female, round 
and egg-laden, fresh from the sea. Art 
grinned. “Turn around there and fish 
I told you they’d be here.” 

Obediently I made another cast. Twi- 
light was settling like a falling 
curtain, and the air was still 
and mild and sweet. I cast 
again and again. At the end of 
each effort I permitted the bait 
to swirl for a while in the whirl 
pool made by the currents. 

I was very close to quittins 
when it happened. I felt a 


curious plucking at the bait, 
then nothing. Again the pluck- 
ing came, more distinct this 


time. I breathed deeply, trying 
to keep calm, and waited fo! 
the surer movement when the 
fish took. Again the plucking 
came, followed immediately by 
a determined surge of power 
The steelhead had taken the 
berry! 

I struck at once, yet not to 
hard, and almost instantly the 
fish was away down-stream i1 
a tremendous run. I thumbed 
the reel, and let him go. Twer 
ty, thirty, fifty yards streaked 
off the reel; then came the roll 
ing, flashing surge as the fis} 
whirled to fight. Another sma 
run followed, shorter but ju 
as strong, and the steelhead 
turned upriver, straight for mé 
Since I was standing right out 
in the current, just at the edgé 
of the bar, I could see the big 
fellow plainly in the water 
he shot past, up the clean w 
ters of the creek. 

Tense with excitement, I bé 
gan to back in toward shore 
Still the steelie hadn't leaps 
but the zip of line through w 
ter, and the strength of h 
drive proved how much powel! 
remained in that long form. 

I backed out on the gravel and foug! 
that fish upriver, with the rod noddi! 
and straightening as he took line, the 
bowing sharply as I to fig! 
back. He had run enough, I figure 
now it was time to lick him! I pum} 
and cranked, and prayed that the li 
the leader, and the would h¢ 
They did, and after a long and stt 
born fight the fish tired. His runs gre 
shorter, and the powerful surges agail 
my line weakened. Soon -I drew him < 
on the sand. No little two-; 
time—he pulled the counter on my s« 
down to eleven pounds four ounces. 

So, next time the rivers are high 
the waters muddy, you steelhead fish¢ 
men can stay home and moan. Art 
I'll be out in our crystal pool. 
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A Fight 
for Anglers’ Rights 


(Continued from page 15) 


holes, read warning signs that proclaim: 
“Private property 15 feet ahead. Water 
8 feet deep.”’ They study the dark, deep 
water streaking between the steel walls, 
they inspect the high fences that wing 
the stream. What they say then isn’t 

§ printable. Is Taggart’s action legal? If 
it is, then trout streams throughout 
Michigan and the rest of the United 

} States can be closed to anglers in that 
same fashion. 

Suppose you wanted to stop automobile 
traffic on a public road through your 
property. You might build a barricade 
across it—and the state would crack 
down on you for illegal obstruction of a 
highway. When the Ne-Bo-Shone people 
obstructed the Little South, a public wa- 
ter way, they couldn't get away with it. 
Or second, you might dig a deep hole in 
the auto road, which is analogous to 
what Top has now done. In your case it 

i wouldn’t be legal—will it be in Top’s? 

% The problem is headed for court, 

4 where it belongs. Less than two weeks 
ifter the dredging was finished the 
Michigan Conservation Commission 

; isked the attorney general of the state 
to start action to compel Taggart and 
the Big Rapids club to restore the bed 
of the Little South. 

When the case is settled, trout fisher- 
men will know two things. First, wheth- 
er the Little South is a navigable public 


river, as they contend and as Top Tag- | 


gart denies. Obviously, the court’s de- 

cision will hinge on that. And if the 

river should be adjudged navigable, then 
i the fishermen will know too whether it’s 
contrary to law to block it by dredging, 
as it is by fence building—whether 
Taggart’s deep holes are as illegal as the 
Ne-Bo-Shone log jams proved to be. 

A point in fishing law important to 
every American angler is about to be 
decided in the circuit court of Newaygo 
County. It'll take a little time. There’s 
; a good chance, whatever the decision, 

that the issue will be carried up to the 
state supreme court. But the final opin- 
ion will be worth waiting for. On the 
outcome of this case hangs the future of 
a lot of trout fishing, not only in Mich- 
igan but throughout the United States. 
Anglers, in every state where trout 
streams are bordered with private lands, 
in every district where no-trespass signs 
blossom on the river banks, have a stake 
in this fight against Top Taggart’s deep 
holes. 


Atlantic Salmon Restoration 


HILE Atlantic salmon were once 
common in New England streams, 

lay Maine has the only rivers where 
tural runs of the fish still continue. 
At a recent conference, representatives 
of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
‘onnecticut, and New York joined in 
scussion and planning with federal 
experts and agreed upon a program 
that is directed at the restoration and 
elf-perpetuation of salmon stock in 

; lany streams. 

The most promising streams will be 
irveyed from mouth to source to ascer- 
tain the number and kinds of obstruc- 
tions to fish migrations, the adequacy of 
fish ladders, and the effect of pollution 
ipon the fish supply. On completion of 
this survey, the most suitable stream 
Will be selected for further experiments. 
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Take Some Bass Bugs Alon 


ASS bugs have been a delight to me 
from the very first day I used one. 
This is because they so often pro- 
duce unexpected and _ gratifying 

results under the most unfavorable con- 
ditions. So I've come to have a deep 
respect for surface-type fly-rod lures. 
During the last few years they've proved 
their worth to me again and again. The 
following experiences are typical, and 
so are of interest. 

On one occasion, in Wisconsin, condi- 
tions were bad and very few bass had 
been taken for at least six weeks. Yet 
that was in a section which I’d always 
visited with full confidence that plugs 
or live minnows would unfailingly pro- 
duce. We knew every nook and cranny 
of the lake, the best time to fish partic- 
ular locations, and those sure-fire spots 
that were dependable on off 
days. Yet this knowledge bene- 
fited us not at all. For six days 
straight we fished with plugs, 
spinners, and minnows. We 
used every trick we knew, cast 
ing and trolling hopefully with 
countless favorite lures as well 
as baits we'd never caught a 
fish with. We fished on the 
surface, just under the surface, 
on bottom, and in water in be- 
tween. Our net catch was one 
small wall-eye that took a min- 
now, and an unhealthy-looking 
Northern pike caught with a 
surface plug. 

Finally I resorted to the fly 
rod and the floating bug. On 
the very first try, working along 
our regular course northward 
from the boat dock, I rose two 
bass and took one fair-sized 
and scrappy Northern pike. 
This last fish was captured at a 
log jam we had already pound- 
ed with plugs and live bait 
That was just enough success 
to get us enthused over the 
sport the floating fly-rod lures 
seemed to promise. Naturally 
we planned to put in a full day 
of fly-fishing on the morrow. 


That night I gave a lot of 
thought to the situation. I was 
sure that somewhere in that 


lake there were bass that would 
take some lure that appealed to 
them, and that the bug prom- 
ised most. Locations’ that 
should prove best probably 
were weedy, sheltered bays 
places where could be found smooth, un- 
rippled pockets sheltered from the wind 
and waves of the open water. 

Unable to get out on the water before 
10 a.m., we went directly across the lake 
to a channel between two islands. As 
there was a strong south wind the north 
ends of both islands were sheltered, and 
the water between them, with its mAny 
weed beds and stumps, looked placid 
and inviting. Wind and breakers roared, 
but in there they could not bother us. 
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I was sure that success was awaiting 
us, and so it was. On the third retrieve 
of a white, spread-wing bass bug a fish 
was hooked. It must have weighed at 
least five pounds. For about three min- 
utes this fish put on a fine fight and 
then the hook pulled out of its mouth 


just when the battle seemed won. How- 
ever, we took three more fish before 
lunch, each a fat and gamy scrapper. 


All came from spots where a plug would 
have been impractical, but where a bug 
could be worked nicely with a fly rod. 
We pricked three other fish and missed 
two by striking too fast. As this was the 
most action we'd had since coming to 
the lake we wondered if the fish hadn't 
been off their feed and now were start- 
ing to strike. To make sure, we switched 
to plugs and bait, fishing with them the 


i 





Proof that bugs work for Denny Galehouse of the Boston Red Sox 


rest of the day, and got not one strike. 

We were elated over the fish we'd 
caught that day, for they represented a 
victory for our versatility in finding 
methods to meet conditions. But weather 
conditions turned against us. Bass bugs 
cannot be used successfully unless the 
water is calm. Their value consists in 
their lifelike appearance when twitched 
slightly on the surface. Unless the water 
is calm there can be no alluring circles 
and wrinkles coming from the bug. The 


the fish is dulled by the 
broken water. The waves hide objects 
on or above the surface. Therefore the 
fish prefer to feed beneath the area of 
surface agitation, where they can see 
what they’re doing. 

Then one afternoon we got a break 
About two hours before dark the wind 
died down and the lake became like a 
mirror. I headed straight for the 
stumpy weed beds at the north end of 
the lake, that area that had been most 
lashed by the heavy south winds. I cam«e 
back to camp with six good bass and 
had put back six others of equal size 
Bass bugs on calm-water surfaces had 
solved the problem for that particular 
trip and on that lake. 

Later we went to 
enormous lake formed in the Colorado 
River by the famous Boulder 
Dam. There no one had the 
slightest respect for a bass bug 
Plugs and live bluegills were 
favored. 

Including the guide there were 
four in our party. My wife, wh: 
was one, is reasonably proficient 
as a plug fisherman. Roy Cole, 
another of the party, is an ex 
pert with the bait-casting rod 
and handles the plug like a mas 
ter. He also has good fish sense. 
Then there was Phil Poquette, 
the guide, a student of fish ways 
rather than of methods to catch 
them, and well acquainted with 
the waters in the vicinity of 
Pierce’s Ferry, Arizona. Lastly 
there was my own humble 'self, 
fellow who once thought he knew 
everything about fishing but now 
knows very, very much better. 

Picture the Our tem- 
porary home is a floored tent « 
a narrow ridge overlooking the 
lake. Below us is a shallow bay 
where dock the boats from 
3oulder City. On three sides are 
cactus-covered hills, rock-strewn 
canyons, and sand; on the fourth 
is water, blue-green except where 
it reflects the yellows, brown 
and whites of canyon walls. No 
tree can anywhere be seen. 

I think that at first Phil di 
liked me on general principle 
just because I was “one of thi 
writer guys.” Having been told 
that I was to visit the camp, 
naturally thought I was there to 
show him how fishing should 
done. He was very, very respectful, | 
you could feel electricity in the air. \ 
often run up against this feeling wh 
we get into a country where folks d 
know us personally. They assume that ! 
cause I write about fishing I must the 
fore think I know more about the sp 
than anyone else. Fortunately it did 
take Phil long to find out otherwise 

He thawed out quickly. We liked him 
and instinctively he found himself liking 

(Continued on page 53) 
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Take Some Bass Bugs Along 


(Continued from page 52) 


us Before long he was poking fun at 
my bugs. Like everyone else, he tried to 
discourage me from using them because 
he thought I’d be wasting my time. But 
I have a stubborn streak as well as being 
of an experimental turn of mind. Since 
no one else used bugs there, I’d see just 
what happened if I used them, while 
the two bait-casters in the boat gave 
their plugs a workout. 

We left the dock about 3:30 p.m. The 
sun was hot in a deep blue, cloudless 
sky. Had it been August the heat would 
have been unbearable, but the October 
sunshine brought comfort only. There 
was no wind except for an occasional 
zephyr. The water was like a mirror. 
When the light was right you could look 
down into fathomless dark green 
depths, but close to the canyon walls 
there were occasional shallow pockets or 
rocky reefs where bottom could be seen. 
It was in such pockets and reefs that we 
found bass. 

Often I'd see a fish before making my 
cast. Nearly every bass I saw was in- 
terested in the bug, but only one in 
twenty was interested enough to strike. 
As I was fishing from the forward deck 


of the cruiser, sitting on the roof, I 
could see the bottom plainly and that 
gave me an advantage. I didn’t waste 





time casting over water that wouldn’t 


produce. 


UR first trial was in a bay near camp. 

I drew first blood almost the instant 
we started. Soon afterward I took two 
more and lost two really good speci- 
mens, though I played the fish carefully, 
neither pulling too hard nor giving slack. 
Perhaps I didn’t set the hook hard 
enough at the start. The fish didn’t rush 
the fly, they took it easily and deliber- 
ately, so that a positive strike was 
needed to set the hook. Meanwhile Grace 
and Roy used plugs with skill and pre- 
cision, but not a real strike did they get. 
All the plugs could produce was a couple 
of “follows.” 

By this time Phil couldn’t take his eyes 
off that little white bug which acted so 
lifelike on the surface. It fascinated 
him just as it does everyone who watches 
or tries that method of fishing. His in- 
terest gave me another advantage over 
Grace and Roy because he instinctively 
manipulated the boat in such a way that 
I could use the bug to best advantage. 

The score at night was overwhelmingly 
in favor of the floating bass bug. It 
stood at 17 fish with the bug, and only 2 
with the plug. In addition, the bug took 
the largest fish. 

Then there was Texas. I was at Lake 
Cisco, otherwise known as Tank Cisco, 
and fishing was poor. Bill Berry, Bob 
Leslie, and I made up the party. Bill 
icted as guide while Bob and I did the 

hing. Most of the time Bob used bait- 
casting lures while I confined myself to 
surface bugs. 

Cisco has two distinct types of shore 

ne, one rocky with occasional patches 
of weeds, the other muddy with weeds so 
ck that you must cast with precision 


f 


d care. The wind has always blown a 
le when I’ve been in Texas, and this 
ne was no exception. So we had to 
ect sheltered spots whether or not 
ey were the best spots for fish. We 
ed every part of the lake where we 


could handle either a plug or a bug. 
[In the first three hours the bug took 


4a 


18 bass, including one of about 5 Ib., 
while the plug had accounted for only 2 
On other occasions in that same terri- 
tory the plug has put it all over the bug, 
but as our theme is bass bugs such ex- 
periences have no place here. 

Jumping over to Missouri and Arkan- 
sas, I fished the White River, which flows 
through the Ozarks. We found it a low, 
clear stream, for there was a drought 
No one was catching fish, everyone was 
disgusted. But as we were traveling on 
schedule we had to fish whether condi- 
tions were right or wrong. We arranged 
with Jim Owen for a seven-day trip from 
Branson to Cotter. Seven of our party 
of eight were bait-casters. I only was a 
fly-fisherman. The best day the bait- 
casters had gave them a total of 14 fish 
But the surface bass bug accounted for 
14 to 24 fish daily—and remember that 
this was one fisherman against seven. 


The reason? The fish seemed to be 
under banks, close to rocky shores, o1 
under overhanging willows. They pre- 


ferred a lifelike bug, not too large, which 
quivered considerably but was jerked 
only slightly. Too large a lure, too con- 
tinued a jerk, or too much action ruined 
one’s chances. For such conditions noth 
ing can be better than a fly rod and a 
suitable lure. 

[I could cite scores of similar instances, 
but will close with mention of a trip to 
Moss Point, Miss. Conditions there are 
very different from those of inland wa- 
ters. The tides rise and fall in the 
numerous bayous and rivers where you 
fish. The mostly lie under the 
marsh grass of the banks, and it is diffi- 
cult to handle an artificial so they can 
see it. Usually live fresh-water shrimp 
are used for bait. 

The first year I fished in that country 
I rebelled against using bait, contending 
that you can always get bass on an ar- 


bass 


tificial. I had to eat those words. For 
three days I caught only 2 fish a day 
while my wife took at least 20. Finally 


I yielded and used shrimp like the rest. 
Someone mentioned Dog River, near 
Black Creek. The general opinion was 
that there were few fish there, that they 
wouldn’t take bait, and that a pork-rind 
lure was the thing to use. Only two of 
those I spoke to thought I'd have a 
chance with flies—John McArthur, who 
went with me on the venture, and H. V. 
Wall, a veteran fisherman more than 80 
years old. 


ECAUSE pork-rind lures or plugs were 

supposed to be best, first we tried 
them, placing them in the most enticing 
holes along the jungle-like shore line 
Not one rise did we not one strike 
did we have. Finally I turned to fly rod 
and bass bugs. In 15 minutes I had a 
splendid bass, and in the last hour of 
fishing took three more. John’s face 
beamed. Again the floating bug 
had proved its worth. 

No one can deny the value of floating 
flies for certain conditions and waters 
All bass fishermen should supplement 
their plug-fishing with them. Conversely, 
if you are a fly-fisherman, you should 
also be ready to use plugs if conditions 


see, 


bass 


demand them. Bass are far more a 
mystery than are trout, yet less deep 
thought is given to methods of taking 
them. Floating bass bugs will increase 


to a large extent your chances of 


cess.—Ray Bergman. 


suc- 
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HAS ALL THREE! 





@ There are three things you'll want 
above all others when you get out on the 
water with your new outboard motor. 1. 
The super smoothness of Perfected A\l- 
ternate Firing. 2. The hushed purr of a 
quality engine with Built-in Underwater 
Exhaust. 3. The priceless advantage of 
360° steering with REVERSE. These are 
the “big three” of outboard motoring, AND 
ONLY JOHNSON HAS ALL THREE! 


ASK your Johnson Dealer to 
demonstrate these (and 
many other) Johnson advantages. 
You'll find his name under Out- 
board Motors in your classified tele- 
phone directory. Get his oe rt help 
in the selection of the right model 
for your boat. There are 11 Sea- 
Horses to choose from — one to fit 
your purse and power needs ex- 
actly. For quick reference on size, 
»ower and mechanical data write 
ae on Sea-Horse F 

Handy Chart. Sent 


JOHNSON MOTORS 
1100 Pershing Road, Waukegan, Illinois 


Johnson Motors of Can., Peterboro, Can. 
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0.8. FACTORY 


€ Deluxe Alternate Firing Twin’ 


with Ready-Pull Starter $94.50 


f.o.b. factory. 


Trout Make Their Own Rules 


(Continued from page 23) 


a ditch and a bumpy plot of grass. He 
stopped beside a small lake, dammed at 
one end and with some thick tree stumps 
and moss at the other end. As we 
strung up our tackle we must have been 
an odd-looking fishing party. Chris wore 
his striped coveralls and a “lion-hunt- 
hat, and Dick, in an outfit which 
included a green shirt, looked like a 
Western Sheriff. 

I studied the water for a moment and 
elected my new six-foot, four-ounce cast- 
ing rod. The sky was overcast, so I 
chose an all-copper spoon weighing °s 
ounce—a trifle heavy for the rod. 

Chris put together a stout fly rod, and 
tied on a six-foot leader with two No. 10 
flies. One resembled a Ginger Quill, but 
the other, a locally tied affair, must have 
been made from crow feathers, because 
it was as black as a barrel of tar, and no 
more attractive. 

Dick’s rod was more like a pole and 
he strung it with a line that could have 
served as a towrope. It had a three-foot 
leader with two snelled hooks spaced 
about eighteen inches apart. Upon each 
hook he impaled two worms. 

He fixed that rig to his satisfaction 
and flung the hooks out into the water 
to a surprising distance. Then he put 
the butt of the pole on the ground, rest- 
ing its middle upon a thorny bush. 

When the boys were all set I took my 
new casting rod and began to plug that 
lake in the manner of a champion. There 
are days, as any good caster knows, 
when every shot hits the mark. Such 
days are known to golfers, billiard play- 
ers, baseball pitchers—to any man who 
acquires a little skill at his game. Those 
are the days when long putts drop, com- 
bination shots are made with ease, and 
curve balls cut the corners for strikes. 
This was a day like that. 

Chris got a strike on his black fly, 
hooked his fish, played and landed him, 
a two-pound rainbow. In the meantime, 
Dick had grabbed his pole as it started 
for the middle of the lake. Now he 
heaved a sparkling brown ashore. 

While all this had been going on, I 
had performed miracles of distance and 
precision, picking out the _ knottiest 
snags and the most dangerous logs, and 
putting the lure so close to them that I 
seemed almost sure to hang up. I didn’t, 
just because it was one of those days. I 
believe I could have flicked a scale from 
a mermaid’s tail that day without dis- 
turbing her in the least. But—I didn’t 
get a strike. 


ers 


HRIS tied into another rainbow with 
his black fly and landed him. Dick 
creeled another fish with his worm. 

Getting a little peeved, I turned on all 
I had. The lure fell between two snags 
forty yards away, and not more than 
eighteen inches apart. Nice work, but 
again no strike—and Dick was landing 
another one. The boys started to rib me. 

“Why don’t you work those old snags 
over there in the upper corner?” said 
Chris, and “Ed, maybe you better get a 
worm,” Dick put in. 

“Or let me lend you a fly,” Chris of- 
fered. “One of these black ones.” 

“Put that thing down and come with 
me,” Dick said. “I'll show you where 
you can get a couple of big fat worms, 
and I'll let you have my pole so you can 
catch a fish or two.” 

Discouraged, I took him up. We went 


down to the lower end of the lake where 
a little stream trickled over the top of 
the spillway. We started digging in the 
grassy bank beside the stream, and soon 


had half a dozen wiggling worms. They 
were hard, lively, country worms—tough 
and wild, with none of the sickly soft- 


ness of the barnyard variety. They were 
sure-enough fishing worms. 

I put a hook through the biggest one, 
looped his tail around the barb, cast out 
as far as I could, and put the pole on the 
ground with its middle joint resting on 
the thorny bush. It wasn’t long until the 
line started moving toward the middle 


of the lake, and a few seconds later I 
had a fair-size rainbow for the basket 

Chris had come up in the meantime 
and had picked up my casting rig. Fin- 


gering it tentatively, he said, “I'd like to 
try this thing.” 

“Go ahead,” I told him. Remembering 
that the reel is a free-spooler, with an 
aluminum spool and a balsa-wood arbor, 
I thought it was about time for me to get 
even. “Go ahead and try it,” I said, “and 
don’t forget,” I added maliciously, “to 


take off the drag before you start.” 


HAT old winch is loaded with a hun- 

dred yards of six-pound line, besides 
being fast as greased lightning, and I 
could picture the result. I wanted Chris 
to try it at its fastest—when even the 
released weight of the lure would put a 
back lash on it. 

Of course Chris got a bird’s nest right 
off. “Keep your thumb on that drag,” I 
told him, grinning inwardly. He pa- 
tiently untangled the line and tried 
again. The lure hit his feet, and he had 
another snarl. He smoothed that one 
out, and swung again. This time the 
lure landed in the water not more than 
fifteen feet from shore, and Chris had 
another backlash to contend with. 

“Keep your thumb on it,” I encouraged 
him as he worked on the snarl. “And 
when you make your cast, keep the han 
dle of the reel pointed at the sky. Don't 
side-swipe that way. Gosh, I'd hate t 
be sitting in a boat with you if you did 
that. Use an overhead stroke.” Chri 
had the line on the reel by that time and 

ad started his retrieve. “And anothe! 
thing ag 

“Z-Z-Zing!” said the reel. “Zee-e-e! 

“How did you say to do it?” Chri 
asked complacently, as a pound-and-a 
half rainbow hurtled out of the wate! 
and shook his tail at us. “Oh yes, kee} 
my thumb on it.” The reel sang agai! 
as the rainbow swung in a wide curv: 
and leaped again. “What do I do now? 
But somehow Chris knew the moves, be 
cause soon the rainbow wallowed on th 
surface, and next he was lying on th 
regs. . «. 

Well, most of these incidents have pt 
the laugh on me, so I'll keep the record 
straight by relating one that gave me 
chance to do the chuckling. It happens 
on the Little Laramie, where I used 
do a good deal of fishing on a ran 
owned by Gust Olson. 

Gust was simply fascinated by a d 
fly, and whenever I'd go up there he 
ways came down to the stream to wat 
me fish the first hole. On this occasi 
I raised a good-size brown trout on 


first cast, but struck him too hard and 
left the fly in his mouth. About t 
hours later, after I had fished up 


(Continued on page 
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Trout Make 
Their Own Rules 


(Continued from page 54) 


| river half a mile or so, I quit and walked 


across the meadow to the ranch house. 
| Gust was sitting on the front steps. For 
some obscure reason (maybe because I 
felt pretty cocky with twenty good trout 
in my creel), I said, “Come on, Gust. I’m 
going down and get back that fly.” Gust 
came with me, and watched skeptically 
while I got into position and made my 


cast. I made three good floats before a | 


trout came up and took the fly. When I 
landed him—you’ve guessed it—I found 
my first fly still fast in his jaw. 

What does that prove? Nothing, may- 
be, except that a fish is likely to do any- 
thing within or without reason. I sup- 
pose the whole thing can be summed up 
in the words of Ole Anderson. Ole is a 
neighbor of Gust’s, and owns a lake. 

One time Ole opened his lake for fish- 
ing after a five-year close season, and 
there were supposed to be some whop- 
pers in it. Ole is a weather-beaten little 
man with wind-squinted blue eyes and 
sparse pale hair. He took us out in his 
boat, and before we were fifty feet from 
shore I caught a seventeen-inch brown. 

Ole spat contemptuously over the gun- 
wale and said, “Yoost a leetle wan.” He 
said the same thing half a dozen times 
in the next half hour. Then the fish quit 
striking, and although Ole rowed meth- 
odically back and forth across the lake 
for two hours, no more trout rose. 

Exasperated, I exclaimed, “Dad-blast 
those apple knockers, why don’t they 
start hitting?” 

“Imagine that, Ole,” my companion 
said, “calling a fish an apple knocker! 
You never really heard of one knocking 

| apples, did you, Ole?” 

Ole stopped rowing and wrinkled his 
brow in deep thought. Then he said, 
“Well, you can’t tell what dem feesh do 
down dere!” 

Personally, I think Ole had something 
there. 


Michigan Seeks Wild Turkeys 


OST of Michigan’s 600,000-odd hunt- 

ers would like to go out after wild 

| turkey, but it would involve the expense 
of traveling out of the state, plus the 
cost of a hunting license in a state 
where the big birds can be found. How- 


ever, a group of sportsmen have decided | 
that if Michigan hunters can’t go to the | 


turkeys, then the thing to do is to bring 
the gobblers to them, and plans are 
being made with the codperation of the 
State Department of Conservation to re- 
stock areas in every county of the 
Wolverine State. 

The cost of this conservation work 
will be privately borne by the members 
of newly formed turkey clubs. It is 
estimated by one club official that if half 
of the licensed hunters of the state were 
to join these clubs, the funds realized by 
yearly dues of 25 cents would provide 
nearly 2,000 wild-turkey eggs for each 
county. The technical work of restock- 
ing will be aided by Dr. M. D. Pirnie of 
the Kellogg Bird Sanctuary and Farm. 

The state has been divided into seven 
districts, according to Earl F. Wilson, 
president of the Wolverine Turkey Club 
of Jackson, and each district has a com- 
missioner to supervise the restocking 

tivities. Sportsmen are confident that 
in a few years the wild turkey will be 
quite common in the state. 


will 
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from ont of an old, old brewery... 


in an obscure corner of Central Europe came the secret of 
brewing a quaint beer of subtle charm and rare delicacy. 


To a modern brew-master who loves his craft, this faded manuscript 
opened a vista of splendid opportunity. And so he brewed this beer... 
brewed it carefully and ripened it slowly...as his contribution to the truly 
fine art of making a beer for the few. 


For it should be known that this beer, like the creations of a great chef, 
must, at best, be limited in output. It is the personal work of but two 
men who are living to-day. We call this beer _ 


the limited production of a fine brewery — made available for that group 
of men and women who know and understand beer. 





is a beer of definite originality — 


a beer of narrow boundaries — a pale dry beer. 


is interesting in its tawny shading 
— intriguing in its brilliant contrast of 
lovely body and stark white creamy 
crown — captivating in its suave though 
outspoken character. 


is now available 
in the finer clubs, hotels and restau- 
rants and at purveyors of quality foods, 
in almost every city. Try it today, won't 
you? Write for the name of a nearby 
distributor. 
P.S.: We have a collection of interesting Mary- 


land food recipes — on separate cards. May we 
send you a set? Just send your name on a postal. 


Brewed and bottled by 
THE NATIONAL BREWING COMPANY 


Baltimore, Maryland 
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ideal for Hot Weather 


—when Bass, Wall-eyes, etc. 
are lazy and seek Deep holes. 
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GO-DEEPER 


RIVER-RUNT 
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“. The large spoon-lip gives an extra 
luring spoon-flash, plus live-minnow 

® action. Swims lively and stays deep. 
‘, Transparent “‘Spook"’ body with 
indestructible finish.Original*Shore- 


’ Minnow” and regular colors. 
Pa Fishermen Say: 
é. “a **Better than live-min- 
“" *The Wonder-Bait"’. 
**Goes deep, sure gets 
4 ‘em"’. 


now” 
TWO SIZES: 


*“Standard’’ 5/8 0z. Each 
* **Midget"’ 1/2 oz... ...$1.00 
Complete 
\ Catalog . Try One! 
\ FREE! Often when all else fails, a 
*“Go-Deeper'’ gets the “limit 


JAMES HEDDON’S SONS 


Se =. 0-81 Dowagiac, Mich. 
RT YOUR OWN 

SHOE BUSINESS 

BIG CASH COMMISSIONS “*ses =smom 


6603 WO NtLm 





















Make quick profits and get 
your own shoes as bonus 
showing complete shoe line howe 
Over 200 styles for men = 
vomen. children. $2.95 uy 

Write today for full information and FREE outfit 


_TANNERS SHOE CO., 
FISH Where You Could Never Fish Before 


WEEDPLANE weenproor 


213 Boston, Mass. 








~ 
Is there an old whopper lurking in the deep weeds 
where you have never been able to fish? Weedplane will 
get hin No weedy retreat is safe from Weedplane. It's 

for Bass, Pike, 


in a Cla by itself, a proven fish getter 
Pickerel, Musky 

If your dealer cannot supply you, order direct 
postpaia) 


SEALAND MANUFACTURING CO. 


25-4th Street, North St. Petersburg, Florida 


- MALLETT’S PRESTO LURE 


Patented July 4th, 1939 
“® - a 


($1.00 








CLEVIS 

Here it is—the bait you've been looking for! SEE THAT CLEVIS! 
It holds the ? k in rigid, upright position nakes it possible to 
change fli i fv without use of tool, without detaching fr 
ne... and does a wicked shimmy flourishing any color Mr. Bass 
prefers. You don't have to buy a lot of lures to have a variety of 
olors et a PRESTO and some extra flies. You'll catch more 
fish and save money 

oc? ne r 1. Weed ni $1.00 complete delivered 
in U.S. Ex flies any e for $1.00. Flies with weed 
guard 40c. S 1 m , 





HUGH MALLETT 














BRADFORD, ILLINOIS seeming 


ANGLERS’ KINKS 


OUTDOOR LIFE PAYS CASH FOR ALL KINKS ACCEPTED 


Rod Tip Protector 
VEN the light- 









CAP-SHAPED est blow will 
ERASER often crack the 
agate lining of 

your rod tip, and 

a cracked agate 

means a ruined 

line. Yet for a 


penny or two you 
can easily prevent 
most damage of 
this sort. Simply 
buy an ordinary 
replacement pen- 
cil eraser (the cap- 
shaped kind that 


CASTING 
ROD 
TIP 











fits over the end 
of a pencil) at 
your local five- 


and-ten, and slip it over the tip whenever 
the rod is not in use.—John Jarosz, Minn. 


Packing Home Your Catch 


NE OF the biggest problems of the 

fisherman is how to bring home fish 
without their spoiling; but with the aid 
of a mechanical refrigerator they can 
be packed 1,000 miles or more. Place the 
fish in the ice-cube compartment of the 
refrigerator until they are frozen solid. 
Then wrap them in wax paper, covered 
with a towel, put this bundle in an or- 
dinary lard pail, and stuff sawdust in 
tightly all around it. Put the pail ina 
can about three times as big (procurable 


© ANGLERS’ 


Surface Plugs for Bass 


Question: What plugs should I try in a 
good-size lake varying in depth from 3 to 18 ft.? 
I just can’t seem to catch bass the way my 
friends do.—T. M., Jr., Tenn. 


Answer: If you haven’t a surface plug, try 
one. The darting and plunking designs are 
good. Of course, you must manipulate these 
plugs so they’ll do the work they’re supposed 
to, combining twitches and jerks with your 
reeling.—R. B. 


Color Preservatives 


Question: What inexpensive formula can I 
use to preserve the color of rod windings when 
revarnishing?—H. S. J., Wis. 


Answer: Why use preservatives at all? If 
you experiment with different-color silks and 
use nothing but the best-grade varnish, you can 
get good colors and have a more lasting job. 
As a rule, you need brighter and lighter colors 
to get the right effect when varnished, if you 
aren't using preservatives.—R. B 


Pickerel Tactics 


Question: What is the most satisfactory 
bait for pickerel, and how should I handle it to 
avoid frightening the fish?—A. E. J., New York. 


Answer: The best lures for pickerel are the 
spinner and pork-rind types, although they will 
also strike any of the bass lures. Low, clear 
water calls for long casts with comparatively 
small lures, and fish in shallow water are very 
wary and skittish. They'll shy at a glimpse of 
you or your boat, or even at the splash of a 
lure when cast. When fishing for pickerel un- 
der such conditions, never start retrieving your 
lure at once; let it sink to the bottom if an un- 


at a dairy or bakery) and pack the outer 
can with ice, which is replenished once 
a day during the trip.—Francis C. Zui- 
ker, Iil. 


Fishhook Remover 


ATFISH, eels, and other fish you may 

prefer not to handle can be removed 
from the hook safely with the simple 
tool shown. It can be made from a wire 
garment hanger or any strong, stiff wire, 
and stows easily in your kit. To unhook 
a fish, slip the small hook of the tool 
over your line and pull line and tool in 
opposite directions as illustrated, until 
the fish’s mouth is forced open and the 
tool slides into the curve of the fishhook 
Now, stretching the rig as tight as possi- 
ble and holding the tool firmly, make the 
fish swing up over it and away from you, 
and he'll drop free. Unlike a disgorger, 


the device requires no handling of the 
E. Roberts, Ga. 


fish.—Z. 








QUERIES ° 


derwater lure, or lie on the surface if a floater 
Then start retrieving after a few moments 
This gives the fish you've startled time to sto; 
turn around, and look to see what caused the 
disturbance.—R. B. 


Sounds That Frighten Fish 


Question: Will using the click on my fy 
reel scare trout away?—T. B., New York. 


Answer: The click does not scare trout; 
fact, talking, whistling, or any noise confined 
to the air can be indulged in without any harn 
to your fishing. It’s vibrations which may carry 
through the water which you must avoid. Y 
could yell at the top of your lungs and a fis 
would not hear you, but the same fish would be 
frightened if you stamped your foot.—R. B 


Rod for Bass and Pickerel 


Question: Would my 9-ft., 534-0z., split 
bamboo rod be all right for bass and pickere 
What size line and leader should I use 
W. S., New Jersey. 

Answer: Your rod is O.K. for these fi 


It probably will take an H-C-H tapered or D 
level line. The leader may be whatever 
desire, but if gut it should calibrate at le 
.015 for bass.—R. B. 


Waders or Boots? 


Question: Which are the more practical for 
stream fishing: stocking-foot waders or boot 
—A. H., New Jersey. 


Answer: You'll have to make your own 
cision; I like both and use both. The wading 
boot is handier and less trouble to put on a 
take off, but I don’t think it’s so comfortable t 
wear as the stocking-foot wader.—R. B. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
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Wardens Make 
Good Guides 


(Continued from page 41) 


heard a dull chug off toward the pads, 
followed immediately by a sharp bleat 
from George. I looked up to see his rod 
arching sharply, and upon his face an 
expression of blissful idiocy. I gave the 
engines full speed ahead to get away 
from the dangerous pads; then, ship- 
ping my oars, I sat back, camera in 
hand, to enjoy the bout. 


| 


e bass was boring deep ¢ reorge 
The t b 1 and George 


was reining him in so tightly that his 
rod dipped under water. Suddenly the 
line shot forward and the bass care into 
the air, his black bulk somersaulting in 
a shower of glistening spray. Down he 
smashed and away, then up again as 
George grimly worked him in. I picked 
up the long-handled net and stood ready. 
We could see him now, flashing four feet 
beneath the surface. He wobbled toward 
us, threshing, and then lunged under the 
boat. As George fought him into the 
open again, I slid the net under him and 


lifted. Three pounds of fighting small- | 


mouth flopped into the boat. 


NSTEAD of changing places after a fish 
is caught, our system is for each person 
to do a full hour’s trick at the oars. We 
find that this averages up pretty well in 
the number of fish taken. So George 
kept on casting and I kept on rowing. 
Presently, from across the lake, there 
came a wild bellow from the Atwoods. 
Straining our eyes, we could see Bill 
hammering at something in the bottom 
of their boat. 

“Eel, probably,” George hazarded, but 
we later learned that when an Atwood 
catches a bass, he proceeds to remove a 
No. 10 shoe and administer the coup de 
grace at once. 

“Pull into that little cove,” George di- 


rected, as we drifted toward the far end’ | 


of the pond. “I’ve got an appointment 
there.” 


I nosed the boat through the border 


of pads, and George cast into the clear 
water between them and the shore. Sev- 
eral times his fly dimpled the surface 
without results. 

“Guess he didn’t wait,” I murmured at 
last, but at that instant a boiling rise 
swept the fly from sight while George’s 
rod beat a tattoo on the gunwale. The 
fish, a two-pounder, mottled and gleam- 
ing, was brought to net after a sharp 
struggle. 

Shortly afterward George took the 
oars with a smug, now-see-what-you- 
can-do air, just as though his success 
hadn’t been largely due to the excellent 
boat handling he had enjoyed. I picked 
up my fly rod, resolved to do or die. I 
had on a nameless black-and-red affair, 
given to me by a friend who had tied it 
and who claimed it was a sure killer for 
bass; but after whipping it about for 
half my allotted hour without success, I 
gave it up in disgust and changed to a 
Lord Baltimore. 

Along a narrow fringe of pickerel 
weed, a fallen pine slanted downward 
into the water. I laid the fly alongside 
its protruding branches and allowed it 
to sink before I began a slow, jerky re- 
trieve. Just as I was about to start my 
backcast, I felt a sudden, fleeting tug. 
It might have been a strike or it might 
have been the hook grazing a pine 
branch. I cast again and this time there 
was no doubt. A bass, and a good one, 

(Continued on page 59) 
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GEE, BILL... you'D 
MAKE A 


WONDERFUL 


i/ ’ 
f f 


fi 
ye 





/ y . << 


“DON’T TAKE ME WRONG, OLD MAN. I'm just referring to your cooking. 
But honest, it gets me how you can turn out such swell grub here in 
the wilds...every meal different—and on time!” 


“AW, THAT’S NOTHING. EVEN A DOPE LIKE YOU could do it too—if you 
had sense enough to lay in a good supply of Hormel ready-to-heat 
foods. They’re easy to tote because you don’t have to keep ’em on ice 


.-.and easy to dish up ’cause Hormel does most of the cooking... 


“FOR EXAMPLE, IF YOU WANT A BIG MEAL in a hurry, 
why I just reach for “the big meal in the big can”... 
Dinty Moore Beef Stew, or Spaghetti and Meat Balls, 
or Irish Stew or Ox Joints. By the way, these big 
meals cost only a few pennies a serving, yet they’re 
_ made with real he-man meats and vegetables. 


“OR TAKE SPAM. No trick 


at all to make a stack of 





PORK SHOULDER MEAT 
wth WAM MEAT ADDED 


Spamwiches! And with a few minutes over the fire | 
give you Spam & Eggs, Spamburgers, Baked Spam or 
Spam & Pancakes! Don’t know how we ever got 
along without this Hormel meat of many uses... 














“SUPPOSE IT’S A RAINY DAY... That 
calls for a hot bowl of Chili Con 
Carne. I notice even the boys who 
think they don’t like chili, go for my 
Hormel Chili in a big way. And look 
at these meals to come: baked ham, 
roast chicken, beef stock soups, 
corned beef hash. Yes sir, they're all 


good ... and they’re all by Hormel!” 







“1 GET IT, BILL... you 
sure hired a swell 
chef when you hired 
Hormel!” 






Ds & & 
w @ 3 = L 


GOOD FOODS FOR 
THE GREAT OUTDOORS 


SPAM © CHILI * HAM + CHICKEN + SOUPS 
DINTY MOORE PRODUCTS 

















HAWAIIAN WIGGLERS — 


get fish, not weeds! 


‘‘Dear Sir: Enclosed find a photo of what 
your Hawaiian Wiggler No. 3 did to the 
Pike in Minnesota, and this only shows 
part of the fish c aught on last trip. Many 
is the Bass who thought they had found a 
real meal.’-—M. (Doc) Mueller, Louisiana, 
Mo. 

Other fishermen are writing us of similar 
results with these remarkable Hawaiians— 
best weedless bait on the market. Just give 
‘em a fair trial yourself. Write for free 
catalog. 

No. 3 Hawaiian 75¢ 
Extra Skirt a 
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“Doc”? Mueller 














SPINNING REELS 



































The New Method of ay /~ 
casting that’s sweeping AND RODS 
the country! 
Send for free folder on 
I or Spinning Reels 
all Rods lells you 
how to take more bass, 
pike illeves, pick 
cre trout, salmon, 
panfis ind salt-water 
c ns The Luxon 
Spin NMe thod is us 
spe \ s tly-rod= fish 
it s the only wavy of 
Souiee Make dine BACHE R 
popular light plugs H. B OWN 
and spinners. You need 25 VANDERBILT AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
, ' vite daw? 
an outfit, Write today Luxor Reels and Rods on display 
French Pavilion, New York World's Fair. 
ASH with Baw and Arrows 
~ y uu “ and 
t : Minnows, E Mink, Mus with our Fold ae | 
AY POR THE FREI GALVANIZED Sree. WIRE "TRAPS. They catch | 
' ) ATALOt them like a fly-trap « Mace s d | 
. / durable. Write f« i our FREE TRAP ot of | 
ft to introduce 50, | 
equipn GhEEn PATENT Lever FISH HOOKS ure so co 
wellast ' structed that when af zi s the a renee on | 
handle thet \ t yo the bait > oy upper sa | 
COPY No hold that lands him, 3 ve 
catalog of fish traps, oks | 


BEN PEARSON, INC. 
Department B 
Pine Bluft Arkansas 


3 for 50c. Cat Fist Bait 1 ure, Keer Dc. Hive bait ow 

Walton Supply Co., Dept. K-42, St. Louis, Mo. 

If you like Ou rpoor Lire why not pass the word along to your friends. When an article 

in this magazine strikes you as being unusually good, tell your friends to get a copy at 
the newsstand, and read it. 








“DUCK” Bait Casting coon 


“Sheds Water Like a Duck” 


Braided of Premium silk bac} Water- 
proofed before and ifter "bral ling JCK’’ lines 
oat——will not w ater Made in , poe v's black, 

e nd gold fi water conditions. 


“cAPRIMO” CUTTYHUNK 


tat ed but never equalled 
Dxtra strength and ex- 


as been 
1 "linen Hard c ab] 
at a very moderate pr ice 


ALL a al LINES are Made in U.S.A.—Send for Catalog 8B 
UNSET LINE & TWINE CO. 564 Sixth Street, San Francisco 
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Private Trout 


in Public Waters 


(Continued from page 31) 


reached for the net he must have for- 
gotten he was holding onto the willow 
to anchor the boat, for we swung out 
into the current and began to bobble up 
and down in the swift current just be- 
low the big pool. 

I paid no attention to the fish. George 
was fumbling wildly for the oars, getting 
tangled in his line, which was over the 
side when we started to drift down- 
stream. As we neared an overhanging 
tree, I made a wild grab for it. I con- 
nected, but tipped the wobbly boat over; 
and found myself waist-deep in shallow 
water in a tiny cove. 

I still had my rod, so as soon as 
George and I got the boat right side up 
I began to reel wildly to see if I still had 
the fish on. Taking in about twenty feet 
of line, I suddenly was aware that luck 
was with me. I got the tip up just as he 
decided to jump again. He almost landed 
in the boat! 

It was easier playing him from my 
feet, although the water was pretty cold 
for the middle of May. George had 
beached the boat and splashed out with 
the net, but I had the fish belly up and 
gilled before my partner could net it 


LOOKED at the trout. It was at least 

fifteen inches, and fat—a_ typical 
Owens Loch Leven. After that, it was a 
lot easier for me to laugh, with George 
at my half-drowned appearance. We 
took time out to tip over the boat, get 
the water out of it. I had waders on, so 
I had to drain the water out of them too. 

“Now that we’re wet we won't have to 
be so careful,” chortled George. “That 
cramps your style.” 

After we'd dried out a bit and enjoyed 
a smoke on the bank, we worked out an- 
other scheme for outwitting the Owens 
It was decided George would cast while 
I acted as anchor man. Then, if he got a 
fish, I'd hold on with one hand while I 
got the net. This worked pretty well, but 
our signals got mixed up a couple of 
times, so that we’d both cast at the same 
moment and have to drift until one of 
us grabbed a willow. 

The fish had really started to hit about 
that time. Once we both hung into scrap- 
ping fish at the same time—and landed 
our fish without upsetting the boat. 

By the middle of the afternoon we 
were almost as expert as circus jugglers, 
in casting and grabbing for trees. Once 
in a while a fish would run under the 
boat, but we lost only half a dozen all 
afternoon 

More times than I'd care to relate we 
snagged our flies in low-hanging trees. 
Neither of us got hooked in the ear, how- 
ever, which was fortunate. We were 
getting a great boot out of our screwy 
fishing trip. For after all, what differ- 
ence do methods make, as long as 
you're getting strikes and hooking and 
landing a fair percentage of the fish. 

George got the prize for screwy hap- 
penings, though. One of the fish didn’t 
jump so much as the others, but seemed 
to bore down into the mossy bottom of 
the stream. I kidded George about it; I 
was sure he had one of the suckers 
which occasionally will show up in the 
Owens. He had the laugh on me; when 
he netted it he found he had a two-pound 
largemouth bass. 

“Bass in the Owens!” I exclaimed 

(Continued on page 60 
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Wardens Make Good Guides 


(Continued from page 57) 


had the fly in his bony jaw, and he was 
going places in a hurry. 

“Pull out!” I yelped. “I’ve got one!” 

George sprang to the oars, but before 
he could maneuver us out of the sub- 
merged-tree danger zone, Squire Bass 
had managed to do a fancy piece of 
ross-stitching through its branches. I 
ould feel him shaking down there, 
irging and straining against the flexi- 
ble tension of the tree. Something had 
» be done quickly. 

“Pull in!” I yelled. 
tree.” 

As George reversed his engines I 
eaned over the side and groped inglor- 
iously, trying to unravel the unholy 
mess. And suddenly the shaking ceased. 


“He's fouled the 


Tapered leaders aren’t meant to be 
sawed against gnarled wood. The bass 
was gone, the leader was gone and, 


worse than that, I was forced to cut off 
ibout five feet of line. It was like cut- 
ting a heart string. 


OU can’t feel glum for long, though, 

on a Cape Cod pond. These sand- 
rimmed, limpid bodies of water which 
dot the length and breadth of the penin- 
sula are models of all that ponds should 
be: so clear that you can objects 
plainly in thirty feet of water, so pure 
that you may safely drink from any of 
them, and so soft that many garages use 
their water for filling batteries. 
They are all spring-fed, and all con- 
nect ultimately with the ocean. These 
salt-water outlets make it possible for 
the ponds to receive a continual supply 
of white perch from the ocean inlets, 
and each spring countless thousands of 
herring pour into them to spawn, thus 
assuring an almost unlimited amount of 
food for their fish. Pickerel and yellow 
perch—they call them red perch here— 
abound in the clear depths, and many 
ponds afford bass fishing of the highest 
order. Fish from these cold waters are 
firm-fleshed and clean of taste, and even 
the pickerel takes on a new and delicious 
flavor. 

George, still at the oars, turned our 
craft down the shore toward the starting 
place. I picked up a two-pound small- 
mouth on the way in, and the Atwoods, 
we found, had accounted for two more. 
Stillfishing with worms and minnows, 
they had been having white-perch trou- 
ble. 

“Pesky dang things,’ Dan reported. 
“Can't git your bait down toa barss ’fore 
a perch has got it.” 

“We figured we might’s well make ’em 
earn their board,” Bill added, “so we've 
kept a dozen or so to eat. You fellows 
hungry?” 

“Darned right,” we assured him. 

“Well, let’s go ashore and frizzle up a 
few perch.” 

On the sandy beach we gathered a 
big heap of dry pine cones and dead 
branches, and Bill unwrapped a big iron 


see 


skillet from a brown-paper covering. 
We’d brought along sandwiches and 
fruit, and these, together with crisp 


perch browned in hot salt-pork fat, made 
a meal fit, if not for a king, at least for 
i bunch of hungry fishermen. As we ate 
in the shade of the pine woods, the At- 
woods told us tales of the old days. 
Their father, they said, had paid his way 
through prep school on the proceeds of 
his sale of Long Pond fish. 

“One day,” Bill declared, “Dad caught 
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ninety-six pickerel and sold ’em up to 
Boston.” 

Here was a vivid contrast between the 
old days and the new. The father, a 
market fisherman in the prodigal days, 
and the son today a warden pledged to 
prevent such wanton activities. 

After a rest, we pushed out into the 
afternoon calm to have a final go at the 
bass. Down the shore a kingfisher, in 
quest of minnows, smacked the wate! 
with a loud splash. And off the first pad 
bed, a warrior in mottled armor smashed 
George's frayed Lord Baltimore, and the 
war was on again. 

This bass had been 
knew all the answers. 
grimly to his leaping 
that his quarry was making up new 
tricks as he went along. But George has 
been around too. He knows when to let 
them have it and when to sock it to ’em 
and for every fish trick he had an an 
swer. 

Even when the bass came out of water 
and fell back with a splash like an an 
vil’s, George kept the leader safely out 
of the way and held a tight line. And 
finally, after the old boy’s acrobatics had 
exhausted him, he came in, wavering in 
tired circles, and we scooped him up. 


around, and he 
George, clinging 
fly rod, reported 


HEN my turn came, I took a good 

size pickerel almost immediately. I 
could hear his rush and his wake 
streaming through the pads like that of 
a torpedo long before he smacked the 
fly. He put up a tidy scrap too. Anyone 
who says that pickerel aren’t game has 
never taken one on light tackle. A littl 
later, I took a three-pound smallmouth 
off the sand bank, and a smaller edition 
in a shallow bay beyond. We started 
releasing them then, in anticipation of 
future trips, watching them slant off 
through the sparkling depths. 

It was almost time to call it a day, but 
before we quit, I wanted another crack 
at that pine-tree hole. I hardly expected 
the I'd hooked that morning to 
strike again. But somehow, places where 
one has encountered big fish in the past 
always draw one back. George rowed 
me there, easing the boat to a point some 
forty feet off the tip end of the protrud 
ing branches. 

On impulse, I strung up my bait-cast- 
ing rod and snapped on a floating plug 
I laid it alongside the old tree trunk 
once, twice, three times—and a depth 
bomb exploded. This time George was 
ready with the oars, and he pulled 
strongly away from the shore. The rod 
writhed in my hands as I held in the 
slack. To give that fish an inch of line 
would be to lose him, but I didn’t have 
to give him an inch with this outfit. As 
I held my breath, the line cleared the 
tree. We would fight it out in the open 
now. 

“Keep going!” I barked at George 
who showed signs of lighting a cigarette 
“Clean out to the middle of the lake.” 

I don’t know how long it lasted. I 
only know that my wrist ached and my 
fingers felt weak when it was over. He 
wasn't so huge, either—a little over four 
pounds—but these Cape Cod _ small- 
mouths never think of quitting while 
there’s a wiggle left in fins or tail. There 
was no fly in his mouth, so my opponent 
of the morning was presumably still at 
large. Still, I was satisfied. I knew I'd be 
back for that other fellow before long! 


see 


bass 





TRUE TEMPER 





Explains Why 
HORSE WINS RACE 


@ Mr. Adams, of Oklahoma says,“ never 
could understand why some baits do 
twice as well as others, any more than 
| know why one horse out of the field 
wins a race. But | do know this—TRUE 
TEMPER Bass Pop has something that 
makes it a winner. Guess the horse has, 
too. The Bass Pop outfishes anything | 
ever used 2 to 1—landed 6 bass, total 
weight 16 lbs., in 90 minutes with it— 
and that's some fishing. I've now got 
three Bass Pops in my tackle box.” 


Yes, Mr. Adams, the Bass Pop is a 
winner. Fished properly on the surface, 
it will get fish where everything else 
fails. New TRUE TEMPER Design—with Rub- 
ber Frog—wt. 5/8 oz. Price—75c each. 


If your dealer hasn't yet stocked it, 
write us—catalog of TRUE TEMPER Rods 
and Baits free on request. Write, Makers 
of TRUE TEMPER Products, Sporting 
Goods Division, Dept.O,Geneva, Ohio. 


TRuE TEMPER 
ProoucrTs 


FORKS +» RAKES « HOES + SHOVELS + AXES + HATCHETS 
HAMMERS + SCYTHES « FISHING RODS AND BAITS « GOLF SHAFTS 
| 























FISH and 
CAMP 
in Solid 

Comfort 
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NO OUTING OR VACATION 
1S COMPLETE WITHOUT 
THE SOLID COMFORT OF 
THE RE-LAX BACKREST 






Takes the backache out o 
boating, fishing and sitting 
around the campfire. Flex- 


you snugly 


a full day 
in fee 


Ss ible—tits 
Enjoy 
> 3) without that ¢ 


s outing 
ing 





Get a Re-L ax and know 
real comfort 
If your dealer innot supply you, order direct. Only 
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Rays Daybook of Angling 


— the strength 
of your. terminal 
tackle so that you can 
judge the limits of 
that strength by the 
feel of your rod when 





a fish is fighting. It 
will help you do a 
good job when play- 
ing a large fish in difficult locations. Ex- 
periment in the back yard, or on the 
roof if you haven't a yard. Try hooks 
and gut of various weights. See how 
much they'll stand before’ breaking. 


Keep making these tests until memory 
of what is breaking strain becomes in- 
stinctive. You can’t do this with one 
trial, or even with 30. But continued 
practice develops an uncanny faculty 
of being able to judge to a fraction of 
a pound. The more skilled you get at 
this, the fewer fish you'll lose, either by 
playing them so hard that something 


breaks, or by playing too easy so that 
the fish snags in something it should 
have been kept away from. Remember, 


though, that any gut tested to the break- 
ing point has lost much of its strength. 
cast farther and with 
reel without a level-wind 
or anti-backlash device. However, ex- 
cept for lures of *% oz. or the 
greater ease of casting is not needed; 
and surely the level-wind feature is nec- 


You can less 


effort with a 


less, 


essary if the plug is to be handled as 
it should be to get a fish to strike. 
When a bass strikes a fly or bug be 


sure to make a quick attempt to set the 
hook after the fish has it in his mouth. 
Fail to do this, and often the bug will 
pop out of his mouth soon after the 
first few pulls. This is due to the easy 
manner in which a bass takes a lure 
of this kind. When a strike is vicious, 
the hook set automatically by the 


is 


Private Trout in 


(Continued from page 


“That's a new one on me, all right!” 
George explained that, a number of 
years before, a Bishop sportsman had 
stocked a private pond on his ranch 
with black bass. Flood waters washed 
out the pond, however, and carried the 
fish into the Owens, and occasionally 
they'd take flies or bait. 
George hated to release 


the bronze- 


back; but the season on bass hadn't 
opened in that district, so he let it go. 
We didn’t catch any more bass, but 


we hung onto trout with pleasing regu- 


larity. They hit flies as hungrily as 
trout do in virgin waters. Which that 
stretch of the Owens virtually is when 


you fish with a boat. Seldom do Bishop 
residents fish this near-by part of the 
stream, even from the banks, and then 
only at a few spots where the trees are 
not thick. 

“Well, what do you think of the Owens 
now?” asked George. 

I looked at the bottom of the 
“We'd better go easy, George,” I 
“We've got close to the limit.” 


boat. 
said. 


“And the way it’s getting dark we'd 
better stop fishing anyway,” agreed 
George. “We don’t need to take ’em all 


action to 
and 


action of the fish 
the rise. But when the rise 
deliberate you have to strike hard 
enough to force the barb of the hook 


and your re 
is slow 





through the cartilage of the mouth. 
The softer the braid of a bait-casting 
line the easier it will cast but the quick- 
er will it wear out. For ordinary fishing 
purposes the average angler will find 
the hard-braided waterproofed lines in 
the 12-lb. test very satisfactory. They’re 


a bit stiff at the start but soon work in 
and are plenty heavy for average bass 
fishing. If you use a strong arm, 15-lb 
test will be even better, though it won't 
cast so well. 
. . . 
Don’t be a side-swipe caster. It is 


dangerous to others standing or sitting 


near you, and isn’t nearly so accurate as 
the overhead cast. Fishing from a 
brushy shore the side swipe may some 
times be necessary, but that’s an ex 
ception. Most bait-casting is done from 
a boat, and I’ve seen many a person 
slammed in the face or on the head 
from a side swipe. It’s easy to learn the 
overhead. Use it when others are near. 
. . . 

The bait you use isn’t nearly so im- 
portant as the way you use it. If not 
handled properly, the best lure in the 
world won’t catch so many fish as will 
the most mediocre lure in the hands of 
someone who knows how to get the 
most appeal from it. Study actions and 
methods rather than pictures of lures, 
and learn to use a few good lures well 


When lakes are in bloom it’s generally 


true that fish won't bite. However, 
there have been many times when I've 
had good fishing when the lake was so 
full of bloom that the line and lure 
made a path through the green scum 
on the surface.—R. B. 
Public Waters 
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out. We'll save some of ’em for some 
other time, when we can’t get ’em in the 
upper Owens.” 


“Who'd bother about the upper Owens 
when you can get ’em within five miles 
of Bishop?” I asked. “Why, this is a 


regular private trout club on a public 
stream.” 
“It'll be good news to the boys who 


haven't got time to go up above.” 

“But George, do you think you should 
spread this around? Won't they fish it 
out?” 

“Heck, 
this river’s 
have to use 
guys do fish it, 
wary in heavily 


the Owens 
Also, you 
lot of 


+ 


don't know 
with fish. 
a boat. And even if a 
the Loch Leven gets 
fished waters that he’s 
hard to take. Don’t worry. We just hap- 
pened to hit it when they were feeding 
Tomorrow, you'd probably have to work 


you 
alive 


all day for ten fish.” 
I doubt that; but why be greedy about 
a new place to fish? George has been 


scouting spots for his friends for years 
and if any lake or stream gets too pop- 
ular he just moves on to another. Which 
strikes me as about the finest example 
of sportsmanship I know. 
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Salmon Need Persuasion 


(Continued from 


is too much like work,” he complained. 
“My arms ache! My fingers are numb! 
These black flies are tearing me limb 
from limb! Dris, honey, please light me 
a cigarette.” 

I magnanimously offered to take over 
the rod and got only a sour look. But 
after I had smeared Marty’s exposed 
parts with fly dope and Dris had stuck 
a lighted cigarette into his mouth, he 
regained his composure and_ settled 
down to a long siege. 

3y this time—my watch registered 
5:30—the news of the battle had in some 
mysterious manner spread over the 
surrounding wastes, and we had ac- 
cumulated an audience. Allan’s brother, 
the local game warden, showed up from 
nowhere with Wallace Bennett, a husky, 
rough-hewn guide from downriver. From 
the only house in sight, a mile or so 
away, came a delegation of adults and 
children. With our own party of five, 
we counted eleven head—quite a crowd 
for this wild and sparsely settled country. 


HE encounter had by now degenerated 

into an armed truce. We couldn’t 
provoke any strength-wasting action on 
the part of the fish. He seemed to have 
resigned himself to spending the rest of 
his life with the slight annoyance of 
that puny little pull against his mouth. 

Sooner or later, we knew the leader 
would snap or the hook would work 
itself free of his jaw. It all seemed 
pretty hopeless. 

At this point, Bennett came through 
with some advice. “You'll never kill 
that salmon unless you keep him mov- 
ing,” said he. “And you'll never get him 
moving without a boat.” 

Our morale shot up. Allan was sent 
to fetch Duncan’s boat, a heavy, dory- 
like affair which was moored half a 
mile upstream. Bennett installed him- 
self in the bow with a heavy, iron-shod 
boat pole and Allan maneuvered the 
clumsy craft across the pool to a point 
just above the big fish. 

“Take it easy!” cautioned 
“Don’t hit the leader with that pole. 

Bennett jabbed viciously at the in- 
distinct form through six feet of water. 

“I hit him!” he yelled, as the line cut 
madly upstream. 

“Don’t hit him! 
“Just scare him.” 

After the salmon went the dory, both 
guides poling for dear life. Sixty yards, 
and they came over the spot where the 
fish had settled down. Bennett, with his 
pole poised like a javelin, delivered 
another jab. 

“T hit him 

Everybody groaned, 
voice we sang out: 
You'll break the leader. Just scare him.” 

Well, those two guides chased that 
salmon upstream and downstream for 
what seemed hours. The old veteran 
still appeared strong as a bull, and he 
knew enough to stay in deep water. The 
crew of the dory was having a much 
harder time of it than the fish. It began 
to look as if they’d crack before he 
did. As long as he could keep to the 
depths, where Duncan couldn't get at 
him with the gaff, he would be safe. 

So we decided that, at all costs, we 
must drive that fish down into the 
wide, shallow run at the lower end of 
the pool. With me leading, and shipping 
tons of water into my waders, we 


Duncan. 


” 


screeched Duncan. 


yelled. 
and with one 
“Don't hit him! 


again!” he 
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a 
formed a line across the river above 
the salmon, while Marty gave him all 
that the little rod would stand. But 


nothing could persuade him to go where 
he didn’t want to go. He didn’t want to 
go into that shallow run, and he didn't 
go into it. Instead, he made a dash 
upstream between me and the game 


warden. The beaters, now soaked to the 
skin, scrambled clear of the line. 
There followed another stretch of pol 
ing and jabbing by Allan and Bennett 
and of chasing up the bank and down 
the bank by Marty and Duncan. At last 
Jumbo—Marty swore he could feel him 
panting by now—made a run down 
toward the tail of the pool. Casting 
discretion to the winds, all available 
hands again stretched out in line across 
stream behind him and, shouting and 
splashing, we literally drove him down 
into the shallow water. Marty managed 
to hold him there for a moment while 
Duncan sneaked up behind the salmon 
sank the gaff in his side, staggered 


ashore, and fell on top of him. 


A lusty belaboring of the fish’s back- 
bone with the gaff handle quickly 
quieted him. The tough spruce broke 


in two, but nobody paid much attention 
We stood about mopping our faces 
and gloating—all except Marty, who put 
on an exaggerated exhibition of modesty 
and calmly lighted a cigarette. 
I admired his restraint. Under like 
circumstances, I’d have been unbear 


able. For years I’ve been willing to give 
my right ear to catch such a fish. And 
this was Marty’s first salmon! 

“Thirty pounds,” said Duncan. 

“Forty,” Bennett contradicted. “Allan, 
how many pounds will your scales 
weigh?” 

“Twenty-five,” said Allan, the word 
miser. 

E CUDGELED our brains to re 


member the formula for figuring 


the weight of a fish from his measure- 
ments, then realized that we had no 
measuring stick. Finally we toted the 
salmon to the cabin; and Bennett, who 
was rich in expedients, cut a spruce 
branch to the length of one of the 
twelve-inch panes of glass in the win 
dow. By this means we arrived at a 


length of 43% inches and a girth of 21 


Then, according to our various recollec 
tions of the formula, we figured his 
weight. The results were so cockeyed 
that we finally gave it up and devoted 
our attention to a round of Scotch fo: 
all present. 

In the recent excitement, I had for 
gotten to look at my watch. I now noted 
that it was 7:50. The fish had been 
hooked at a little after 4 o’clock. The 


battle had lasted more than three hours 
and a half. 

Next morning somebody brought 
around a pair of scales. The beam 
tipped at 33 pounds. Duncan judged 
that we should add at least a pound for 


overnight shrinkage and loss of blood 
from the gaff. “That’s the heaviest fish 
ever killed on a rod in the Little 


announced. 

Duncan knows his stream 
better than I do, and 
he’s a pretty conservative Scot. But I 
do think it would be safe to enter that 
salmon on the records as “the largest 
ever killed with a rod, pole, gaff, board 
of strategy, and ten beaters.” 


Codroy,” he 
Maybe so. 
and his salmon 
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Light Tackle in the Surf 


AVE by a few pioneers, refugees 

from the siuanaiia and lakes of the 

interior, light tackle is little used 

along our beaches. It seems to be 
an axiom that in order to catch a fish in 
the surf it is necessary to go forth armed 
with a heavy surf rod and a proportion- 
ately heavy reel; nor does it seem 
humorous to the angler when he goes 
through awkward and painful contor- 
tions in his endeavor to grind in his 
prize, and drags up on the sand a croak- 
er that tips the scales at an even pound 

or a kingfish of half that weight. 

But the sport which a lighter rig af- 
fords compensates for its greater diffi- 
culty in manipulation and for the fact 
that it demands favorable weather con- 
ditions. Obviously it is hard, on our 
Atlantic Coast, to cast a light lure into 
the face of an east wind. Nor can it be 
used for bait-fishing when there is a 
strong current, because a 1'-oz. sinker 
is about the maximum ad- 
visable weight for casting 

The rod should be 5% ft. in 
length, built of split bamboo 
(preferably of a single piece) 
and weighing 6 or 7 oz., in- 
cluding the butt. 

A fresh-water level-winding 
bait-casting reel can be used, 
though I prefer a reel slight- 
ly larger, one equipped with 
nothing save a throw-off and 
a leather thumb brake. The 
reel should have a backing of 
No. 9 linen-thread line taper- 
ing to 100 yd. of black silk 
casting line of 18-lb. test. 

While this silk line is by no 
means so durable as linen, its 
casting ability is far superior. 
A silk line treated with a 
preparation to make it water- 
proof should, if occasionally 
rinsed in fresh water, last a 
season 

There are numerous effica- 
cious lures on the market, es- 
pecially adapted for this light 
tackle; various forms of 
squids, spoons, and bucktail 
spinners. There are also many 
plugs that I have tried with 
varying success, the best be- 
ing those with a white body 
and a red head, and pro- 
nounced motion. These are 
now being manufactured with 
stout single hooks in place of 
the triple gangs utilized by 
the fresh-water anglers 

The main contention of the 
uninitiated is that the light 
rod is inferior in casting abil- 
ity to its heavier contem- 
porary. While I personally, 
under the most favorable con- 
ditions, cannot equal in dis- 
tance the cast of a surf rod, 
there are many experts who 
not only can equal but can 
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outdistance the cast of the average an- 
gler who is equipped only with the reg- 
ulation surf rod. 

When armed with one of these 5'%-ft. 
splinters, it is amusing to note the air of 
tolerance, tinged with contempt, directed 
at you by the veterans that line the 
beach when bluefish or stripers are run- 
ning. But I have noticed, on more than 
one occasion, a disciple of light tackle 
snare a good fish right from under the 
nose of the barnacled old-timers. In 
each case they had been casting beyond 
the fish who were feeding in the under- 
tow, and the  light-tackle advocate 
hooked one within a few feet of the 
beach. 

Low tide is the choice time for light 
tackle. It is then that one can wade out 
on the bar and cast far beyond the break 
of the waves where the fish are lving in 
wait for the flood. Frequently, too, a 
stroll down the beach is attended by suc- 





A lighter rod means greater accuracy; and that's important when 
you want to put your lure exactly where a tide-runner is lurking 


cess. Striped bass are often found lying 
in relatively shallow tidal pools, and if 
observed before they become alarmed 
they'll often strike viciously at the lures 
presented to them. 

Such a walk repays one’s efforts with 
interest. Catching fish is not all there is 
to fishing, by any means, and this will 
become evident in the exploration which 
we suggest. The beach is never the 
same. What was a long, narrow flat yes- 
terday may be a winding channel today 
New holes appear, holes which eithe! 
passed unnoticed or did not exist when 
last you walked that way. 

There is much to see. A flock of black- 
breasted plover winging over the waves 
the cry of the lonely curlew, or perhaps 
the sight of a possum hurriedly leaving 
his repast of dead fish to scuttle back 
into his retreat among the thick growth 
of bayberry that grows among the dunes 
Perhaps you're watching the black fin 
of a cruising shark moving 
indolently out beyond the last 
line of breakers, when sud 
denly there’s a swirl on the 
edge of a flat. You approach 
swiftly to within casting dis- 
tance and then, under the 
impetus of your wrist, the 
bright squid speeds through 
the air, to drop within a few 
feet of the mark. As you start 
to reel it in, there’s a smash- 
ing strike, the line tautens, 
the rod bends, and the fight is 
on in earnest. 

A fish, provided he is hun- 
gry, apparently is not influ 
enced by the size of the lure 
I have taken creditable bass 
and bluefish on squids that 
were only half the size of 
those used on regulation surf 
tackle. I think that attractive 
motion and correct depth are 
of more importance’ than 
mere size. 

Obviously it would be un 
productive to retrieve your 
lure swiftly near the surface 
when the fish are feeding on 
the bottom; so it’s important 
to discover, if possible, the 
exact location of your quarry 
Unfortunately, any attempt to 
find the most likely spots to 
fish is likely to be disregarded 
by the novice. Many begin 
ners, having learned to cast 
consider their knowledge suf 
ficient and _ they'll spend 
hours casting over unpropi- 
tious spots, finally coming to 
the conclusion that the fish 
have all gone out to sea 

Becoming acquainted with 
the beach often means the 
difference between having the 
gallery say “Look at the size 
of that one,” or being greeted 

(Continued on page 63) 
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Light Tackle 


(Continued fr 


with that silent, contemptuous stare 
which is cold as a wave down the 
neck. So look, in your low-tide stroll, for 
channels that thread the flats, places 
where fish can come in from the outer 
bar. Look, above all, for those sloughs 
that run close in and parallel to the 
beach. Here fish loiter along, with an 
eye for what may be washed down to 
them from the sand. 

There are times, however, when the 
fish seem to show a preference for the 
shallower water, and it is always advis- 
able to try a few casts out on the flats, 
even when it appears to be too shallow 
to float a fish of sizable proportions. 
Many a good bass has been taken in wa- 
ter barely deep enough to cover his dor- 
sal fin. 

Fish, for some unknown reason, have 
a tendency to congregate in an extreme- 
ly small area and your luck will depend 
on finding that spot. Who has not seen 
some fortunate angler on the beach catch 
fish after fish while his envious com- 
panions, stationed but a few feet dis- 
tant, experience nary a nibble, and won- 
der vastly? 

Until you can cast straight and true 
with light tackle, part of the 
beach where other anglers are few and 
far between. There is probably nothing 
that will rust the links of friendship 
quicker than a tendency to cast over the 


as 


select a 


other chap’s line, especially if he has 
had first-hand information that there’s 
a goodly fish fooling around his bait. 


Even though you reel in with an abject 
apology, the fact that he too has to re- 
trieve his bait will tend to ruffle his 
calm, and cause him to wonder why he 
had to draw you for a neighbor out of 
all those on the beach. 

Being less cumbersome than the heavy 
surf rod, light tackle lends itself ad- 
mirably to night fishing and greater ac- 
curacy can be obtained in casting in the 
darkness. Especially is this true in those 


estuaries that lead into the bays ad- 
joining the sea. Here, where the wind- 
ing channels are bordered with sea 
grass, can be found the stripers; and 


casting from a slowly moving rowboat, 
with oarlocks muffled, is often produc- 
tive of surprising results, while darkness 
adds zest to the sport. 
HE bass that lurk in these beds are 
not necessarily small fish. There’s 
been many a 20-pounder caught in such 
places and under such conditions. Many 
think that the spring months are re- 
served for this variety of fishing, but it 
has been found that can be taken 
all through July and August in these 
spots. The advantage of casting over 
trolling lies in the fact that in the former 
method your lure arrives first in un- 
troubled water, whereas in the latter the 
boat, preceding your lure, may alarm 
the fish. 
Angling with 


bass 


light tackle at night 
for weakfish furnishes’ keen sport, 
though it not appear to be prac- 
ticed to any great extent. When the tide 
creeps in from the ocean, filling the 
bays and estuaries, out quietly to 
ome flat which is barely submerged at 
low water. Do not anchor in any chan- 
nel, but fasten your boat when you reach 
the middle of the flat. With a float on 
your line, and your hook baited with a 
succulent chunk of shedder crab, cast 
out far you can, then sit down 


does 


row 


as as 
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quietly to await results. The big tide- 
runners follow up the channels, and 
then, as the water deepens, they deploy 
out over the flats in search of food. They 
are apparently in playful mood, for I 
have watched them bunt my cork with 
their snouts, swirl at it, and go throug! 
numerous antics before finally taking 
the bait. 

Inasmuch the fish is 
shoal water you can expect a 
cause his first thought is get back 
into the deep channel and he'll exert 
every ounce of strength to accomplish 
that. His erratic though determined 
course can be traced in a trail of phos 
phorescent glow, and I can promise that 


hooked in 
scrap, be 


as 


to 


the ensuing battle will linger long in 
your memory. 
If you are a stranger to the use of 


light tackle on our beaches, if you have 


never felt the pliant strength of a whip 
straw as the big one goes bargins 
through the breakers to the outer ba! 
you have a treat in store. It is a thrill 
that you will never know with a surf 
rod, and one well worth the effort. Don't 
take my word—just try it and see! 
C. Blackburn Miller. 


Life Story of the Eel 


yeos UNTIL RECENTLY has the lifé 
story of the eel been known, and 


knowledge of its strange habits is large 
ly due to the researches of the Danish 
biologist, J. Schmidt. 

All eels, whether from North America 


or Europe, go to the same part of the 
Atlantic Ocean at breeding time, the 
chosen areas being located somewhere 
between the Bermuda Islands and the 
West Indies. Young eels, when hatched 


look like larve and have no resemblance 
to their parents. The European eel re 
mains in that stage for three years, a 
against one year for the American eel 
Ocean currents bring swarms of young 
eels to the continental shores, where ap 
parently a difference in degree of water 


salinity brings about a change into tiny 
miniatures of adult eels. Now they 
swim toward the river mouths in vast 


schools, migration upriver taking place 
in late winter or early spring. 
Strangely enough, all to ascend 
the rivers are females, the males seldom 
going above tidewater, says Larry Jor 
gensen, biologist for the Seigniory Club 


eels 


in Quebec. The males rarely reach a 
length of more than 16 in., so any eel 
above that size is almost sure to be a 
female 

From the time when the young eel 
enter fresh water to their maturity at 


6% to 8% years of age, they make thei! 
home in lakes or streams. They aré 
found in waters of all depths, and even 
have been known to leave the water 
and traverse swamps and wet meadows 
They more adaptable to various 
conditions of water and temperature 
than any other fish. 

Migration to the breeding areas in the 
sea takes place during late summer and 
early fall, and probably is mostly mads 
on dark and stormy nights. The eel 
arrive at the breeding grounds in the 
winter, and the breeding takes place in 


are 


late winter and early spring. Females 
are extraordinarily prolific, laying as 


many as ten million eggs. But very few 
young eels reach maturity, for they are 
preyed upon by other fish and by birds 
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They called me 
“The Sultan of 


SWAT” 








1. “I was a Magnet for flies, gnats, mos- 
quitoes. 1 spent more time swatting pests 
than I did socking the ball. I tried all kinds 
of concoctions. But nothing seemed to help. 





2. “Then a Sympathetic Friend told me of 

something new...a remarkable insect re- 

pellent lotion that’s non-greasy, non-irritat- 

ing, pleasant smelling. You simply rub it on 
and kiss the pests goodbye! 





3. “It’s Called ‘Sta-way’ Insect Repellent 
Lotion. And boy! How it works! Insects sim- 
ply despise it. One application lasts and lasts, 
All drug, hardware and sporting goods stores 
carry it—and it costs only 35¢ a bottle!” 


INDOOR comfort OUTDOORS 


STA-WAY 


TRADE-MARK 


INSECT REPELLENT LOTION 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC 


UCL 





f Union 
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Selecting 


O MANY fishing enthusiasts, a boat 

is merely a conveyance, a means of 

reaching and fishing the good spots. 

But just as the fisherman knows 
better than to expect results from any 
old rod, neither can he look for the ut- 
most in fishing pleasure in an unsuitable 
or nondescript boat. So if angling is your 
sport and you plan to buy a boat—even 
a rowboat—giving the matter a little 
study will repay you in better sport and 
fuller creels 

To begin with, what kind of fishing do 
you find locally, and would a boat make 
it better? Is there superior angling 
some distance away? Can you reach 
that spot by water, and is the going 
rough or smooth? Or must you trans- 
port your boat overland? And, finally, 
if the ocean is your fishing playground, 
what kind of craft will you need? 

It may be that there is no good fishing 
in your neighborhood, or in the vicinity 
of your summer place. You may then 
have to drive to a more distant spot, and 
there rent a boat. Maybe I should say 
try to rent one, for it always seems that 
there’s only one boat for each two ap- 
plicants where the fishing is good. Noth- 
ing can be more goat-getting than to 
have to wait ashore during the best fish- 
ing hours until someone comes in with a 
boat. And while they're still biting, no 
one ever does come in. Do you? 

A boat of your own is enough to make 
you independent of all that. Distance, 
within reasonable limits, need no longer 
be a drawback. The thing to do, if you're 
not near the water that you like to fish, 
is to get a boat that you can carry along 
with you, in or on top of your car. There 
is an amazing variety of portable boats 
available, some that fold up into bun- 
dles, others solidly constructed and de- 
signed to ride atop your car 

Folding boats are generally made of 
either plywood or canvas. Ten feet is a 
popular length. One may choose a can- 
vas double-end canoe-type model, or one 
with a square stern which allows a little 
more room. The latter is probably a bit 
more stable, and is adapted to the use of 
a small outboard engine. It’s generally 
built of resin-bonded plywood which is 
tough, long wearing, and impervious to 
water. Both the plywood and the canvas 
types have the reputation of being able 
to withstand hard usage, too. All these 
folding models are comparatively light 
in weight (one man can handle them 
easily), and they stow into a long, slim 
package which can be strapped along- 
side your car, or into a short fat one 
that can be placed in the rear seat or in 
the luggage compartment 

Car-top craft, available in 10-ft. lengths 
and longer, are heavier; they range from 
60 to 100 lb. For easy carrying and 
handling they are made short, but are 
given a wide beam for stability in stand- 


up casting, and to afford maximum’ 


seating capacity Methods of carrying 
them atop the car are simple. In some 
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Fishing Craft 


A square-stern sponson canoe, powered by a light outboard, is ideal for sheltered waters 


models, rubber suction cups serve to 
hold the boat fast and, at the same time, 
to protect the car finish. Other methods 
employ chocks, pads, and straps. What- 
ever the method, the boat can easily be 
handled by one man. 

Low-price car-top models are usually 
constructed of waterproof plywood, gen- 
erally with a semi-V o” flat bottom, and 
often have a square ,. type bow to 
afford greater carrying capacity. Car- 
top canoes are also available—short 
beamy craft with good capacity and sta- 
bility. Then there are the round-bilge 
models, usually built of cedar strips cov- 
ered with canvas, or of some patented 
form of double planking with fabric in 
between. Such boats give remarkably 
long service, for the price they com- 
mand permits the use of the choicest 
material. Models that are canvas-cov- 
ered stand up remarkably well under the 
wear and tear of bottom contact and 
shore handling. And in the fare in- 
stances where the covering is damaged, 
repairs may be made with such simple 
equipment as a hot iron and hard marine 
glue, without losing much fishing time. 

When you come to buy a portable 
boat there is one very important point 
to watch for, and that is the construc- 
tion of its seams. By its nature, such a 
boat spends at least as much time out of 
water as in it, and there are alternate 
periods of wetting and drying. Ordinary 
craft have a tendency to open at the 
seams as they dry out, but this would 
never do in a portable boat. The folding 
boats, canvas and plywood, of course 
are not offenders in this respect, and 
generally the car-top models aren't 
either, but it’s well to be on the alert 
Look to the joints: in plywood models 
they'll be satisfactory if built up with 


marine glue or one of the modern ad- 
hesives; cedar-strip boats, even 
they’re not canvas-covered, have a seam 
construction which doesn’t permit f 
opening 

Not having to consider portability, the 
man who finds his fishing close to home 
has no great problem in getting a suit- 
able boat, however little he has to spend 
He may have to provide for a horde of 
week-end guests (and where there’s good 
fishing you'll find week-enders), but 
there is a limit to size, weight, and un 
wieldiness in a boat, especially if it’s 
propelled by oars and not by a motor. If 
circumstances demand a great deal of 
room it is far better to buy two smalle: 
skiffs than one large one. 

Or our prospective purchaser may 
want a boat for fishing purposes exclu 
sively, one that he won't have to keep 
too clean, knowing that the family boat 
is free for other purposes. In that cass 
the old reliable flat-bottom skiff is hard 
to beat. But don’t get one longer thar 
16 ft. at most, or one so heavily built 
to be difficult to row or maneuver 


THER details of construction should 

be looked into too. Too wide bottom 
planking invariably warps and will leak 
in time; a good builder installs narrov 
planks, and allows for swelling whe 
they get wet. Since we've found that 
weight in construction means nothing in 
itself, the average skiff of today is 
good deal lighter than those of former 
years. Plywood may be used to ad- 
vantage in a boat that must be hauled 
out of water at the end of a day’s use 
Metal boats are good in this respect too, 
in either the flat-bottom model or the 
trimmer and faster V and semi-V types. 

(Continued on page 65) 
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Selecting a Craft 


(Continued from page 64) 


If you want something with a little 


more class than the old flat-bottom, 
you'll find a wide choice: double-end 
round-bottom skiffs, lapstreak or 


smooth-planked, a pleasure to row; 
many different family-type models (al- 


ways favorites among fishermen) in 
either smooth or clinker planking; sea- 
skiff-type rowboats; several types of 
metal boats; the canvas-covered row- 
boat, with lower sides and round bilge, 
intended mainly for fishing; even the 
square-stern sponson canoe equipped 
with oarlocks. 

These boats are all designed for row- 
ing and they handle well with oars, 


something a craft intended primarily 
for outboard-engine propulsion will not 
always do. So if you plan to use an out- 
board part of the time, you'll find many 
of the above models available with a 
wider stern. They make good all-round 
performers provided the stern is not too 
wide. And of course the double-end mod- 
els may be fitted with a crossbar attach- 
ment for outboard use. 

That brings us to motors, and back to 
the little portable craft. Their popularity 
has resulted in the evolution of a low- 
price, ultra-lightweight outboard motor 
which is ideal to push them. The port- 
ables don’t require a lot of power, nor is 
it advisable to burden them or yourself 
with any more weight than is necessary. 
A modern outboard rated at 1 horse- 
power should propel a small boat up to 
a rate of 4 miles an hour, one of 2 horse- 
power up to 5 miles, and a 3-horsepower 
job up to 6 miles. These little engines are 
substitutes for arm power, they make 
fishing a pleasure, but they’re not in- 
tended to take you very far or very fast. 


HE man whose home or vacation place 

is located on a large body of water, or 
on a waterway which connects with 
others, has a far different problem. He 
reaches his favorite fishing grounds by 
waterway, not by highway, so that the 
portable-and-outboard combination is 
out. What he’ll want is a fast boat to 
get him to his angling spots quickly. In 
iddition, he’ll want a roomy, comfortable 


craft, and this fact excludes the out- 
and-out speed boat, which is always un- 
satisfactory to fish from. 

Whether this angler’s boat will be 


large or small depends on his pocketbook 
and on the nature of the waterways he'll 
If he’s located on a sheltered river 
or on a connecting string of small lakes, 
eaworthiness will be no great consider- 
ition; but if he has to travel a consid- 
erable distance over open water it will. 
true that some small-boat models 
ire more seaworthy than others, but this 
is only comparative, and generally speak- 
ing, greater size means greater stability. 
Operating costs must be considered in 
this connection. Large boat and low 
speed mean low cost. Couple size with 
speediness, and you'll have a boat that’s 
expensive to run. 

Getting down to definite recommenda- 
tions (and all that I make must be 
adapted to your own needs and limita- 
tions), for sheltered waters choose an 
outboard outfit, boat and motor, capable 
of fast, economical operation. No need 
to sacrifice comfort, either; you can find 
models in the 12, 14, 16, and 18-ft. lengths 
that will accommodate a sizable party 
nicely. And the added stability of the 
longer boats is always appreciated even 

(Continued on page 66) 
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-THERES SOMETHING 
ABOUT A FOUP...: 
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Yes sir... there’s something about a 
FOUR that steps right out and gets you 
. ..and adds a keen new edge of plea- 
sure to every carefree mile! Not just 
one thing, but many things! That spe- 
cial and exclusive s-m-o-o-t-h-n-e-s-s, of 

course — but that’s not all! The hair- 

trigger way it starts! The thrusting spurt of its 
getaway! The thrilling surge of its quiet power 
... all are yours, with an Evinrude FOUR! 





CATALOGS FREE 


Catalogs of 6 Elto models, 
= priced as low as $26.50, and 
9 Evinrude models. . . also 
handy Boat-and- Motor Selec- 
Boat Directory of 
Builders . . 


Write Today! 


And in the new Zephyr they’re yours in a LIGHT 
motor... it’s smooth as an “eight”—light as a “twin” 
— powered just right for average boats and priced at 
only $127.50. Or, with the handy Simplex Starter as 
illustrated, only $134.50. Your Evinrude dealer will 
gladly show you the Zephyr and other 1940 Evin- J 
rudes . ..9 advanced models, priced as low as $29.95. % 
Look for his name in your classified telephone 
directory under “Outboard Motors”. Cat: ilogs free; 
Address, Evinrude Motors, 4552 N ~4 
27th Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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FREE. 
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Evinrude Motors of Canada, Peterboro, Canada = V | N R D E 
Prices F.0.B. Fac 
11 j . EXTRA 
B & E PORTO BOAT @ ; ; ' TOUGH 
Strong, Rigid, Safe, Seaworthy. wes : > FOLDING 
FOLDING BOAT Boars 









Set up in a few minutes. All Sizes. 
Handles Outboard. Circular Free. 
BAIR & EDGERTON BOAT WORKS 
Dept. O Glen Cove, N. Y 


carry by hand and 
stronger than 
Awarded First 
Send for Catalog. 


KALAMAZOO. ‘CANVAS BOAT CO. 
490 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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BUILD A BOAT BY THE 
WELCH SYSTEM Its in- 
expensive; interesting 
and profitable Every- 
thing for building, equip- 
ping or repairing boats. 
USE WELCH READY 
- CUT PARTS. Send 10c 
) e | t a - for catalog showing boats 
whet of many types; boat hardware; propellers; Marine 

PETERSON "SALES. co. Boat finishing Mat erials and WELCH 

E. Henn. Ave., MARINE MOTORS 


“Minneapolis, Station K-4, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


JIFFY Trolling Plate 
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Pye Removing Motor from Boat 
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WHITE CAP 
WELCH BOAT CO., 
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Minn. 
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Snappiest tt ra 07 
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I I 
| for big i i Dout -addle . . 
Istrited | Oars pow INCLUDED, wit Build This Boat Yourself For $27.50 
rR EE Rt. write for Free 5 ih c. Fishing or Outboard Models, Lightweight. Ready 
circulars! ry-to-You-} es it-knock-down parts, glue, sgrews, illustrated 
] MEAD GLIDERS - 15 South Market Street instructions, etc. Write today. 

Dept. 0-80, CHICAGO, U.S.A. N. S. Rieger Co., 28-2nd St., Miamisburg, Ohio 
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Boat Kinks | 


OUTDOOR LIFE PAYS CASH FOR ALL KINKS ACCEPTED 


Kayak on Car 


UY lines to fasten boat on top of 

car can be made of odds and ends— 
harness snaps, clothesline, pieces of 
pipe, wire, springs, metal. The ac- 
companying drawing shows how guy 
lines are made. Padded bumpers are 
fashioned to fit over coaming of kayak 


to protect the car top. Canvas or leather 
to cover padding.—E. C. 


can be used 


Pe terson, 


Mich. 























New Uses for Inner Tube 


NNER tubes can be used as life pre- 
servers when boats capsize in deep 
water. They can also be used to keep 


shell cases from sinking to the 
they fall overboard. A 
ft. long, attached to a tube, 
a gun through the trigger 


guns and 
bottom when 
1,-in. rope, 5 
can be tied to 


guard: and to a shell case, through 
the handle The tube itself serves as a 
seat cushion in the boat. On land, fit it 
around the circumference of your duck 


pit, and wait in comfort for the birds to 
show up.— FE. J. Hunter, N. Y 


Hauling Out Made Easy 


<= = — 





to about a 


need 
windlass to haul out your boat on its 


HERE'S no worry 
cradle or trailer. The one shown can be 
made of ordinary 1-in. pipe and can be 
carried with the boat. A _ pipe long 
enough to reach past the posts on either 
side of the runway is fitted with a pipe 


tee, and a 24-in. length of pipe attached 
to act as a handle. A rope is looped 
and slipped over the handle, then 
twisted around the pipe a few times 


and stretched down to tie on the cradle, 
which is in the water at the end of the 
inclined runway. Turning the handle 
will exert a pull plenty strong enough to 
haul up the cradle and boat, since the 
length of the handle and smallness of’ 
the main pipe give you a big mechanical 
advantage.—-Dale Van Horn, Nebr. 


— ‘ _ 
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in semi-sheltered waters, where squalls 
kick up often enough. 

If you’re likely to run into such a dis- 
turbance from time to time, choose a 
model with a full bow, preferably with 
its keel rockered or raised forward. 
This, combined with flaring sides, im- 
parts lifting power and the ability to ride 
over waves instead of plowing through 
them. A boat with too sharp a bow will 
not handle so well in a squall. 

These fast boats come in different 
types of construction, and the model, 
together with size and finish, sets the 
price. The V, semi-V, and round-bottom 
hulls drive easily at high speeds; but 
since they throw up more water than a 
slower boat, such features as a short 
forward deck or coaming, or side spray 
rails, are worth while. And since the 
boats behave best at higher speeds, 5 
horsepower is about the lightest motor 
that can be efficiently used. Generally 
speaking, one of that size ought to 
furnish speed up to about 12 miles an 
hour, 10 horsepower 20 miles, 16 horse- 
power 27 miles, and so on up to a speed 
of say 32 miles an hour, which will re- 
quire 22 or more horsepower, according 
to the length of the boat. 

Another advantage of these models 
up to perhaps 18 ft. is the fact that 
they carry nicely on a trailer. More and 
more vacation resorts are installing fa- 
cilities for hoisting boats from trailer to 
water, or ramps down which a carrier 
can very easily be backed and the boat 
floated free. 

Your own conditions and pocketbook 
again deciding the matter, you may plan 
to get a boat larger than 18 ft. Here too 
there are a great number of models 
available. You might consider an in- 
board utility runabout, plainly finished, 
or one of the new sport fishing boats, 
one perhaps of the sea-skiff type. With- 
in reason you can get any speed you 
want by installing a powerful-enough 
engine (60 horsepower, for instance, will 
give you close to 30 miles an hour); or 
if speed isn’t the first consideration, you 
may select a lower-priced, slower, but 
equally seaworthy model such as a power 
dory, or one of the fisherman types with 
or without a small shelter cabin. These 
cabins don’t afford much in the way of 
accommodation, but they’re well worth 
having in rough going. 


ET’S pause here to compare the costs 

of a heavy outboard combination and 
one of these inboards. We'll consider 
two boats of the 18-ft. size, having 
speeds up to 30 miles an hour (that’s 
about tops; 25 is closer to what you'll 
run) in the utility models. Roughly 
speaking, the inboard model will cost 
twice much as the outboard outfit, 
say $1,000 against $500. The difference 
seems pretty great, but we must not for- 
get that the inboard boat has greater 
ability and provides more comfort; quite 
often it’s more attractive in appearance; 
and (considering length of life and re- 
sale value) it can be maintained and 
operated as cheaply as the outboard in 
the long run. 

The same is relatively true of the new 
small, low-power runabouts equipped 
with lightweight modern inboard en- 
gines. They too are available in differ- 
ent models: modified dory, sea skiff, and 
the round-bilge type. All are seaworthy 
in sheltered or semi-sheltered waters, 


as 


Selecting 


(Continued fr 








a Craft 


om page 65) 


but they are not intended for speed. 
Cooled by air or water, often equipped 
with an electric starter, the light motors 
give conservative speeds with low gas 
consumption. They start easily, run 
quietly, and are comparatively trouble- 
free. 

Last but certainly not least, we’ll con- 


} 


sider the proper boat for offshore fish- 


ing. Big-game angling calls for rugved 
able boats, models like the sea skiff, 


Interes 


ly 


power dory, or fisherman type. 
in ocean fishing has increased so greai 
that the manufacturers are turning « 
suitable boats at quite reasonable fig 
ures. 

If you don’t ask for speed, your in- 
vestment in hull and engine can be kep:‘ 
as low as $1,500, giving you a good boat 
for coastal fishing, one that can dodge in 
and out of inlets and even take you well 
offshore when weather conditions 
good. 

So it all comes down to suiting your 
boat to your purpose and your bank roll. 


Uy 
To 


are 


Capacity, speed, seaworthiness, cost 
all must be considered. And if you 
weigh these things well, there’s no que 


tion that you'll find a boat to suit you 
completely, one that will provide you 
with worlds of carefree sport.—J. A 


Emmett. 


Study Your Charts 


We aren’t all fortunate enough to own 
a large boat, and few of us hope i 
cruise big waters. Still, most boat own 
ers like to look over charts. If one i 
issued for a body of water near you, dc 
not fail to get a copy of it. The locati« 
of sunken reefs, mud banks, and other 
below-water characteristics will be inc-- 
cated, and accurate information giv: 
as to direction, depths, and shore-lin 
contours. Even though you know your 
local waters thoroughly, studying 
chart will make your boating safer and 
much more interesting. 

Various charts are issued by the gov- 
ernment. Those for coastal waters are 
available direct from the U.S. Coast and 
Geodetic Survey of the Department of 
Commerce at Washington, D.C., or from 
Custom Houses and marine-supply deal- 
ers. The War Department Corps of En- 
gineers, with headquarters at the U.S. 
Lake Survey Office, Detroit, Mich., is- 
sues charts for the Great Lakes and 
some other inland waters. The U.S. 
Engineer’s Office, Custom House, at 
Louisville, Ky., and at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
issues maps of the Ohio and Wabash 
Rivers; and the Mississippi River Com- 
mission, Vicksburg, Miss., can tell you 
about those for the entire Mississippi 
River. 

Also, some large inland lakes, such 
as Moosehead in Maine, have been 
charted; you can find out about others 
by writing to the Department of Com- 


merce, Washington, D.C. Catalogues 
are issued from which a selection can 
be made; the charts cost around 75 
cents each. 


If you have in mind using your boat 
on some large river or lake, first see if 
you cannot procure a chart of it. Even 
though you have only fishing in mind, 
and intend to rent a boat there, the in- 
formation the chart gives will be worth 
many times its cost in plotting safe 
and time-saving routes to and from your 
fishing grounds.—J. A. E. 
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A Primin’ 
for a Pipe 


OW’S for some pipe tobacco, bub? 


Well, danged if you ain’t the 
tightest cuss I ever see. Only one 
feller was tighter’n you; that was 
Jed Ferguson. Him and me were 
partners a long time ago, a-gunnin’ 
for market. One afternoon we took 
it into our heads to git some ducks 
for our own eatin’, so we gits into the 
skiff and poles across the lead. Quite 


a passel of ducks climb into the air 
ahead of us, and after circlin’ a couple 


of times they finally settle down on 
the meadow flats, and go to feedin’, 
and we were all set. 


I reached for my powderhorn to 
prime—we didn’t have any modern 
gimcracks in them days—and dog- 
gone if it don’t slip out of my hand 
and sink to the bottom of the bay. 
The water's clear as crystal, and I 
could see the powderhorn a-restin’ on 


the bottom. But I couldn't swim a 
lick, so I sez to Jed, “Loan me a 
primin’ from your gun.” 

“Nary a prime,” sez Jed. “Well,” 


sez I, “you’re a good diver. If you'll 
dive and git my powderhorn, I'll give 
you a couple of primin’s.” I figured 
he’d leave his horn in the skiff, but I 
was fooled. He sticks it in his pocket, 








goes over the side, and down. And 
there he stayed. After a while I look 
over the side, and dang me if that 
critter Jeff ain’t a-settin’ on the bot 
tom, pourin’ the powder from my 
horn into hisn. 


Now do I git that tobacco?—W.A.M 


Pictures Over Water 


(Continued from page 43) 


bright, glaring day is not the best for 
most water subjects. Subdued sunlight 
gives softer results. And the most beau- 
tiful cloud formations, and most strik- 
ing waves, usually occur immediately 
after a storm. When you want to catch 
waves or ripples, find a position with the 
sun on the side or even straight ahead; 
if it’s behind you the texture of the water 
may not register. 

Seaside portraits: Portraits taken out- 
doors often are not pleasing because the 
light, coming from a single direction, 
produces harsh, black shadows. On the 
beach, light reflected from water or sand 
will soften the shadows beautifully if 
you place your subject in a position to 
take advantage of it. 

Filters: The colored glass or gelatin 
you place over your camera lens takes 
on an added importance in photograph- 
filters 


ing over water. Usually yellow 
(ranging from light to dark) are used, 


requiring an increase in exposure from 
about one and one-half to five times. Use 
either orthochromatic film (sensitive to 
all colors but red) or panchromatic (sen- 
sitive to all colors including red). Many 
photographers stick to panchromatic 
film entirely. 

Use of the yellow filter 
clouds, which contribute so 
eascape, show in the picture. A Wrat- 
ten K-2 filter (medium yellow) is satis- 
factory for all-round use. The short ex- 
posures necessary for watersubjects make 
it possible to record clouds without a 
filter; but a yellow one is always good 
insurance. 

Light-colored sails, sea gulls, and other 
objects often merge so with the sky in 
photographs that they are practically 
invisible. One reason for this is overex- 
posure. Another is that the luminosities 
of sky and object are about the same. 


will make the 
much to a 


But by means of a filter, the sky can be 
darkened and sails, ete., made prom 
inent. Try a light-yellow filter (K-1 or 
K-11.) when the sky is dark, as after a 
storm, and a heavier yellow filter (K-2 
or Wratten G) when the sky is light 
Viewpoint: This is largely a matter of 
experience and personal taste. Many 


experienced marine photographers al 
ways use a very low viewpoint when 
shooting sailboats, steamships, and al 
most every other kind of craft. It’s best 


to photograph a sailboat from its lee 
Then if it heels over so its rail is 
awash, you get a good view of the deck 
and both rails. For a rough sea along 
the shore use a low viewpoint, to make 
the waves appear more towering. 
Camera Try to keep your 
instruments as dry as possible when 
working around water. A piece of oiled 
silk, or a sturdy leather case, will pro 
tect the camera from everything save an 
actual immersion. If you are making 
pictures in a spray, or in rain, a lens 
hood or sunshade will keep much wate! 
off the lens. Use a lintless cloth o1 
tissue to blot up water from the le 
A lens hood is desirable for other rea 
sons than water protection. By keeping 
out stray side light, it aids in getting 
sharper pictures. And when you 
toward the sun the hood keeps direct 


side. 


protection: 


shoot 


rays from striking the lens. It also 
shuts out excessive reflection of light 
from the water. 

When to shoot: Photography over wa 


ter can be carried out at practically any 
time—even at night with the 
flashlight bulbs. Generally you can makse 
success more likely by shooting your 
pictures fairly early in the forenoon, and 
late in the afternoon. Shadows are bet 
ter and the glare from sun and sky is 
less intense. 
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To the sportsman of experience, his 
Hudson’s Bay “Point” Blanket is as 
indispensable as his rod or gun! Since 
1779, these rugged, long-lasting cold- 
resistant blankets have been prized by 
trappers and 
Indians for their ability to “take it.” 


hunters, fishermen, 
Their tough, fur-like nap keeps out 
cold and wet... wears for years. Look for 
“Seal of Quality” on genuime Hudson’s 
Bay ‘Point’ Blanket. For color chart 
write The Esmond Mills, Esmond,R.I. 

sole American distributor. Soldatbet- 
ter sports-goods and department stores. 
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10-Foot Bost 8-Foot Boat 
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Easily carried anywhere for Camping, 
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Flinching 


flinch and never 
different with 
Probably 


GUNNER can 

know it, but it’s 

pistol and rifle shots. 

the handgun man knows better 
than anyone precisely what hap- 
pened and exactly what effect it had on 
the shot. Then he has to set out to cure 
the habit (for that’s what flinching is), 
but many people can’t do that. I’ve 
found, in my own handgun work at least, 
that it’s nece iry to shoot a lot to blunt 
the nerves. Rifle flinching doesn’t both- 
er me much, but when I go into a bad 
with the shotgun I get 


eise 


losing stre 
suspiciou 


As I've said, flinching is a habit and it 
would be fine if we didn’t fall into it. 
One cause may be fear: possibly fear of 


being hurt, possibly fear or anxiety about 
mething difficult. A vivid 
memory of being hurt could be the cause 
of flinching. I have seen a fully loaded 
12 bore handed to a woman for the first 
shot she ever made. If that didn’t start 
the unfortunate habit, granted that the 
first pounding shot was followed by 
others, then the lady had the pluck of 
the devil, which indeed some of them 
have. Anyway, a novice—man, woman, 
or child—should start with a lightly 
charged gun. 

The .22 caliber rifle is what people 
ought to take up for preliminary prac- 
tice. That's what most boys do, not 
through foresight, of course, but simply 
because the .22 is the only firearm they 
can get, and takes the only ammunition 
they can afford to shoot. The result is 
that they aim, call their shots, and pull 
the trigger without anticipating a jolt 
in the shoulder and cheek. Then by and 
by, when the shotgun begins to appeal to 
the youngsters, maybe their folks are 
wise enough to start them off with a 
410, another arm which has little ap- 
preciable recoil. Give them a couple of 
years with that and they'll develop a 
steady, unflinching hold, one which will 
have its good effect on all future shoo.- 
ing. 

I've never heard of a man who hasn't 
flinched one time or another. If one told 
me he never had, I wouldn't place a bet 
on his veracity. But once in a while 
doesn’t count—it’s habitual flinching 
that raises hob with shooting. And since 
no two people ever flinch in precisely the 
same way, it’s difficult to make any gen- 
eral diagnosis of the cause. 

Some flinchers close one eye to aim, 
then close the other one to shoot. They 
rarely get good results. Of course, shoot- 
ing with both eyes shut doesn’t neces- 
sarily and invariably mean a miss. I've 
purposely tried it out: swung as usual, 
made allowance for lead, then closed 
both eyes to finish the swing and fire. 
Sometimes I've hit, but not often enough 
to warrant following that style of aim 
as a regular thing. A man would need 
a pretty good sense of direction, which 
people have. I shot quail for a 


accomplishing s« 


some 
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- Cause and Cure 


period of about 20 years—did my best 
quail shooting, too—never putting cheek 
to stock, never seeing the gun, just by a 
feeling that I was pointing right. Had 
to quit that through lack of practice, 
quail being pretty much gone. 

What if flinching with a shotgun is 
brought about because the shooter ex- 
pects punishment? Well, if he thinks 
he’s going to be struck in the face (after 
which he won’t be able to see anything 
for a while), what he does is to shut his 
eyes a little ahead of time. Now, if he 
could learn to shoot with a high line of 
sight—cheek above comb—his flinching 
would stop. And anybody can learn to 
shoot that way with practice. Start with 
a stationary target, correcting mistakes 
in elevation. Soon you'll be able to hit 
the center of that target as readily as if 
you had one eye down close to the stock, 
sighting flat along the rib. 

The flincher may do everything cor- 
rectly up to the point of shooting, then 
shut both eyes and pull the trigger, at 
the same time jerking the piece, prob- 
ably down. With the rifleman, such 
flinching is fatal to good shooting, and 
plenty has been written about it. One 


cure calls for pressing the trigger so 
gently that the shooter doesn’t know 
when the explosion will occur. That 


might work out in prone shooting, but 
not with a shotgun or any other arm 
which is shot while in motion. The 
thing to do is to get the rifleman so in- 
terested in calling his shots (particularly 
in offhand shooting) that he'll forget to 
close his eyes until it’s too late. Tell him 
to watch the movement of his sight and 
tell you exactly where it was when the 
gun went off and recoil took charge. 


When he gets so that he can do this, and 
make a diagram from memory of every 
movement of the gun, from the time he 
pressed the trigger until the piece came 
to rest, then any shots that hit outside 
the black will not be due to flinching. 

An occasional flinch can happen to 
anybody, but the habit hurts. Much that 
we do in everyday life is done by habit; 
nothing is accomplished as well as what 
we've done thousands of times, done just 
in one way, so that we couldn’t change 
to another method without a terrific 
struggle. That’s why flinching is the 
devil and all to cure. You just have to 
make radical changes, break up the old 
unconscious sequence, force your con- 
scious brain to take over the work until 
a good habit has replaced the flinch- 
causing bad one. That’s how you can 
learn, as I did, to point a shotgun with- 
out aiming it. Not being in the habit of 
flinching in this style of shooting, you 
just won’t flinch. 

Strain on the nervous system will 
cause flinching, and this may take the 
form of relaxing or tightening the grip 
at a crucial moment. Or a too long or 
too deliberate aim with a shotgun will 
put pressure on the nerves as well as 
strain on the eyes. We have moments of 
clear, keen vision (talking now, of 
visior ) 


course, of normal or corrected 
and times when the vision is less Keen. 
(Continued on page 70) 
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..a Winchester Model 70 or 71 Rifle 
and The New SILVERTIP Cartridges 


EN who live in big-game country—guides, ranchers, prospectors, lumbermen— 
M choose WINCHESTER rifles and SUPER SPEED c artridges to insure success in 
their own hunting. Confidence in their knowledge of the habits of game animals, plus 
absolute faith in WINCHESTER performance, usually gets results even under difficult 


hunting conditions. 





For wide-open “big country,” the bolt-action Model 70 has the call—in a choice of 
these modern calibers: .30 Gov't. 06, .270 Winchester, 7 mm. Mauser, .257 Winchester- 
Roberts, .250-3000 Savage, .300 and .375 H. & H. Magnum. And, for heavy game in 
timbered areas, there’s the Model 71 in .348 Winchester—a real bush-buster among rifles! 





Then, this year, these outstanding hunting arms and their SUPER SPEED cartridges 
will be doubly effective with the deadly new SILVERTIP controlled expanding bullet, 
available for Fall hunting in fifteen popul: ur calibers. Many Men Who Know Big Game 
will stake their hunting success on the SILVERTIP this year because they realize it 
represents the peak of WINCHESTER ballistic efficiency. 


See your dealer about a new WINCHESTER big game rifle and SUPER 

SPEEDS with SILVERTIP bullets. Above all, utilize the Winchester 

Big Game Information Service! Perhaps we can help you decide 

where to go. Just write us, stating the kind of game you desire 

to hunt, and we will furnish a list of North American 
licensing agencies, and other pertinent data. 


New Haven, Conn., U.S.A 


Send me FREE your latest folders about Mode! 70 Rifles, [] Model 71 | 
Rifles, and the new Silvertip Super Speed cartridges with controlled expanding bullet. 
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‘Make Each Shot Count—use 


LYMAN SIGHTS 


Equip your gun—Winchester, 





No. 57E. Win. 75 us 
Sporting. $6.00. your gun. 
Send for complete 
Catalog—lvie, 
stamps or coin, 
Folder Free 
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85-M West St. 
5B reversible — 
front sight. $1.75. Conn. 








‘BENJAMIN AIR RIFLES WITH HAND PUMP 


MADE IN 
U.S.A. 
HARD 
ACCURATE SHOOTING 


WITH CHAMBERED AIR .22 
You new model BENJAMIN AIR RI- 
FLES with "LEVER HAND PUMP anywhere, for 

Practice firing or _ plinking, around the house or 
camping, fishing, huntin ete at lowest cost. Shootin 17 
force is adjustable with ‘amazing maximum power an C 
accuracy—no recoil or forward lung urb your aim. 
Bolt action-Hammer Fire-Hair Tringer- ‘Safety Lock- 
Hand Pump. Singic Shot BB $7.50; Single St rt c al apd or 

-22 with rifled barrel $8.50. BB 25 Shot om 

vlete Jing of Ly yy GENUINE COMPRESSED ‘AIR 
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BINOCULARS 
10 Days’ Free Trial $4.75 


Prepaid or C.O.D. 


An old Reliable Firm offers Six Pow- 
ered Binoculars with scientifically 
ground LENSES which gi e wide clear 


ie 8-MILE > RANGE—High Grade 








field of vision. Optically accurate, Center Focusing, Hinged 
Body for pupillary adjustment. Case & Stray included 
Guar. Big Value. Ideal for Hunting, Sports, etc. Money re- 


funded if dissatisfied. Order today 


BENNER & CO., B14, Trenton, N. J. 





LOWEST CUT PRICES 
on All Makes of Guns & Fishing 
Tackle. We can save you money. 
Send 3¢ stamp for FREE Catalog. 
Arnold Wolff Sporting Goods Co. 
1641 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 


Super Gun Oil 


viscosity—non-gumming—safe 
—certain—armd long-lasting lubrica- 
tion. For guns, reels and other fine 
mechanisms. Send 15¢ for generous 
trial can 


FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 
2315 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Flinching: Cause and Cure 


(Continued from page 68) 


Look at an object steadily without blink- 
ing for a time, and it will begin to fade, 
grow sharp, fade again. Suppose, on a 
long aim, that the dimness comes at the 
critical moment of pulling the trigger! 

The rifleman realizes this but it takes 
the gunner a long time to learn it, if he 
ever does. So press the cheek lightly 
against the stock (a hard-pressed cheek 
has a tendency to pull down the eye and 
affect its focus), hold the piece firmly 
but not hard or stiffly (that prevents an 
easy, Sweeping swing), and get the shot 
off before strain tells on the arms, eyes, 
or brain. 

Another form of flinching is not often 
recognized; in fact, it may not be gener- 
al, though I've noticed it in my own work. 
It comes from a sort of anticipation— 
the shooter doesn’t quite finish the job. 
Just before the aim is concluded the 
mind quits its task, and so, necessarily, 
do the eyes and arms. The gun is up, 
swinging properly, due allowance has 
been made for lead, the will directs the 
pulling of the trigger, and the senses 
then assume that the whole thing is 
finished, the bird dead. But the shooter 
wakes up and finds, to his amazement, 
that the bird is not dead. This short-cut- 
ting is particularly liable to happen in 
double-bird shooting, the mind jumping 
to the second task before the first is con- 
cluded. Make sure of that first bird, 
even to seeing the feathers start off his 
back. 

Does noise induce flinching? Well, I sus- 
pect that if we had a firearm which 
made no noise whatever we'd all shoot 
a lot better. The sudden and loud report 
probably has more to do with flinching 
than the kick of the piece. Muzzle blast, 
the thing that causes the noise, is ac- 
centuated by short barrels; they lessen 
muzzle velocity and thus require a 
heavier load to produce a standard ve- 
locity, and gas pressure is still high 
when it hits the muzzle, causing more 
blast and greater recoil. Every 2 in. of 
increased barrel length counts, and the 
man who doesn’t like noise and doesn’t 
like kick had better be sure that his 
barrel is long enough. 


HOTGUN misses in wing shooting may 
be due to one of many causes: faulty 
lead; poor mechanical execution; trig- 
ger pull too quick or too slow for the 
swing; a gun that’s shooting high or 
low, unbeknownst to the marksman. 
But the entirely inexplicable misses are 
usually due to flinching. One time I was 
out shooting with a very good quail shot 
who was using an automatic shotgun for 


the first time. He missed just about 
every bird he shot at, no matter how 
easy the shot. 

“Why did I miss that?” he’d ask. “I 


know I was on, could see that bird whip- 
ping along right above the muzzle of 
my gun when I pulled the trigger.” My 
opinion was that just as he pulled the 
trigger his mind left the bird and went 
to the way that strange new gun was 
acting. Another gunner missed in a more 
understandable fashion, because in at- 
tempting to get in a fast second barrel, 
he’d start pumping in his second car- 
tridge before the first charge was out 
of the barrel. Of course he gave his gun 
a jerk. 

With me the pump gun works out the 
other way, and if I have any tendency 


ea flinch it will stop the second I take up 


brief interval 
function en- 
while the 
entirely off 


the pump. Probably that 
necessary for the arm to 
ables me to recover balance 
fast action takes the mind 
such inconsequential things as recoil. 
Then, with the pump, I’m more apt to 
get an accurate second shot because my 
cheek is more certain to go back into 
place, whereas, in a hurried second shot 
with a double-gun, it might not. 

The trigger finger needs training, a 
tremendous amount of training, and the 
trigger of your gun must be right: not 
too hard, not too easy, and never varying 
or dragging. Get that right, get your 
holding right, and if you still miss with 
a good gun, blame it on flinching. But 
don’t stop there. Study your shooting 
better yet, have an expert study it. 
Chances are he can discover why you're 
flinching, and then it’s up to you to iron 
it out.—Chas. Askins. 


Where Snapshooting Helps 


Y RIFLE shooting began nearly 50 

years ago when the big-game gun 

par excellence was the .45/70/500. 
This 9 or 10-lb. rifle was a very satisfac- 
tory weapon on our largest game. Shoot- 
ing it offhand, recoil never bothered me 
although I was then but 12 years old and 
weighed only a little more than 100 Ib. 
But prone shooting meant a disabled 
shoulder, so I was forced to master off- 
hand shooting as a matter of physical 
necessity. There was a _ psychological 
gain too: the tendency to flinch was 
practically overcome when shooting off- 


hand, even at a mark; and at game, of 
course, there was no such tendency 
at all. 

But probably because my old Civil 
War Springfield was far too heavy for 
me, I had to get my shot off while the 


gun was on my aiming point—and at 
the very first pull. If I failed to do that, 
all my strength seemed to go into get- 
ting the weapon lined up again, and my 


trigger finger was almost certain to 
freeze. Then I'd invariably jerk the 
trigger, not from any expected recoil 


but purely from physical strain 
So in practice I worked out a method 
which allowed me to hit my mark first 


shot. Lining the gun as I raised it to 
shooting position, I'd begin my trigge 
pull while the rifle was still several 


inches below my point of aim but aligned 
perfectly as far as right or left deviation 
was concerned. Elevation was all that 
was lacking, and the rifle took care of 
that as it moved straight up. After prac 
tice, and a good deal of it, I got the 
knack of timing my pull well enough so 
that in the very instant that my front 
sight cut the target, the trigger pull was 
finished—and my shot was lg 

One obvious advantage of such snap 
shooting is that it’s the quickest way t 
get off a shot. The point that is almost 
invariably lost sight of is trigger pull 
or squeeze, if you prefer. Many believe 
that the snapshooter will never maste 
squeeze because he doesn't give himself 
time in which to do it properly. 

On the contrary, my own long exper 
ence indicates that with the gun in m« 
tion straight upward toward the marl 
achieving steadiness of squeeze is muc 
simpler than when the gun is wavering 
as it must when the squeeze is not bs 
gun until the front sight has cut tl 
mark.—J. R. Stafford. 
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Gun Expert for the Movies 


(Continued from page 


no one gets so much as 
But in Hollywood, where, among the 
professionals, familiarity often breeds 
contempt, burns are common. 

Wolf was the gun specialist and effect 
man for the great war picture, “Beyond 
Victory.” In it he chose and cared for 
3,700 weapons—Mauser and Springfield 
rifles, Browning and Vickers machine 
guns, Colt and Luger pistols. In filming 
battle $27,000 worth of powder 
was burned up, without a serious acci- 
dent. 


a powder burn. 


scenes, 


AYBE you've wondered how the shell- 
M bursts in big movie battle scenes are 
controlled. Here, according to Wolf, is 
how it is done. Sticks of 20 percent dyna- 
mite are buried in the ground; placed 
near them, but at a safe distance, is an 
electric switch operated by a pedal cov- 
ered with soil. Each extra is rehearsed 
in where he is to go and where his pedal 
is. He touches off his own charge and 
then falls as if hit. Different sorts of 
bursts are obtained by burying various 
sizes of from one-fourth of a 
stick to a one. 


sticks 


full 


In the old days of silent pictures, the 
hero sometimes shot bottles off the bar 
with real bullets. More often, though, 
an effects man stood out of camera 
range and broke them with a .22 rifle. 


Wolf used to do a lot of bottle breaking 
himself. Now, however, the gunman 
fires a blank and the bottles are broken 
by dynamite caps placed beside them 
and fired by electricity from offstage. 
Wolf has yet to be hurt by arms or 
powder which he himself has prepared 
for a picture, but more than ten years 
ago he was one of those injured in film- 
ing “The Painted Desert.” The company 
was on location sixty miles from a rail- 


road. Someone else had charge of the 
guns and the effects on that picture, 
while Wolf was general property man. 


The story called for the villain to dyna- 
mite a mill. The charge was planted and 
six cameras were trained on the scene. 
Wolf was standing by when the director 
told the cameraman to let them roll and 
signaled the powder man to fire the 
dynamite. The next thing Wolf knew, 
he was in a hospital sixty miles away. 
One man had been killed instantly, sev- 
eral later died of their injuries, and sev- 
eral more never completely recovered. 
Wolf was knocked cold but not seriously 
injured 

Nowadays gun specialists are respon- 
sible not only for the historical correct- 
ness of a picture but also the very lives 
of the actors and extras. That is the 
reason why Wolf has always refused to 
let his employers buy ready-loaded 
blanks. He wants to know what is in 
them. A bursting gun may mean a life- 


time injury for the actor, as well as a 
big damage suit for the picture com- 
pany. One of the scenes in “Arizona” 


hows the hero loading up his cap-and- 
ball revolver preparatory to gunning for 
he villain. But he just goes through 
the motions. Mel Wolf won't let even a 
tar play with powder. In that sequence 


the “powder” is sand and the percus- 
ion caps are phonies. When the star 
hoots the villain he does so with a re- 
olver which has been loaded by Mel 


Wolf personally, with the charge checked 
ind rechecked. 

But 
While 


will 
was 


accidents 


“Arizona” 


happen, 
being 


even so. 
filmed an 
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actor lighted a forbidden cigarette while 
riding on the prop truck carrying 

and ammunition. The result sounded lik« 
a miniature battlefield. None of the fast- 
fleeing actors was hurt, but forty rifles 
and nineteen cap-and-ball revolvers, val 
ued at seventy-five dollars each, were de 
stroyed. 

When Wolf is assigned to a picture, 
he is furnished with a copy of the script 
From it he estimates the number of guns 
the various scenes will call for, notes the 
types needed, and decides where l 


arms 


he'll 


get them. That is no easy problem. In 
“Arizona,” for example, he had to arm 
American frontiersmen, Mexicans, Un- 


ion and Confederate soldiers, and outlaw 
Apache Indians. All of them who were 
to come within fairly close camera range 


had to carry authentic weapons. Wolf 
got them. Extras in the distance don’t 
count so much in big mob scenes, Wolf 


says, because it is impossible to detect 
what sort of rifles they are carrying 
They are usually given old .45/70 Spring 
fields, which are plentiful and cheap. 

In another recent historical picture 
American soldiers had to be armed in 
the style of the Revolution, as did Brit 
ish soldiers, rifle-carrying frontiersme 
and marauding Indians. Even the 
non had to be authentic. 


Ccan- 


The big motion-picture companies aré 
sensitive to criticism, and if the hero of 
a World War picture is killed, in 1916 


with a Springfield sporting rifle made in 
the United States not earlier than 192 
(and mounted with a telescopic sight 
first brought out in 1924), keen-eyed gu: 
nuts in the audience are sure to 
it and write in. The gun specialist « 
the picture catches hell then, Wolf say 
Though all this sounds complicated, it 
is just part of the work of men like Wolf 
If the script calls for a scene showing 
Indians shooting flaming arrows at a 
blockhouse defended by heroic pioneers 
it’s the job of the gun specialist to make 
those arrows flame—and flame enough 
to be photographed. If a comedy script 
calls for the hero to slide down banis 
ters so fast that the seat of his pants 
catches afire, Wolf has to figure out how 
to make authentic smoke—and how to 
keep the hero from getting burned. A 
script writer can easily put a gag into 
the script calling for some bullets fired 
by cops to smoke and sizzle in the ai 
but the effects man has real work cut 
out for him making the gag come true 


notic 


iF MEL WOLF ever grows weary of the 

movies, he can probably get a job with 
a museum as curator of its firearms col 
lection. His job requires constant read 
ing and research, and he owns a library 
covering everything from crossbows to 
the latest type of weapon. Furthermore 
he can tell you just what arms-rental 
company or private collector has what 
you want, from a suit of fourteenth-cen 
tury armor to the “little .44” that Frankie 
killed Johnnie with. He has to know the 
answers—he gets questions every day 

And if you think that Wolf gets fed up 


with firearms with his work you're 
wrong: his hobbies are collecting old 
arms, and hunting deer and Catalina 


goats with modern ones. Busy with “Ari 
zona,” he was planning a trip down to 
New Orleans to look over an arms col 
lection up for sale, and then back to 
California to hunt Coast Range deer 
Sounds as if he really likes guns! 











With a Weaver Choke ONE shotgun is all you 
need for every kind of shooting — 20 yard 
skeet to 70 yard ducks. Balance and handling 
of your gun remain the same; but performance 


is improved tremendously. You get killing pat- 
terns at all ranges; “blown” patterns are a thing 
of the past; and “kick” is greatly reduced! You 
choose the shot spread you want — from extra 
full choke to special skeet choke — and the 
Weaver delivers it without fail. See the New. 
Weaver Choke at your dealer’s today! 


CHECK THESE WEAVER 
FEATURES 

Uniform killing patterns at 

all ranges - reduced recoil and 

muzzle blast .. . no “blown” 

patterns. .. any 

| l degree of choke. 


yaad ty Me WEAVER SCOPE 





ame high quality as 

the tamous Weaver 
ehting Scope. Weaver 
soves. $4.75 to $i 


Ww. R 


WEAVER CO., Dept. 6, El Paso, Texas 
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Shotguns [] 


W. R WEAVER COMPANY, EL PASO, TEXAS 
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GUNS! AMMUNITION’ 






HI-STANDARD AUTOMATIC 
.22 cal. Model “B”’ for long rifle 


cartridges. Mod. “C”’ for .22 
shortctges. 4!" or 65,” bbl, your 
choice, each $17.95 


Other models in catalog to $35.95 
Haenel .25 cal. auto. pistol, 
New 1940 Model Marlin 39 L.A. 

New Win. 92 Carbine, 44/40 cal. 
100 Rem. etges, 30/06 Kleanbore, 


for each list! 


20” —— 26 
172 gr. 


Stamp please, 


HUDSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 
New York 


L-S2 Warren St., (FREE—Catalog) 


nickel or _ptue $14.75 
22 ¢ 26.95 


Match 4.75 
Cartridges-Rifles-Shotguns. 
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Alaska SLEEPIN 


AT FACTORY PRICES 





Highest Quality DUCK DOWN filled 


Wart waterproof, windproof. 102” ziy r with windflay 

72” x 84” when open for Robe *" x 84” when used for 
sleeping. Special feature Air mattre pocket ide wa 

head flaps on 52” shelter-half. Compact. Regular $38.25 
value, Special $22.95. Same Bag with ware. NEW, Western 
Wool filling, regular $17.50 value, $ 5. Shipped C.0.D 
Write for Circular. Buy at present _ price ALL BAGS 
Gl ARANTEED 


ALASKA SLEEPING BAG CO. 1410S.W. HARRISON ST 









BISHOP STOCKS 


—Improve your rifle with a fine 
stock supplied semi-finished of 
walnut for all bolt actions. Tenite 


3ishor 


grip cap attached with screws, makes finishing easy 
Like illustration or with Monte Carlo for scope 
$5.00. Postage for 4 pounds. New catalog read 


E. C. BISHOP & SON 


MOTH PROOFED 


PORTLAND, ORE. 






*] 


finest Ozark 
butt plate and 


Warsaw, Missouri 





None equal at any p 


Write for big FREE 


Glendale Ask Your Deale 


“WHITE LINE” 
RECOIL ABSORBERS 


rice. 


ONLY $2.50 


catalog. 


THE MERSHON COMPANY, INC. 


r”’ 


Calif. 















All Makes, 
Weights. 


& 40 


Powers, 


alogue on request. 


BOX J 


BAUSCH LOMB 








in NEW and, 
Ustd Glasses / 
Combination ‘ane, 30 


powers pocket telescope 
$11.75. Catalogue supplied. Cat- 


DEN LORING, OWEGCO.N.Y. 
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@ RIG keeps guns rust free— Always in per- 


fect shooting or« ady for INSTANT use 
in summer or winter! Quick and easy to use! 
Summer heat attacks finest eel—RUINS 
GUNS. Always RIG guns inside and or after 
each day's shooting posted and t ed by gun 
expert expeditions I rature on re- 
juest.) Get RIG at your de alert rr send 50c 
for 14 Ib. can—25c for tube. Don't wait! 


RUST INHIBITING PRODUCTS 
5830 L. Stony Island Ave. hicago, ttl. 











Be a Taxidermist. We teach you at Home. 
Mount Birds,Animats,Pets,Game Heads,Fish, 
decorate home and 








RIFLE QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


Birthday Present 


Question: For my brother’s birthday I’m 
going to get him a rifle, a Model 70 Winchester. 
He plans to do some long-range shooting, 300 
to 400 yd., on deer, bear, mountain goat, and 
possibly Alaska brown bear. He intends to use 
a Lyman Alaskan ’scope. What caliber do you 
think I should choose? And in the matter of 
"scope mounts, do you consider it better to 
turn the gun over to Lyman for mounting, or to 
have it done locally with other mounts? Will 
the glass withstand the recoil of a .30/06 or a 
270 Winchester?—E. L., New York. 


.270; and I'd 
sheep, and goats, 
bear, and caribou. 


Also I'd be inclined 


use a 
but 
Get 


Answer: I'd take the 
130-grain bullet on deer, 
a 150-grain slug on elk, 


a 26-in. barrel, if possible. 
to turn the ’scope job over to Lyman. Properly 
mounted, the glass will withstand the recoil, 


and with it your brother will have one of the 
best combinations in the country.—C. A. 


Ancient Ball Rifle 


Question: Recently I came into possession 
of an old rifle, breakdown type, which uses caps. 
It’s marked, ‘“‘Manufactured by Mass. Arms Co.” 
Also, “‘Smith’s Patent, June 23, 1857.”" I should 
like to know its caliber, and whether it shoots 
a ball or a bullet.—H. C. W., Ohio. 


Answer: That was one of the rifles made in 
the transitional stage from muzzle to breech- 
loaders. I doubt that it had any particular cal- 
iber, because bullets in those days were meas- 
ured by a system of so many to the pound. 
Any time you come across a gun that uses a 
cap to set off the powder charge, you can as- 





sume that no cartridge was used, but that the 
case holding the bullet and powder was made of 























paper. Sometimes the flash from the cap burned 
through this paper to the powder charge; in 
other cases the shooter bit off the end of the 
paper before inserting the case, so that the 
flash could get at the explosive.—C. A. 

Big Game Killer 

Question: Is the .35 caliber rifle, specificall 
the Remington Model 141A, slide-action 6-sh« 
repeater, suitable for killing > How 
does it compare with the .30 3 In- 
cidentally I have had several es as to th 
meaning of the figures in s calibers as 
30/06/180, etc. Will you e ten me 
H. R. B., Colo. 

Answer: That 141A is one the finest 
rifles you can get for deer hunting the woods 
one of the few that will cut ugh min 
brush without being deflected. When I lived ir 
wooded deer country, it was favorite. he 
rifle is fast, not heavy, acc nd fits s 
well at short range that it can led wit! 
open sights, like a shotgun running game 
It has more muzzle energy than the .30/30 ane 
less than the .30/06, but in my n it is th 
better killer in the woods at ranges up to 200 yd 


Manufacturers just name their ¢ artridges ac 
cording to the notion that hits the after the 
initial caliber figure. hus .30/30 means that 
the cartridge is .30 caliber; the second figure 


means powder charge; when a third figure is 
added it means weight of bullet. The .30/40 is 
the Krag, .30 caliber, 40 grains of powder. The 
30/06 was named after the year in which it was 
first made, 1906. When it’s written .30/06/18 
the last figure means bullet weight.—C. A. 


Getting the Range 


(Continued from page 


Winchester—those damn little detach- 
able magazines are always jamming. 
They jammed on an old Model 57 I had. 


They jam on my 52 sporter, they jam on 


the little 75 I got for my eldest boy. In 
the last ten or twelve years, I have 
wasted enough vocabulary on _ those 
cussed little holders to write nine books. 
Some of the geniuses at the factory 
ought to work that bug out. 

Mossberg also entered the _ .22-auto- 


matic field some time ago, and now puts 
out a new line of full-stocked Mann- 
licher-type rifles in both bolt action and 
automatic. They are man-size, with 
plenty of weight and plenty of stock to 
hang on to. 

And now about cartridges. For short- 
range plinking and indoor work in the 


basement when the wintry blasts are 
raging, the .22 short is fine. The car- 
tridges are somewhat cheaper than 


either longs or Long Rifles, and very 
accurate up to fifty yards. They'll also 
break bottles and roll cans very pret- 
tily. However, they weren’t intended for, 
and should not be used on, small game, 
as they don’t have the punch. Sparrows, 
maybe, but nothing else. (Sure, I knew 
a guy who knew a guy whose uncle 
killed a bull moose with a .22 short, but 


I’m talking about the rule and not the 


exception.) So far as real use goes, the 
.22 long is the little man who wasn’t 
there. It hasn't quite the accuracy of 


either the short or the Long Rifle, and it 
doesn’t have the range or killing power 
of the latter. 
For small game, the peppy high-speed 
2 Long Rifle is the best bet. With the 


47) 


jack rabbits it is only fair, even with th¢ 


high-speed hollow-point. It will kill, but 
the shots have to be well placed. Just 
any old hit won't do. I have seen jack 
hit two or three times in the abdome 


99 


with the .22 at out around 100 yard 
and get away—plenty of then 

On larger game the .22 is a complet 
bust. It just doesn’t have the old puncl 
I have killed several coyotes with tl 
.22 Long Rifle—and also a couple of wil 
cats. But I’ve had many get aw: 
wounded. For stuff like that the .22 
Hornet, the .25/20, the .218 Bee, or son 
similar caliber should be used. 

For wild turkeys the . just as soul 
so much so that there now a move 
ment on foot in my state to prohibit it 
use on those grand birds. The dope 
gathered does not come from one hunte! 
or even from ten, but from about fift 
All agree that about half of the turkeys 
hit squarely get away. 

So it seems to come down 


99 is 


is 


to this—the¢ 


short for indoor work and short-rangé 
plinking, the Long Rifle for all-arour 


and game. But a man can have 
his cake and eat it too, as far as those 
calibers are concerned. In the old days 
of corrosive primers, shooting shorts 


shooting 


a rifle chambered for Long Rifles would 
ruin it in short order. But today, shorts 
can be used without ill effects whene\ 
the gun manufacturer indicates th 
use. The tubular-magazine pump rifles 
will take shorts, longs, or Long Rifles 
without injury, and even in the c 
loading rifles, tte shorts can be sins 


loaded. 


The boon of noncorrosive ammunit 





Sv Save your bunting trophies: oy = 
en. ount an rome- : : . 
for others. Big spare-time profits. © hollow point, that load is excellent on has made the little .22 barrel a dura 
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57, at least 25,000 shots, and possibly 
nearer 50,000, had been fired through it. 
It had been cleaned perhaps once a year. 
Except for a slight roughness at the be- 
ginning of the rifling, that barrel looked 
like new. Exhibition shooters have fired 
literally tons of lead through .22’s with- 
out developing trouble. If you just love 
to clean guns, go ahead and clean that 
22: but chances are that the cleaning 
rod will wear out the barrel sooner than 
those little waxed or greased bullets. 


YES, IT 
REALLY WORKS 


® Yes sir, the curious-looking gadget 
you see on the arm of its designer, J. R. 
Buhmiller, is what you suspected it to be, 
a rifle. As a matter of fact, it is quite a 
famous one among long-range target 
shots—the Bull Pup. The barrel is thirty 
inches long, 114 inch at the breach and 
1144 inch at the muzzle. The whole busi- 
ness weighs just 14%4 pounds without 
‘scope. It won the Montana Wimbledon 

20 shots at 1,000 yards—in 1937 and 





J. R. Buhmiller with his Bull Pup. The tro- 
phy is just one of those he's taken with it 


1938, and the Northwest Wimbledon in 
1938, and knocked out a 99 at the big 
match at Camp Perry, Ohio. 

When he is using the rifle, the shoot- 
er’s face rests forward of the receiver 
ring, and the bolt is right back under 
his armpit. The trigger being about a 
foot forward of the bolt, a_ special 

echanism is required to touch it off. 

Advantage? It permits the use of a 
heavy barrel in a rifle that will still bal- 
nce well and be easy to hold, which is 
highly desirable attribute in a match 

fle. This particular piece is a .300 Mag- 


im made up on a U. S. 1917 action. 


A HANDY LITTLE 
COMBINATION GUN 
® One of the handiest little weapons put 


out by the arms industry this year is the 
| hew combination over-and-under gun by 





AUGUST, 1940 


| Getting the Range 


Marlin. It may be had with a rifle barrel 
in .22 rimfire, .22 Hornet, or .218 Bee, 
mounted with a .410 shotgun barrel. Fo1 
the last few days I have been monkeying 
around with one. I have broken a good 
many clay pigeons with the .410 barrel, 
and I have shot a few jack rabbits with 
the rifle barrel. My wife took it afield 
and on a brief tour shot three juicy 
young cottontails for the pot, one quail- 
killing Cooper’s hawk, one crow, two 
jacks. It is a versatile little number 
that gun. I wouldn't recommend it for 
deer, but nevertheless, a man armed 
with one ought to be able to defend him- 
self if he were attacked by a man-eating 
buck. 

Such a gun, I am convinced, fills a 
definite place in the hunting scheme 
The man in the duck blind wouldn't 
want one, true. Neither would the big- 
game hunter, or the man determined to 
get his limit of quail. But for informal 
pottering around in the woods and 
fields, it is exactly right. Much of North 
America is excellent mixed-game coun 
try, where a man who likes to stroll 
around in the open is apt to run across 
almost anything. 

Literally dozens of times I have been 
armed with a scattergun when I had 
chances at bobcats and coyotes that 
would have been easy with a rifle. Coy 
otes have stood and leered at me, safe a 
scant sixty yards away. Foxes, crows 
and all manner of critters have prac 
tically run over me. But now the man 
out for a stroll with the new Marlin 
won't have to stand for such funny busi 
ness. 

The gun itself is a sweet-looking job 
easy-working, fast-handling. With the 
rifle barrel and the open sights with 
which it is fitted, I shot a 2144-inch group 
at 100 yards, and that is some grou} 
with anybody’s open sights. I didn’t ex 
pect it, for I don’t get along any too well 
with open sights. Fitted with one of 
Weaver's 1X shotgun ’scopes, it would 
be an even more satisfying little gadget 

It costs less than forty bucks. That 
ain’t hay, true; but compared with what 
such toys have cost in the past, as im- 
ported from Germany, it is practically 
like finding one. Anyway, for farm use, 
for the monkeying around I have men- 
tioned, or perhaps for the man with a 
yen for two guns but with only the price 
of one, the little Marlin over-and-under 
ought to be the answer. 

There may come a day when some 
progressive outfit will turn out a some 
what more powerful affair—say a com 
bination of a 20 gauge shotgun barrel 
and a .30/30, .25/35, or .30/40 rifle barrel 
There would be a lot of fun in such an 
outfit, and also a great deal of utility 
The wilderness hunter would be well 
served with such a weapon. So would 
the sportsman who was back-packing, 
or taking a long trip by canoe or pack 
horse It wouldn’t be a_ specialized 
weapon, surely; but often a specialized 
weapon is exactly what isn’t needed 
For a second gun to be taken on a long 
trip in addition to a rifle, a .30/30 plus a 
20 gauge would be perfect! And let 
not forget the man on the farm, or the 
city dweller who has room for only one 
gun. 

And weep no tears for the hunter with 
only one shot at his disposal. Nine deer 
out of every ten killed are disabled with 
the first shot fired, and about the same 
ratio holds true for small game. 


Tene 





Bring Back Proof of the 


Battle in Jn Movies 


Ww" THER you prefer deep-sea fishing 
or a purling brook and a six-ounce 
fly rod—you'll double your fun if you take 
a palm-size Filmo Movie Camera with you. 
And don’t forget that fish stories in Filmo 
Movies set the doubting Thomases back 
for a ten-yard loss! You'll enjoy that, too! 


Precision-built by the makers of Holly- 
wood’s professional movie equipment, 
Filmo assures professional results with 
amateur ease. Just press the button—what 
you see, you get, in black-and-white, full, 
natural color, even in slow motion. News- 
reel-length scenes cost no more than snap- 


shots! 


You Won’t Outgrow a Filmo 


Don't make the mistake of thinking that 
just any movie camera is good enough for 
a beginner. For true economy, buy a Filmo 
the first time. With four speeds, device for 
animating cartoons, and provision for add- 
ing accessories as your skill grows, Filmo 
is a basic camera that will meet your present 
and future needs. Talk it over with your 
camera dealer. He knows Filmos. From 
$49.50. As litth as $10 down. Bell & 
Howell Company, Chicago; New York; 
Hollywood; London. Established 1907. 
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Why Miss Downhill Targets? 


FEW DAYS ago a skeet club that = 
had been dormant for a year or 
so got going again. It was one 
of many where an 
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enthusiastic group had shot too much 
and too often, and finally had to stay } — toe, 
e | ——vyr 

away to keep from going broke. Many a = 
club has had to close its trap houses tem- i] eats 
porarily because of that. But the old cane Slip 
urge got strong again with the coming ma + ~tHi 
of a new spring, and the club had a gala | | ~“ TY 2% ~— 
reopening. Let us hope that the lesson | . I 
learned will be remembered te i — j-—j 

At any rate, it was interesting to see {t 1 if 
how the shooters took up the _ sport — , 
again, and with what results. A few shot 7 : 
about as well as before, but generally ~——— i 
the scores were lower, with evidence of Fi 
many of the failings that are conspicu- Zz —= 
ous among novices. There was a .en- ort Zz S>> 
dency either to jump the gun out ahead “+ — < / 


of the clay and stop it to shoot, or to 
ride the targets too long—mistakes that 
were soon overcome 

But the most noticeable and general 
cause of missing was due to shooting 
over the high-house targets, especially 
at Stations 2, 3, and 4. There was a time 
when a watcher behind the _ shooter 
would have declared that the latter was 


behind his mark. Maybe he was in 
some cases, but experience has con- 
vinced almost everybody that more 


high-house targets are missed by shoot- 
ing over than behind 

It is amusing to remember 
ginners used to be prodded to shoot 
farther and farther ahead until they 
were shooting miles out in front, when 


how be- 


their missing spree was really due to 
shooting over. As a matter of fact, 
sharp-eyed observers who could catch 


of the wads and gas column 
missed target, would in- 
variably announce, “Behind.” They for- 
got that from the observer's position 
what is visible of the shot column, pass- 
ing close over the target, looks so nearly 
like one passing just behind it. that 
only an expert can tell the difference. 

The shooters on the reopened field 
shot over a lot of outgoing high-house 
targets at first, but this time they did 
not mistake them for misses behind the 
bird. However, the main thing, I be- 
lieve, is that any skeet shooter who is 
careless or out of practice is more apt 
to miss these downhill targets than any 
of the others. 

We must remember that high-house 
targets from Stations 1, 2, 3, and 4 are 
going downhill when viewed by the 
shooter from his position. It is a prob- 
lem in perspective which can best be 
illustrated by the old picture of the 
railroad track, fence, and telegraph 
wires. In the sketch above, let us as- 
sume that the rails, fence, and wires are 
all level and parallel. Thus, all will ap- 
pear to meet at a vanishing point on the 


the flight 
close to the 
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Skeet high house and shooter superimposed on a railroad track. See text for explanation 


observer's eye level, which in this case 


is the top rail of the fence (indicated 
by arrows and heavy line). This line 
will appear to travel to the vanishing 


point on a level plane, while the wires 
above will appear to descend, and the 
railroad track will seem to run up to 
the horizon. The higher the wires the 
sharper would be their apparent descent. 

Now how do outgoing targets from 
the high house fit into this pattern? 
Let’s place a shooter whose eye level is 
5 ft. 6 in. above the ground on Station 
2 in the sketch. The properly adjusted 
high-house target (heavy curved line) 
emerges nearly 12 ft. above the ground 

well above the shooter's eye level—and 
rises only 3 ft. in the first 60, which 
makes its flight thus far very nearly 
parallel with the level surface of the 
field. Now, if the target were to main- 
tain that parallel course indefinitely, it 
would disappear at the vanishing point, 
just as the rails, fence, and telegraph 
wires do. The target, then, appears to 
be going downhill even when it’s flying 
exactly level, and must be dealt with as 
a descending mark. 

True, we have spoken of the target as 
rising 3 ft. from the trap to the 20-yd 
crossing point; but few targets are shot 
at much before they reach this point, 
so this rise can be discounted, and the 
target considered as actually flying par- 


allel to the ground when shot at. If the 
shooting is done after the target has 
passed the crossing point, allowance 


must be made not only for the illusory 
descent of the target, but for the actual 
curve toward the ground as well. 

Thus, if the shooter, still at Station 


2, swings the muzzle of his gun on 
level, in trying to follow an outgoin; 
target, his line of swing merely inter 
sects the flight of the target at a singl 
point, instead of following it. That 
single point is too narrow a margil 
especially when a considerable distanc: 
is made available for use by prope 
swinging. 

Every skeet shooter is familiar wit 
the reverse of this situation: the shooté 
at Station 7 following the flight of a 
incomer. He starts with his gun almost 
level when the target is at a distance 
As the clay gets nearer the muzzl 
rises higher and higher until, when h¢ 
shoots, it may be pointing 


well up 
the air. He is shooting at an obvious! 


uphill bird and well understands th 

fact. 

[ eee. targets are missed mor 
often because the shooter has son 

difficulty in realizing, and keeping 


mind, that in relation to his position the 
are going downhill—not level, as he ist 
ready to suppose. If skeet ever adopts 
smaller standard load with a correspon 
ingly smaller pattern area, some of the 
chappies whose leads are all right, t 
who are keeping their scores clean 
barely shooting the tops off some 
these downhill targets, will decide the 
is more to the problem than they s1 
pected. In the meantime the downl 
targets will provide goose eggs for t 
less-skilled shot who cannot rememt 
that to follow outgoing targets from thé 
high house he must swing his gun fro! 
high left to low right, and not straig 
across.—_Wm. Harnden Foster 
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Dollar-a-Day Deer 


(Cont ted from 28) 


page 


have long recognized two species of 
deer. They are more reddish than the 
Sonora white-tails, they have smaller 
antlers, long, narrow bodies, long snouts, 


ind much larger glands between the 
On a previous trip to the Cucurpis, 
my wife and I had collected two to show 
to skeptical scientists. A third was killed 
by a woman in the fall of 1939, just north 
of the Mexican border. You probably 
saw her picture in OuTpoor Lire last May. 

Filled full of the old pepper by his ex- 
ploit of Knocking over a cabrito on the 
first hill he tackled, Carroll grabbed my 
shotgun and set out for the brush sur- 
rounding a little milpa, or cultivated 
plot, up the river, where I had told him 
he would find the very rare Benson quail, 
i. beautiful tropical species, of which the 
cocks are red, for the most part, and the 
hens gray. Just as the cabritos are not 
supposed to be found north of Sinaloa, so 


toes, 


Benson quail are not supposed to be 
found north of the Rio Yaqui. But they 
were here, at least ten coveys of them; 


ind just before dark Carroll came in 
with three pretty gray hens to go with 
the three cocks which my father-in-law 


had collected when he was in there with 
ne in 1935. Mounted, one of the hens 
will go to the Arizona State Museum, to 


join a cock from the previous trip. 
The next morning we were away early 

on our long trip back to the States. 

Partly because it was New Year's Day, 


ind partly to do us honor, the Parades 
boys, their wives, and their young came 
dressed in their best to bid us good-by. 
All the way back to the highway, we 
drove through clouds of doves feeding in 
the mesquite thickets—mostly mourn- 
ing doves but with a few white-wings 
s prinkled in. Now and then we saw a 
, of desert Gambel’s quail. 

Our old car got up and stepped when 
we hit the main highway. We were back 


covey 


in Tucson, Arizona, where a man can 
buy a malted milk and where water 
runs from taps, by the time the last 
half of the Rose Bowl game was on 
the air. The eight hours of the re- 


turn trip had carried us from one civili- 
zation to another; from a place where 
an empty tin can was a treasure to be 
prized and fought for, to a modern in- 


dustrial civilization; from a raw wilder- 
ness, where tigres roam and the deer 
are thick, to a twentieth-century city. 

The wilderness is still with us, and 


often it isn’t far away! 


Chickens Save Cotton 


|® SER prairie chickens 
Tex is 





saved several 


landowners considerable cot- 
ton during 1939, by devouring huge 
numbers of army worms in the Pan- 
handle section. In consequence these 
fine game birds are going to get a lot 
more protection in that part of the 


State in the future, reports P. D. Moseley, 


game warden of Canadian, Tex. 

Many landowners in Wheeler County 
are planning to plant food for the 
chickens. T. D. Key, one of these men, 
has planted 71 acres of sudan and red- 
top cane, and plans to raise as much 
maize and kaffir corn, for the birds to 
feed on. Worms had eaten about one 


rd of Key’s cotton when the chickens 


moved in. As many as 500 of the birds 
were seen at a time in one 44-acre field, 
i Key estimates they saved him 5 


| bales of cotton. A 5-year close season 


| 
| was placed on these birds in 1937. 
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Make Yours a 
WOODSMAN Summer 


You can have real sport with 
a Colt Woodsman .22 Auto- 
matic pistol . . . in the woods, 
on the range, trapping or just 
plain plinkin'. Compact, it is 
in and out of a holster in split seconds, a rugged he- 
man's pistol that hits hard and clean. No other .22 
pistol made can touch a Woodsman for looks, accu- 
racy, dependability or results. It's Colt built and that 
says everything. Two other models — SPORT Model 
with 4!/2"" barrel and the “professional MATCH 
TARGET Model that already holds several world's 
records. Step into a store and see these three Woods- 
mans. Or write for illustrated Woodsman folder. 
Free —new 32 page Colt Booklet 
y 3 the 1939 Pigtdh Scores”. Inter- 
739 resultwwand records. Send 
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CcOLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 


HARTFORD 
CONNECTICUT 






Get All Your 
Gun Can Give 


You can’t always see leading, 


. (OPT? 

metal fouling, powder soot, or rust 
in a gun bore BUT if they are Fats | the 1 Sail allt cule taaanal 
’ ou fin he large majority of single barre 
there Hoppe ’ No. 9 will surely get ; guns at every Skeet shoot are equipped with Cutts 
em out. So don t strain your eyes S| Comps and practically all records are held by 
—use Hoppe’s. Your dealer sells | "0 Comp equipped guns. There is but one genuine 
it—or send 10c for sample. Comp that produces for the Skeet shooter and 
gives equally satisfactory results for all bird 


Instructive “Gun Protection” 

booklet free—write today. 
FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 

2315 North 8th Street, Phila., Pa. 


shooting. I Free folder. 


LYMAN GUN SIGHTS, 85-C West St., Middlefield, Conn. 
To score better, to shoot game better, 
| nothing compares with a Comp 


qulp how, 


























Marble’s famous waterproof guaranteed accurate compasses are now offered in 
your choice of these three styles. 
At most good dealers, or sent post- 
paid on receipt of price 










Write MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
Free aaberee= Avenue, Gladstone, Mich. 
mo Catalog Pocket 
ompass 
No. 182—Stationary ial $1.25 N° t ey as 
> evolving evolvin: al 
No. 082—R ving Dial 1 30 No 186L peat be B Dial 


No. 0821 


Luminous Dial_ 2.04 











KING RAMP RED BEAD REFLECTOR SIGHTS—WORLD’S BEST! 
Unequalied for Hunting and Target Shooting! 
King’s Red Bead Reflector Sights will prove their worth 
on the first day of shooting. In early dawn or cloudy 
dusk, the red bead will glow clearly. Ramps for Spring- 
field, Krag, Winchester and Savage Rifles; also for Pis- 
i Revolvers. Dovetail base sights with reflectors Price $2.00 
dels of Rifles, Pistols and Shotguns. MANY 

Oc for 64 page Catalog ‘’O"’. 

San Francisco, Calif. 








Price $5.00 
and luminous Red, Gold, or White Sights adapted to all mox 
WORLD'S RECORDS have been made with King-Equipped Pistols and Rev 


tols anc 
Revolvers, 


Send 1 


olvers. 


KING GUN SIGHT COMPANY 171 Second Street 











If you like Outpoor Lire why not pass the word along to your friends. When an article 
in this magazine strikes you as being unusually good, tell your friends to get a copy at 
the newsstand, and read 

















~SEDGLEY~ | 
\ % 

$71] NEW 1940 “SHOOTER’S BIBLE” 

Springfield $ STOEGER’S GUN CATALOG & HANDBOOK No. 32 

Sporter up } 16,000 ITEMS, 6000 PICTURES. 

| 512 All American, mest imported Guns. Latest 

Rifles Prices. COMPLETE GUN TOOLS. 

PAGES Anmuation, Somitien, Beteatins, Resteck 

Now Equipped with New Safety Firing Pin, ing, Barrets & Barre! Blanks, Targets, Air 

Guns, Sights, Shooter's Books & Articles, GUN 

i mrcape ane New Speed 1 Lock. No e Extra. —_ Sroecuns 1 PARTS, Ac ies, Wunting it, he @ 

ae hele te emdes . Ne +4" ms + er } page a ® Send a DOLLAR Bit, check, coin, M.0. oF 

£'D. FOLSOM ARMS CO nadway, N } perch om ponies Stamps for this tremendous 512 page volume now. 

R. F. SEDGLEY, Inc., Est. 1897. } STOEGER ARMS CORP. 

—-—-+2314 N. 16th St., Phila., Pa. em * |) 507 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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PISTOL 
RELOADING 


with 


IDEAL 
TOOLS 


rest No 





IDEAL No.10 
with 


DOVBLE ADJUSTABLE 
ame 







Hand Loadir is 10 for rimless 
No 


oo 


im fire E ach 
$5.50. Sample bul ets 4c each 
Special Bullet L: ibri cant 40c per 
stick. Regular Lubrican 25c. 


cc deal 


33) 


IDEAL- LUBRICANT 





Ideal Handbook 50c. Free booklet. 


LYMAN GUN SIGHTS 
85-T West St. Middlefield, 


60 POWER TELESCOPE $2.19 


pt Tee. te secopes In. ee meres -60X 
t different if - 
NEW! ° ree te power for in one. v.§ . r magn ica- 


ages with 40 and 





Conn. 





money Closes to 1 
system 30 mm tive t ections Ca ° a 
compound 4 ler pe Ame ‘ made Pror pt t anaes 


jarantee 
GNSWitebont'd co., ‘Dept. "28, 5W. 27th St., New York, N. Y. 





Fly Rod for Bass 


reel, 
for bass 


leader, 
fishing. 


Separate chapters on the rod, line, 
and lures, particularly suited 
Cal. Johnson has fly-fished hundreds of the best 
of this country, and the facts he 


experience. | 


bass streams 
states here are practical 
Tells you where and how to fly fish for bass, the 
“Art of Fly-Casting for Black Bass,” care of the 
equipment, clothing for the fly caster, and how to 

cook and preserve black bass. Everyone has his 

but you can well afford to | 


based on 


own ideas about bass, 


read Johnson's recommendations no matter how 


much of an expert you are. 88 pages and cover, | 
Sent postpaid for 25c. Write Dept. 80. 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth an. New baumdeded N. Y. | 


Build Your Own 
Cabins, Lodges, 
and Bungalows 


Step-by-step in- 


Complete plans for beginners 


structions, designs for cabins, lodges, tourist homes, 
wayside stands, bungalows Every problem of loca- | 
tion, drainage, water supply Hlow to cut and erect | 
structure All about floors, roofs, windows, doors. | 
liow to do whole job from foundation to chimney top 


What to do inside and outsice liow to estimate costs 


before you start, what lumber to use, et« Revelation 
in simplicity Prepared by experts for Outdoor Life 
readers—as genuine as such a book can be made 

SEND NO MONEY NOW. No money required with | 


order unless you prefer. Just send coupon and pay 
postman $2.00 plus few cents postage when book 
arrives SATISFACTION GUARANTEED If, after ex 
amining this manual, you are not completely satisfied 
return it and we guarantee to promptly refund your 


money 


meee ee ee Oe ee ee eo 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Dept. 80 | 
353 FOURTH AVENUE, 

NEW YORK, N. | 
Send me “HOW "zo BUILD CABINS. LODGES. 
BUNGALOWS.’ vill pay postman a fe + | 
cents postage when Re book arrives if lissatisfle ) 


nd the bo 
yw send $2.00 


guarantee to refund my money [ff I s¢ k ha k 
within ten days. (If you prefer to pay ne 


with order). 


I 

| 

Name . ] 
Address | 
| 

City State 1 | 


“Orders from outside United States must be accom- | 
panied by $2.00 


, a. + 8 aeaneaen 
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SHOTGUN PROBLEMS ss 


What Weight Does 


Question: In a good many articles about 
shotguns I find that from 8'% to 9 Ib. is the 
recommended weight for a 12 gauge long-range 


gun. Does this imply that a 9-lb. gun will 
shoot harder or closer than, say, a 7-lb. gun, 
each with the same barrel length, boring, and 


load? Or is it just that the extra weight is 
put in to control kick? 

Seems to me that only about one shooter out 
of 10 pays attention to recoil. I weigh around 
150 lb., have been shooting shotguns for 21 
years—20, 16, and 12 gauge, 26-in. to 32-in. 
barrels, in all available loads—and have never 
run into a combination that made me take 
notice of the kick, except for one gun which 
always shot both barrels together no matter 
which trigger was pulled. So why should a 
gunner be handicapped in having to swing 9 
lb. of gun when he can get the same results 
with a faster-handling 7 lb. gun?—E. D. S., Mo. 


The 9-lb. gun will not necessarily 
shoot harder or farther than a 7-pounder, but I 
believe weight is necessary to take up recoil. 
If that weight were not necessary with 4 drams 
of powder and 15% oz. of shot (a good 10 bore 
load), then an ordinary 12 with 314 drams of 
powder and 1'4 oz. of shot would not need more 


Answer: 


than 6 lb. You must keep in mind that your 
shoulder would have to take up 40 lb. of free 
recoil against 30 lb. for the average 12. The 


If you put such 
is going to jump 
and you'll miss by 


only other question is jump. 
a load into a 7-lb. gun it 
higher -than a scared cat, 
overshooting.—C. A. 


Joe Manton Gun 


double-barrel muz- 
appears to be 10 


I have an old 
shotgun which 


Question: 
zle-loading 





gauge. On the left lock is stamped “J. Man- 
ton.”” There is no serial number on the weap- 
on. The gun is in good working order but 
the barrels, at the muzzle, have been worn 
quite thin. Can you tell me about this shot- 
gun?—P. G. P. 

Answer: Joseph Manton was one of Eng- 
land’s most celebrated gunmakers 100 years 
ago In the early 19th century, any man who 


bought a shotgun got a Joe Mant if he could 
afford it, because it was the finest muzzle- 


loading gun made anywhere. You're lucky to 
have one—it’s a collector's piece.—C. A. 
To Start a 12-Year-Old 
Question: My son is 12 years old, 4 ft. 11 in 
tall, and weighs 82 lb. I have let him shoot my 


12 bore occasionally during the last year or so, 





but I realize that it’s not the best thing to do, 
because the gun is too long and has too much 
recoil for him. Now, can you suggest a gun 
for him, considering barrel leng nd bore? 
I'd like one that would be suitable for bird 
hunting this fall and one that will not be too 
light for him as he grows.—W. H. B., Pa. 
Answer: Ordinarily I'd say a 28 gauge 


—_ “gun for the boy, but ye 
Therefore 
ra Poceoede .er a 20 gauge, weight 6'4 to 6% 
lb., 26-in. barrels, bored improved-cylinder and 
modified. A good many men are using such a 
gun, and while the boy is still under 14 you can 
get lightly loaded shells for him, say 2% 





drams of powder, 74 oz. of shot; after 14, when 
he'll probably weigh around 100 lb., he can 
shoot any load that a 20 will carry, and his 


rt of the 12’s 
20 effectively 
wn.—C. A. 


range won’t fall many yards sh 
Consequently, he can shoot that 
until he’s old enough to buy his 


Hunting Begins in Camp 


(Continued from 


Shortly afterward, or approximately 
two hours from the time he left, John 
came swinging out of the shore shrub- 
bery with four Kamloops trout, close 
relatives of our own steelhead. The 
smallest fish was not less than a pound, 
and the largest something more than 
two pounds. John was soaked well above 


his waders and exceedingly annoyed. 
“What a lake!” he began. “A man 


could drown trying to wade in a foot of 
water. That mud has no bottom.” 

“You didn’t find the raft?” I asked. 

“Saw it on the other side,” John an- 
swered. “Where I was, the only way I 
could get a fly beyond the weeds was to 
climb out on the snags. I climbed out on 
one too many.” 

Nevertheless, he had more than enough 
fish for our immediate needs. After they 
had gone the way of defunct trout, Bill 
and I turned our attention to bear sign 
while John hiked out to retrieve the 
raft on the far side of Fatox Lake. For 
some time we examined the soft earth 
of the lake shore and then worked along 
some parklike ridges. 

We found several rotted logs, which 
bruin had torn apart in search of tid- 
bits, and scarred birches that had served 
as sharpening posts for young claws. 
Once a sleek mule doe jumped out in 
front of us, and her escape was so slow 
and conspicuous that we felt certain a 
spotted fawn lay somewhere near in a 
grassy pocket. There were quite a few 
moose tracks, also, but we saw none of 
the majestic animals. That evening I 
held the light while Bill checked off the 
first square of his bear-hunting calendar. 

Soft rain sounded on our canvasthrough 
the night, and June 24 dawned with a 


page 17) 

depressing dreariness. Our cruisers shed 
the gentle rain, but the bush had us sat- 
urated to the waist just as surely as if 
we were wading. It made hiking a sorry 
task, so Bill and I did much of our hunt- 
ing from points of vantage. John chose 
to relax in camp, taking a few trout for 
our evening meal. 

This sullen day we sighted no game, 
except yaterfowl. In fact, the only 
warming thought we had was an appre- 
ciation that young ducks were plentiful 


this year. Wearily that evening Bill 
made his second “X” on the crude cal- 
endar. Again ay monotonous drum- 


ming of fine rain drove us to sleep. 

If anything, June 25 was gloomier than 
the preceding day. While John and I 
were lingering in our bed rolls, Bill 
would go to the tent flaps, peer up at the 
sky, and reapply an oily rag to his rifle 

“Cheer up, Willie,” John advised. “It 
can’t rain forever.” 


“Maybe the bear that left his paw 
print at the spring will be back,” I 


added. “You gotta be independent. Let 
the bears come to you.” 
“Do I smell that bad?” 
After a while he and I again dived int 
the saturated bush. It was definitely) 
colder today, and this gave us hope tha 
the weather might change for the better 
In a wide circle we hunted, visiting three 
other swamp lakes. Cold and rather dis 
couraged, we hit camp around midafter 
noon. The rain let up shortly afterward 
and we took a turn at fly-fishing fror 
the raft, with fair success, although tl 
heaviest trout of the lake appeared to t 
no more than two and a half pound 
Another ominous cross was made < 
(Continued on page 77) 


Bill demanded 
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Hunting Begins in Camp 


(Continued from page 76) 


at bedtime that evening. 

No rain the following morning, but the 
plateau was smothered in heavy fog! 

“There goes our chance,” moaned Bill. 

“There’s still five days,” I reminded 
him. “If the fog doesn’t clear after a 
while, we’ll try hunting along the road. 
No use taking a chance on getting lost, 
in this kind of weather.” 

If anything, the fog became worse, so 
we hiked out on the muddy road. There 
hadn’t been a vehicle or horse along it 
since we came in. Once we got well 
worked up at sight of a dark form mov- 
ing ghostlike just within the fringe of 
visibility. By the tracks, we learned it 
had been a moose. That night Bill 
checked off June 26 with vicious lines. 

The day following brought both fog 
and rain. Even Bill was content to seek 
his sport with fishing tackle rather than 
with rifle. At noontime, however, it 
cleared somewhat, and the three of us 
took a hike. We jumped no game, and 
that evening saw Bill’s calendar with 
only three unmarked squares. 


3ill’s calendar 


UNE 27 opened with sunshine, al- 

though clouds came again before we'd 
finished breakfast. But the storm surely 
had broken, and once I caught Bill 
whistling. It was more like old times as 
he and I hiked out toward the ridges. 

About a from camp we found 
where a bear had been rooting among 
dandelions. Possibly it would pay to 
watch this spot for an hour or so. There 
was a convenient knoll about 100 paces 
away and, after thoroughly testing the 
wind, we moved quietly toward this point 
of vantage. We were climbing and slip- 
ping on grassy slope when our ears 
picked up the noise of breaking brush. 
[ had only a fleeting glimpse of a racing 
brown form, but Bill, who was ahead 
and somewhat above me, leveled and 
drove two bullets into the shrubbery. 

“Well,” said Bill, “I had my chance.” 

“Maybe you nicked him,” I encour- 
iged. “We'll have a look.” But there 
was no evidence that the bear had been 
hit. 

We attempted to follow the game but 
lost the trail in an area of heavy down 
timber. Not that the paw prints didn’t 
show clearly on the barkless fallen 
trunks, but there were bear tracks on so 
many of the trees that our woodcraft 
failed badly. We scoured the area and 
then wide circle, but without 


mile 


made a 
uccess., 

That night Bill marked off June 28. 
The next day was bright, with only a 
few lazy clouds on the horizon. Our 
trio was abroad early, although John, 
having only an angling license, was with- 
out a rifle. He kept in the center of our 
kirmish line as we hiked steadily across 
the platea As luck would have it, John 
was the only one to sight a bear. I 
heard its headlong passage through the 
brush but failed to see the target. The 
un crossed the sky, dipped behind the 
ky line of conifers, and we were back 
n Fatox Lake. 

As he checked June 29, Bill shrugged 
esignedly. He had had his opportunity 
nd missed. And anyway, three bears 
iad been seen on this trip, so we 
ouldn’t criticize the abundance of game. 
Jur alibi, of course, would be the weath- 
r, which is probably the most depend- 
ible excuse that a sportsman knows. 





summer breezes and a sky of the blue- 
ness that is known only to dwellers of 
the high country. With a canvas pail in 
hand I had just pussyfooted to the end 
of our improvised pier, when my atten 
tion was drawn to something swimming 
about 100 yards away. Muskrats were 
plentiful and beaver not uncommon, s 
for a few seconds I gave only a passing 
interest. Then I realized that the swim- 
ming animal was of good size, and black 

“Hey, fellows!” I called. “There’s a 
moose calf swimming across the lake!” 

Both John and Bill joined me, the lat 
ter with his rifle. “Let’s see if we 
get a picture where it comes out of the 
water,” John suggested. 

With both movie and still cameras we 
hurried around the foot of the lake, but 
it soon became apparent that the animal 
would reach the opposite shore before 
we could get close enough for our pur 
pose. On a point about seventy-five 
yards from the swimmer we paused to 
watch it emerge. From the water camé 
a black bear, noisily splashing through 
the soft shallows! Then it scrambled to 
shore. 

No, Bill wasn’t asleep. John and I 
pulled in our ears, and Bill’s first bullet 
struck the bear high in the head—which, 
incidentally, hadn’t been the rifleman’s 
point of aim. The animal fell but wa 
up in an instant in fighting pose. The! 
it plunged right back in the lake! The 
reason for this action, we presently 
learned, was that the shot had blinded 
the bear, but without damaging much 
of the brain. 

Now the game was swimming stead- 
ily toward the other shore. But by the 
time it reached the middle of the nar 
rows, its course was nothing more than 
a wide circle. And Bill, of course, wa 
excitedly trying to complete his kill 
He emptied his rifle and had plenty of 
time to reload. At length he quieted 
down and placed a lead just behind th 
bear’s ear. The water reddened, there 
was some violent thrashing, and the 
surface became quiet. 

“He sank!” was Bill's 
ment. 

“Let’s get the raft,’ I suggested 

Once afloat, we had no trouble locat 
ing the red water, and there was bruin 
floating just below the surface. Slowly 
but with no real difficulty, we towed the 
carcass to camp. It was a male specime: 
probably in excess of 350 pounds, with 
its hide in very fair condition. 

“Well,” I chortled to Bill, “I told you 
the way to get a bear was to let him 
come to you.” 

“Yeh,” said Bill. “And you also said 
this bear was a moose.” 

Yes, I shut up. Then the three of u 
broke up the box on which Bill had i: 
scribed his woeful calendar, and tossed 
it on the breakfast fire. It made a won 
derfully cheery blaze. 


) 


can’t 


worried com 


Pennsylvania’s Biggest Bear 


EIGHTS of bears killed by hunters 

are usually just estimated. The 
largest black bear to be killed in Penn- 
sylvania, where the weight was a matter 
of official record, was taken Dec. 4, 1923, 
near Milford, Pike County. It weighed 
as killed 633 lb., and 538 lb. hog-dressed. 
Its length was 9 ft., and the distance 
between the ears 19 in., says Pennsyl- 
vania Game News. 





The last day of June wakened with 
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CHALLENGER SCREEN 


You need the superior light reflective quality of its 
Da-Lite Glass-Beaded surtace to bring out the true 
sharp details and full brilliance of Koda- 
chrome pictures. Because Kodachrome film is more 
than black and white it requires a screen that 
reflects more light. That is why Da-Lite, though 
making White and Silver screens, recommends its 
al nstructed glass-beaded surface for all 
iverage requirements. Ask your dealer for a demon- 
Da-Lite Beaded surtace challenges 
comparison with all other screens, beaded or other- 
wise. See also how much easier the “‘all-in-one’’ 
Da-Lite Challenger is to set-up--how durably it is 
made! Look for the exclusive square tubing that 
keeps the case aligned! Write for literature now! 
DA-LITE SCREEN CO INC. 
Dept. 8 O.L., 2723 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


HI-STANDARS 


New models A, D & E, with longer 
lj. rear sight & slide lock, $28.50, 
4 Orig. models B & C, $20. All for 

r rimfire Send for folder. 


HIGH STANDARD MFG. CO., 173 Foote St., New Haven, Conn. 
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VOGUE CO., 8450 S&S. Ashland, Dept. 101, Chicago. 
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So when you shoot 85 or 90, or whatever you shoot, 
your scores will be TRUE. Why put up with the lies 
inaccurate targets tell about your scores? N.R.A. 
Official Targets eost no more. Write for FREE illus- 
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listers, Bruises, an 


2 UMMER 
, \ camping iS 
‘ ‘ one of the 


pleasantest 
of outdoor activi- 
ties, and one of 
the most health- 
ful. But like all 
pleasures it is not 
unalloyed; there's 
bound to be a fly 
in the ointment. 
More likely it’ll be 
under the skin, or a _ blood- 





a chigger 
thirsty mosquito buzzing around in your 


tent at night. We are all heir to minor 
annoyances, accidents, and ailments, so 
let's go over some first-aid hints and 
precautionary measures—-they may save 
you discomfort or pain later on. 

AcHES. Muscles grow soft through in- 
activity, and when you put a little extra 
strain on them in the woods they’re 
bound to protest. Therefore it’s wise to 
have a bottle of liniment in your medi- 
cine kit if you plan any rowing, tree 
chopping, climbing, etc. 

3EE STINGS. Squeeze the flesh around 
the puncture to force out as much poison 
as possible, and cover it with a paste of 
bicarbonate of soda and water. 

Buisters. Rowing, chopping, hiking, 
and other outdoor activities are likely to 
raise blisters on soft flesh. They are 
common enough, but they shouldn't be 
treated carelessly, as there is always 
danger of infection. Dab a little iodine 
on the outside edge of the swelling, ster- 
ilize a needle in 
an open flame, 
and open the blis- 
ter at its edge 
never in its cen- 
ter, because the 
skin would then 
break away and 
leave sore, tender 


flesh exposed. o- 
When you have a 
pierced the  blis- 


ter, press upon it gently to force out the 
liquid that has collected, then cover with 
a gauze pack held in place with adhesive 
tape. 

BoweEL TROUBLE. Guard against consti- 
pation in camp; often it’s induced by 
change of diet and routine. Or it may be 
symptomatic of some other disorder. 
Have your physician recommend a safe 
laxative. Lacking this, drink a pint of 
hot water, in which 1 teaspoonful of salt 
has been dissolved, an hour before break- 
fast. Or drink a tea made of inner but- 
ternut (white walnut) bark or of young 
elder leaflets. 

Diarrhea results when the system 
tries to rid itself of offending matter. 
Take Epsom salts or some other mild 
laxative—but not if there is any pain or 
soreness in the abdomen—and get com- 
plete rest. After two bowel movements, 
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liberal doses of strong tea made of the 
covering of sassafras roots will help. 

sRUISES. Apply ice or cloths which 
have been wrung out of very cold water, 
to relieve pain and reduce swelling. Tea 
made from witch-hazel bark is often 
soothing. If skin is broken, treat it as 
you would a wound. 

BURNS AND SCALDS. Tannic-acid jelly, 
spread on sterile gauze, is excellent for 
these; so see that your kit contains a 
tube. In emergency, since ordinary tea 
contains tannic acid, gauze packs soaked 
in a strong brew may be substituted. Or 
apply an oil or grease, such as carbo- 





butter, 
cream, or a gauze pack saturated with a 
weak solution of sodium bicarbonate or 
Epsom salts (3 heaping teaspoonfuls to 
1 qt. of warm water that has first been 


lated petroleum jelly, lard, or 


boiled). Never apply plain cold water. 
CuiLts. Chills are a symptom of ill- 
ness, and if they’re severe, or accom- 
panied by intermittent fever, medi- 
cal attention should be_ sought. 
Drink hot stimulants to induce per- 
spiration—tea, sassafras tea, and a 
N brew of balsam sap (1 teaspoonful 
to 1 qt. of water) are all effective. 
Get in bed, and cover well with 
blankets. Apply heat to the soles of 
the feet, using heated stones 
wrapped in a woolen shirt, a canteen 
filled with hot water, or a bag of 
heated salt, sand, rice, or meal. 
CoLps. A cold can make camping mis- 
erable. Start treating it at the first sign, 
usually a sore throat or an ir- 
ritated nose. Take Epsom salts 
or some equally safe laxative 
and drink a glassful of hot wa- 
ter every hour; substitute cold 
water if hot is nauseating. Get 
in bed—rest is one of the best 
cures—and follow’ treatment 
for chills. In addition, take an 
aspirin tablet every hour for 
3 hours, or several doses of bi- 
carbonate of soda (1 teaspoon- 
ful in water, at 2-hour inter- 
vals). Gargle with hot water in which 2 
aspirin tablets or % teaspoonful of salt 
or bicarbonate of soda have been dis- 
solved. Snuff some of the water up the 
nose and allow it to run back into the 
throat, to clean out the nasal passages. 





For a badly ir- 
ritated throat, dip 
a handkerchief in 
cold water, wring 
it out, tie it about 
the neck, and cov- 
er with a heavy 
wool bandagesuch 
as a muffler or a 
sock. Eat spar- 
ingly, confining 
your diet to fruit, 
vegetables, and 
light foods. If 
you’re susceptible to colds, it’s wise to 
obtain a prescription from your doctor 
before you start out on a camping trip. 

CRAMPS WHILE SWIMMING. Avoid them 
by staying out of water when you're 
overheated, or when you’ve just eaten a 
heavy meal. But should you be seized 
with cramps, keep your head. Turn over 
on your back, keep the chest inflated as 
much as possible, and float or swim with 
free limbs. If you stay calm, the cramp 
may soon disappear. 

EARACHE. Apply a bag of heated salt or 
a hot-water bottle to the affected ear. If 
you have the makings, an ice-cold com- 
press may be even better. Since earache 
often indicates a serious disorder, it i 
well to consult a physician if the pain i 
intense or prolonged. When an insect 
has entered the ear, hold a bright light 
close to the opening; this may lure it out 
If earache is more or less chronic wit} 
you, ask your physician to recommend 
a medicated oil, and follow his direction 
concerning its use. Never, under any 
circumstances, probe in the ear with an 
instrument, or permit another perso! 
to do so. 

Hiccups. Hiccups are usually caused 
by indigestion or overindulgence. The 
can generally be ended by sipping cold 
water while holding the breath. I: 
severe and prolonged cases, induce von 
iting by drinking lots of tepid water, o1 
mustard mixed with tepid water. 

INSECT BITES. Here is a formula for ar 
insect repellent that has been used fo! 
years with good results 


1, oz. citronella oil 
1, oz. cedar-wood oil 
1, oz. pennyroyal oil 
1, oz. spirits camphor 
1 


212 oz. white petroleu! 
Citronella is offensi\ 
to mosquitoes, and pe! 
nyroyal is added to di 
courage flies. An oun 
of pine tar may | 
added to prolong t! 
effects of the lotion. 
Effective protecti 
from both flies and mosquitoes is affor 
ed by a mixture of 1 part of carbolic ac 
to 10 parts of sweet oil. Have a druggi 
mix it, because he knows how to bre 
up the acid completely so that it will n 
(Continued on page 82) 
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Meat for Sunday Dinner 


(Continued from page 32) 


When no sound came from him 
veral minutes, George began to 


woods. 
after se 
fidget. 

“On whose authority,” said he, “did 
you drag me on this wild-goose chase? 
The squirrels may be cutting nuts in 
South America, but there hasn’t been 
one in this woods in a thousand years.” 

“Now you're being natural,” I told 
him. “For a while you had me worried.” 

“You didn’t answer my question,” he 
insisted. “Just what have I done to 
make you want revenge?” 

“Offhand, I’d say it’s because you're 
such a genial cuss. Nobody asked you 
to come anyway. I only tried to borrow 
your dog.” 


HINK I'd trust that dog with you?” 

he snorted. “Not on your life. I 
remember what happened the night a 
bull calf fooled you for a bear licking 
at our tent. Boy, if you’d connected 
with that ax!” 

“H’m. How about the time you left 
your hat hanging in a tree outside the 
tent, then shot it during the night for a 
great horned owl?” 

“I’ve always thought there was some- 
thing screwy about that,” George began, 





his eyes boring into me. “I'll admit I 
missed sh-h-h! There’s Rusty’s bark!” 
The woods started ringing as Rusty 


told the world he’d spotted a squirrel. 

We started through the timber at a 
turkey trot, and found Rusty in a hol- 
low, his tongue lolling and his eyes 
piercing the thick green foliage above. 

It was several minutes before we saw 
anything, then George said: “I see it. 
Come here. ... Now follow my finger— 
there, way up on that last limb. See?” 
When I shook my head he added, 
“What’s the matter, you getting old? 
Now look—right in the top.” 

“Yeah!” I exclaimed, sighting a fuzzy 
tail waving from a high branch as the 
breeze parted the thick leaves. 

“Then shoot,” said George, his Adam’s 
apple making a funny noise as he tried 
to hold it from pushing up under his 
chin as his head went back. 

“You saw him first,” I pointed out. 

“Afraid you'll miss? It is a long shot 
for that popgun!” 

I swung the little .410 to my shoulder 
and squeezed the trigger. There was a 
sharp spang, a “Well, I'll be damned!” 
from George, then a rustle through the 
the squirrel hurtled earthward. 

George looked at me, at the dead 
squirrel, then back into the tree. “You 
missed it.” 

“Missed it———?” 

George’s ancient pump roared, and 
inother fat little rascal let go its hold 
to rattle the leaves coming down. “Sure 
you missed it. I meant this one.” 

“Maybe we'd better shake the tree,” I 


leaves as 


laugh d. 

Rusty took off through the timber 
again, his nose to the damp earth. 

“As I was saying back yonder,” began 


George, admit 1 missed the owl. 
But how I could aim into a tree top, 
nd hit my hat in a lower branch, makes 
me feel 1 vy thinking about it. I seem 
to remember, though, that you took 
your gun bed with you that night— 





something you never did before or 
ince,” 

“You don't think I'd a 

“Oh, ni A guy who is ornery enough 


to replace the shot in my shells with 





then bet five bucks he’d kill the 
most ducks, wouldn’t think of such a 
thing, now would he?” 

The blue jays suddenly 
noisy chatter to another 
woods, and a saucy 
back, his staccato bark cutting the 
morning stillness. Tiptoeing in that 
direction, I located his tree—a slende1 
hickory—and after ten or fifteen min- 
utes of waiting, with my back to a tree 
I got him. I heard Rusty bark, then 
shot, followed by deep silence. 

There was an overcup oak that I 
knew about which stood in the north 
east section of the woods, and I took a 
roundabout way so as to pass it while 
going back to join George. The ground 
was covered with chips. While I stood 
there a half-whittled acorn fell at my 
feet. I looked up, got a glimpse of the 
squirrel as it dropped from a limb t 
put the tree trunk between itself and 
me. That usually means that another 
squirrel is left for the future. But in 
spite of that, I circled the tree several 
times, knowing the little rascal was en- 
joying every minute at my expenses 

Rusty passed within reach of my 
voice, and I called him. Then I walked 
back a few paces to put the tree between 
us as Rusty approached. The squirrs 
keeping an eye on the dog, moved 
little, and was so flattened against the 
tree that part of my shot load tore out 
a patch of bark. Rusty scouted ahead 
again, and I retrieved and went in 
search of George. 

I found him teetering on his heels 
under a sugar maple, his head thrown 
far back, squinting along the gun barrel 
He finally located the squirrel as it 
leaped from the maple into a den tree 
and one blast from his enormous can 
non brought down the animal and one 
side of the tree in a shower of twigs 
and fAair. 


L® GOT another one coming toward 
us on the ground, apparently mak 
ing a life-or-death dash to reach the 
den tree 

“Let’s go,” George proposed. 

“IT need one more,” I told him. 

“Oh, a game hog, eh?” 

“Hell, no!” I exploded. “I 
I've got company for dinner.” 

“Well, why don’t you feed them beef 
or are you broke? If you weren't so 
mealy-mouthed I might have trusted 
you for a chicken. But 

Rusty had treed again, and though it 
meant retracing our steps, deep into 
the woods we went. Running true to 
form, George bellyached a little, but I 
took the shot to even the score at four 
apiece. On the way out I remarked, 
“Dove season opens tomorrow. How 
about it?” 

“No,” snapped George. “I’ve got work 
to do. How can I make a living for a 
wife and two kids if I go hobnobbing 


soap, 


shifted their 
part of the 
squirrel spatted 


told you 


with a timber rat? There'll be no more 
hunting for me until after corn husk- 
ing.” 

We drove home in silence. At the gate 
I let George and Rusty out, then shifted 


gears to drive away 
“See you after corn 
out—“if you don't 
death before.” 
“Yeah,” said George, 
you might bring me out some 
morrow. 


husking,” I called 
work yourself to 


“yeah! ... And 
shells to- 
Mine are too heavy for doves. 
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Wood Carving 
PALL 


.--AN ARTISTIC 
HOBBY FOR ALL 


2” you CAN DO 
SCULPTURE IN 







WOOD WITH A COMMON POCKET 


KNIFE! Figures of men, animals, birds, 
are really easy to whittle out of a block of 
wood, when you know the tricks. With a 
few simple hand tools and the practical 
diagrammed directions in this inexpensive 
new manual, you can make fascinating 


things— carvings for furniture — jewel 
boxes—frames, treasure chests, plant 
stands, ornaments, book ends, crumb 


trays, cabinets, puzzles, etc.—a host of 
useful and some very novel things. You'll 
be surprised how easy these directions are 
to follow—you will discover the most in 
triguing hobby you ever dreamed of—and 
one which costs you nothing to enjoy. 
Your main material is odds and ends of 
wood. 


CHIP CARVING, RELIEF CARVING, EVERY KIND 
OF CARVING IS INCLUDED 


Illustrations, step-by-step in- 
Structions and diagrams 
make it possible for 
a beginner to get 

excellent results 

right from the 

start. Shows how 

to do chip carv- 

ing, incising, lev- 
el-surface carving, 
carving in relief. 
How to make 
pierced or openwork 
carvings. How to 
carve turned objects, 
suchas chairs, stools, 

tables. Carving in 
the round completely 
explained and sim- 
plified. You'll enjoy 
originating your own 
designs and patterns 
by the method fully explained in the manual. 


BRAND NEW! 
265 PAGES! 
13 BIG CHAPTERS! 


OVER 200 ILLUSTRATIONS 
BOUND IN STURDY CLOTH 


This wonderful new handbook, prepared espe- 
cially for our readers costs you nothing if you 
do not wish to keep it. SEND NO MONEY 
NOW. Just tear off and mail the coupon below 
right now and your copy of WOOD CARVING 
AND WHITTLING will be mailed at once. 
Remember if for any reason you decide to re- 
turn the book within 10 days, your money will 
be instantly refunded. 







Wee eeSeeeee ee eee 8882255 


' MAIL THIS COUPON 


§ Outdoor Life, Dept. 80 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


' 

' 

a 

‘ 

4 

Please send me your new 265 page, cloth bound book, ‘ 

“WOOD CARVING AND WHITTLING”. When 8 

the book is delivered I will pay the postman only 8 

$2.00 plus a few cents postage, in FULL PAY- g 

MENT. My understanding is that after examina- 5 
tion, I have the privilege of returning the book 

within 10 days and you will re my money in full. 1 

(/f you prefer to pay now we pay postage.) a 

7 

| 

' 

' 

t 

' 

' 
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City 4 - State... 


Orders from outside wn. uU 
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More Pittman-Robertson Projects 


HE first 21 months of operation saw 

196 Federal Aid in Wildlife projects 

approved for the 43 states which are 
participating under the provisions of 
the Pittman-Robertson Act. The proj- 
ects include research into problems of 
wildlife management, restoration of suit- 
able areas of land and water to sustain 
game and birds, and acquisition of addi- 
tional lands for breeding areas. 

In the May and June issues of OuT- 
poor Lire we reported the projects of 24 
states. Here are brief reports on 19 more. 

Arizona: State-wide survey of wildlife 
resources; study of the wild turkey, and 
reéstablishment of breeding stock and 
suitable habitats in Pima, Cochise, Yava- 


pai, and Graham Counties; redistribu- 
tion of quail and beaver from over- 
crowded to understocked areas; estab- 


lishment of ringneck pheasants in irri- 
gated valleys. 

Connecticut: State-wide investigation 
of ruffed-grouse habitat; posting, fenc- 
ing, and cover planting on Scovill Wild- 
life Sanctuary. 

Delaware: Study of seed-stock areas. 

Iowa: Establishment of game refuge 
in Worth and Winnebago Counties. 

Kansas: Establishment of game pre- 
serve and fencing and improving habi- 
tat in Finney County. 

Maryland: Establishment of 1,206-acre 
refuge in Washington County; posting 
and fencing of nine refuges in state for- 
ests in Worcester and Garrett Counties; 
fencing, posting, and planting of food 
and cover in the Indian Springs area of 
Washington County. 

New Hampshire: Investigation, stock- 
ing, and improvement of cover habitat 
of pheasants, ruffed grouse, ducks, and 
fur animals. 

New Jersey: Leasing of refuges in 
Warren County and planting them with 
cover and food; study of refuges in 
Hunterdon and Warren Counties; leas- 
ing and planting of deer food plots; in- 


vestigation of natural rabbit propaga- 
tion for restocking purposes; study of 
pheasant nests in relation to refuges 


and public shooting areas, 


New Mexico: Redistribution of ante- 
lope from overstocked to _ depleted 
ranges; purchase of two prairie-chicken 
refuges in Roosevelt County. 

North Dakota: Enlargement and de- 
velopment of Dawson Wildlife Refuge; 
improvement of Cedar Lake Refuge and 
development of Morton County Upland 
Game Refuge; state-wide study of 
sharp-tailed grouse, ringneck pheasant 
and Hungarian partridge. 

Oklahoma: State-wide survey of wild- 
life resources; continuation of quail res- 
toration throughout the state. 


Oregon: Transplanting of beaver to 
suitable habitat; restoration of sage- 
grouse habitat in southeastern part of 


state; reseeding of areas of Tillamook, 
Yamhill, and Washington Counties. 

Rhode Island: Study of game-manage- 
ment technique. 

South Carolina: Reéstablishment of 
quail on improved areas in Sumter Na- 
tional Forest in Chester, Fairfield, Lau- 
rens, and Union Counties, and in Poin- 
sett State Forest in Sumter County. 

South Dakota: Acquisition of land in 
Lake County for refuge. 

Tennessee: Acquisition of 18,000 acres 
for upland game, and deer-restoration 
development, both in Cheatham County. 

Vermont: State-wide survey of wild- 
life resources; survey and investigation 
of deer; investigation of fur resources 
of Lake Champlain. 

West Virginia: The state has acquired 
9,000 acres for Nathaniel Mountain Game 


Management Area in Hampshire Coun- 
ty, and is developing it. Five thousand 
metal signs have been purchased for 


marking the 177 miles of boundary on 
six refuges. Reéstablishment of deer in 
six counties has been completed. Other 
projects: Improvement of Braxton 
County Game Refuge; purchase of Pan- 
ther Creek Game Preserve. 


U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 


ORD comes that the Bureau of 
VV Biciogieat Survey and the Bu- 

reau of Fisheries, government 
agencies for conservation work, have 
been consolidated as the Fish and Wild- 
life Service of the Department of the 
Interior. 

The Biological Survey formerly was 
a part of the Department of Agriculture, 
and the Bureau of Fisheries a branch of 
the Department of Commerce, but last 
year both were transferred to the De- 
partment of the Interior as a step toward 
the consolidation of all federal conserva- 
tion activities in that department. As 
both the old agencies dealt with the con- 
servation of renewable natural resources 
composed of living wild creatures, and 
as many of their research and admin- 
istrative problems were similar, it was 
felt that a coordinated organization 
would have many advantages. An im- 
portant one is that under the new set- 
up state conservation departments and 
commissions, nearly all of which handle 
both game and fish matters, and sports- 
men’s associations, which are equally in- 
terested in hunting and fishing, now are 
able to deal with one instead of two 


Wyoming: Investigation of bighorn 
sheep in Fremont, Park, Sublette, and 
Teton Counties; acquisition of elk-feed 
ing ground in Teton County (com- 
pleted); state-wide sage-grouse survey 
and restoration. 
federal wildlife-conservation agencies 

Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson is the directo! 
of the new service. He was the chief of 


the Biological Survey, and in addition t« 
earning distinction as an authority o1 
bird and animal life he has had broad 
experience in game-law enforcement 
large-scale rodent control, and othe! 
game-management and conservation ad 
ministrative work. There are two as 
sistant directors: W. C. Henderson, for 
merly associate chief of the Biologic 

Survey, and Charles E. Jackson, fo! 
merly acting commissioner of fisherie 


Mr. Henderson is in general charge 
wildlife regulatory work cluding tl 
formulation and enforcement of the fe 
eral migratory game-bird regulation 
and of wildlife research and conser, 
tion. Mr. Jackson supervises fisheri: 
research—a field in which important 
advances have been made in the pa 
few years—and (fisheries regulator 
work, which includes the enforceme 
of the federal black-bass law. In ad 
tion to the scientific and clerical staf 
at its Washington headquarters, the née 


Service has about 2,000 employees 
the United States and Alaska. 
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Sacandaga Reservoir, 
Hunting and fishing 
Fishing $5.50, 


| Lawrence River, 20”-10; 
16”-5). Licenses: Res.: 
$2.25; fishing $1.65. Nonres.: 
3-day $2.75. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Hunting: Wildcat (no _ limits). 
Brook or Speckle Trout (6”), 
Brown Trout (8”) (aggregate 12). 


Fishing: 
Rainbow and 
Black Bass, 


Rock Bass (12”-8). Mattamuskeet Bass (10”- 
8). Muskellunge (22”-8). Bream, Robin, Crap- 
pie, Perch, Sunfish (6”-20). White Perch, in 
Lake Waccamaw (8”-12); in all other inland 
lakes (8”-20). Redfin (8”-20). (Aggregate all 
species 40, but not to include more than 12 
trout.) Licenses: Res.: Hunting and fishing 


$3.10; hunting only $2.10, county $1.10; fishing 


only $2.10, 1-day 60 cents. Nonres.: Hunting 
$15.25; fishing $5.10, 1-day $1.10. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Fishing: Trout, Landlocked Salmon, Bass 
(10”-aggregate 5). Wall-eyed Pike, Northern 
Pike (10”-aggregate 10). Perch (no size-25). 
Crappie (6”), Sunfish (5”) (aggregate 15). Li- 


censes: Res. 50 cents; nonres. $3. 


OHIO 


Fishing: Black Bass (10”-6,. Crappie (6”-20). 
Rock Bass, Bluegill (5”-20 Trout (7”-6). 
Yellow Pike-Perch (13”-6). Muskellunge (30”- 
2). Sunfish, Catfish, Bullhead, Yellow Perch, 
White Bass (no size-20). Special regulations 
in Lake Erie Fishing District: Yellow Pike- 
Perch, Muskellunge, Catfish, Bullhead, Yellow 
Perch, White Bass (no size-40). (Aggregate 
entire state all game fish, 40.) Licenses: Res. 
60 cents; nonres. $3.25, 10-day $1.10. 


OKLAHOMA 


Hunting: Squirrel (10 Fishing: Trout 
25). Black Bass, Channel Catfish (8”~10). 
Crappie (5-25). (Aggregate all game fish, 25.) 
Licenses: Res.: Hunting $1.25, fishing $1.25. 
Nonres.: Hunting $15; fishing $5, 10-day $1.25. 


OREGON 


Hunting: Cougar, Wolf, Bobcat, 
Lynx (no limits). Bear (no limits). Josephine, 
Jackson, and Klamath Counties closed. Note: 
There may be an open season for sooty or blue 
grouse in a few counties; consult State Game 
Commission, Portland. Fishing: Trout (6-15 
and 1 but not more than 15 fish). (Special 
limits in designated waters.) Salmon (under 
15”, trout regulations apply; 15” to 20”, 15 lb. 
and 1 but not more than 20 fish—counted as 
part of trout catch; 20” and over, 3). Bass (no 
size-20 lb. and 1 but not more than 30 fish; Os- 
wego Lake, 6 fish). Crappie, Catfish, Perch, 
Sunfish (no size-aggregate 20 lb. and 1 but not 
more than 30 fish). Sturgeon (3 under 4’ long; 
no limit over 4’ long). Warning: There are 
many special seasons in ,designated waters; 
consult Game Commission, 616 Oregon Bldg., 
Portland. Licenses: Res.: Hunting and fish- 
ing $5; hunting only $3; fishing only $3, 2-day 
$2. Nonres.: Hunting $15; fishing $5, 2-day $2. 


(7"= 


Wildcat, 


lh 








PENNSYLVANIA 


Hunting: Red Squirrel, Crow, Starling (no 
limits). Woodchuck (4) Fishing: Yellow 
Perch, Sunfish, Bluegill, Catfish, Sucker, Chub, 
Fallfish, Carp (no size-15 Eel (no limits). 
Rock Bass (no size-15; in Lake Erie no size- 

in Delaware River between Pa. and N. Y. 


-none; in Delaware River between Pa. and 
Y. J. 6"-20). Trout, except Lake or Salmon 
Trout (Delaware River between Pa. and N. Y. 


-25; rest of state closed). Lake or Salmon 
Trout (mo size-8). Black Bass (9”-6; in Lake 
Erie no size-12; in Delaware River between Pa. 
nd N. Y. 10-15; in Delaware River between 
Pa. and N. J. 9”-10). Pike (in Delaware River 
etween Pa. and N. J. 12”-10). Grass Pike (in 
Lake Erie no size-12). Crappie, White, Straw- 
erry, or Calico Bass (no size—aggregate 15; in 
Lake Erie no size-25; in Delaware River be- 
tween Pa. and N. J. 6”-aggregate 20). Pike 
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Perch (Wall-eyed Pike or Susquehanna Salmon) 


(12”-6; in Delaware River between Pa. and 
N. Y. 12”-15; in Delaware River between Pa. 
and N. J. 12”-10). Pickerel (12”-8; in Lake 
Erie 12”-12; in Delaware River between Pa. 
and N. Y. 12”-15; in Delaware River between 
Pa. and N. J. 12”-10). Muskellunge (Western 
Pike, Northern Pike) 22”-2; in Lake Erie no 
size-12). All fish not mentioned (no size—50) 
(Aggregate catch limit of above named fish 
except Eel, 25.) Licenses: Res.: Hunting $2, 
fishing $1.60. Nonres.: Hunting $15; fishing 


$2.60 or fee charged nonres. 
3-day $1.60. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Fishing: White Perch (6”-20). Yellow Perch, 
Striped Perch (6-30) Black Bass (10”-€ 
Pickerel (12”-10). Licenses: Res. $1.25; non- 
res. $2:50 or fee charged nonres. in applicant’s 
state, 6-day $1.50. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


in applicant's state, 


Hunting: Deer (5) opens 15th in designated 
counties only; rest of state closed. Fox (n 
limits) a few designated counties open entire 


month; Spartanburg County opens 3lst; rest of 





state closed. Fishing: Speckled Trout (7 

Rainbow Trout (8”-20). Black Bass (no lim- 
its). In Lake Murray: Trout and Black Bass 
(6”-10). All other fish (no limits). Licenses 
Res.: Hunting: State $3.10, county of res 
$1.10; fishing $1.10. Nonres.: Hunting $15.25; 


fishing $5.25, 2-day $1.10. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Hunting: Rabbit, Squirrel (no limits). Rab- 
bit may not be taken by nonres. Fishing 
Trout (6”-25). Bluegill (no size-25). Black 
Bass, Wall-eyed Pike, Pickerel (no size-ag- 
gregate 8). Perch, Bullhead (no size—50 
Crappie (no size-15). All other protected fish, 
aggregate 15. Licenses: Res.: Small game $1; 
fishing $1. Nonres.: Small game $15; fishing 
$3, 5-day $1. 

TENNESSEE 

Fishing: Trout (7”-10). Yellow and White 
Bass (10”-15). Warmouth Bass (no size-20 
Sunfish, Bluegill, Bream (no size-25) Drum 
(10”-none). Spoonbill, Sturgeon (30”-none). Cat- 
fish, Buffalo (15”—none). Bullhead, Gar, Grin 
nell, Sucker, Mullet, Red Horse, Black Horse, 
Shad, Eel (no limits). Black and Kentucky 
Bass (11"-8). Wall-eyed Pike /15”-5). Muskel 
lunge (20”-5). Crappie (9”-15). Rock Bass (no 
size-15). Licenses: Res. $1; nonres. $3, 7- 
day $1 
TEXAS 

Hunting: Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Coyote, 
Jaguar, Ocelot (no limits). Squirrel (10) only 
designated counties open. Fishing: Black Bass 
(11"-15). Crappie or White Perch (7-15 
Bream, Goggle-eye (no size-35; aggregate 50 
Note There are numerous county hunting 
and fishing regulations. Licenses: Res.: Hunt 
ing $2; fishing with art. bait $1.10. Nonres 
Hunting $25; fishing $5, 5-day $1.10. License 


required for predators of nonres., and of res. if 
hunting predators outside own county 


UTAH 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Coyote 
Bear, Rabbit, Hare (no limits). Fishing: Black 
Bass, Trout, Salmon, Mountain Herring 
Catfish and common fish in designated waters 
(7’ (All game fish, aggregate 8 Ib. or 
fish.) Note: Certain designated waters closed 
Licenses: Res.: Hunting and fishing $4; hunt- 
ing only $3; fishing only $2. Nonres.: Small 
game and fishing $10; fishing only $3. License 
not required for predators or bear. 
VERMONT 

Hunting: Bear (no limits). Fishing: Pike 


Perch, Pickerel, Muskellunge (12”~-25 lb.) Lake 


(Continued on page 83) 
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% Slip into a Ta-pat-co Bag... 
Sink onto the thick, downy-like 
mattress ... Pull the covers up 
over you... Stretch out... 
Ah, what comfort! A Ta-pat-co 
Sleeping Bag is light; durable; 
adjustable to temperature; wa- 
terproofed. Truly, it’s a perfect 
outdoor bed. 


THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE CO. 
Dept. B-8, Greenfield, Ohie 


Write for s 


free folder 









Models $6.60 to $76. 
Pat. Bug Proof § 
attachments extra. 





Bean’s Sport Dungaree 


A practical and neat 
summer pant for camp 
ing, fishing and general 
knockabout use. Two 
’ side pockets, two large 





} hip pockets with but- 

ton flaps and = zipper 

: watch pocket. Two col 
j f} ors, white sanforized 
| shrunk boatsail drill, 

and Khaki sanforized 

shrunk army twill. 

— rice $1.45 postpaid. 

Send for free samples 


and new catalog. 


L. L. Bean, Inc. 
269 MainSt., Freeport, Maine 
Mfrs Fishing and 

mping Specialties 


Campers Manual 


Many an old timer as well as beginner can get helpful hints 


~ 


| 


from this book. Appetizing menus for both stationary and no- 


madic How to cook meat—broil, roast, fry, braise, 


bake, 


a 


cami s. 
boil, steam, stew. How to make gravy, flapjacks, cereals, 
ee, tea, etc. Two weeks food supply for four persons. Ra- 


tion list per man per week. Equipment for four persons in 


stationary camp 


How to What to do when lost in the woods, 


How to make a fire in the wet. How to select a suitable camp- 


use compass. 


site. Some new pointers on camp management, sanitation, 
and woodcraft. 64 pages and cover. Sent postpaid for only 
25e. Write Dept. 80. 


t 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 





HANDBOOK-—How to Make and Use 
Bows and Arrows—90 Pages well 
illustrated (with catalog) 35« 


CATALOG-—100 pictures—color 


spread—instruction Folder 10c 


CATALOG alone 5c Stamps or Coin 














GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 


“The best all-around boot in the world” 
Manutectured Since 1850 







Water-Pri« Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand Sewed, 
Made to Mea A pound or two lighter than the 
averag ‘ asy to put on and take off: no hooks 
to ca A trap holds boot in place, and also 
cts as ankle ipport 

ACCEPT NO IMITATIONS! Get the original Gokey 
Botte Sauvage o 

and F 


» Vag oly by writing for measure biank 
c ootwear Catalog 

GOKEY COMPANY A 
Dept.i15 St. Paul, Minnesota ‘ 
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¢ Trail Queries ° 
One-Week Hike 


I am planning a hiking trip of a 
my first experience in hiking, 
and I’m at a loss as to what to take along. 
What pack would you suggest? What 
foods, and how much of each? I expect to 
cover about 50 miles. I weigh 165 lb. How 
much can I safely carry on my back?—B. H., 
North Dakota. 


Question: 
week's duration, 


size 


Answer: Since this is to be your first hik- 
ing trip, I earnestly advise you to travel only 
in a section where you will be able to buy 
food daily. This will keep your pack down 
because then you'll have to carry food enough 
for only three meals. A pack of from 28 to 
30 lb. is as much as one should attempt on his 


first hike; packs even lighter might be better. 
You'll need a light tent, I imagine, about 4 
or 5 lb. The best outdoor bed is a 34-length 


air mattress weighing 4 lb., and a pair of 3% 
to 4-lb. blankets. A Scout mess kit will suffice 
for your cooking; or you can take, instead, a 
small skillet, small pot with cover, with a cup 
necessary cutlery. You can get 
good pocketknife if you don’t 
a pocket ax, which weighs 1% 


and plate and 
along with a 


want to carry 
lb. A change of underwear, extra shirt, two 
extra pairs of socks are advisable. Change 
socks often, to rest your feet. Take along a 
light rain cape or slicker, a waterproof match 
box, and a compass if you don’t have any 
established trail to follow. A map of the 
locality is useful too. You'll find an aluminum 
canteen a great convenience when there are 


long distances between water supplies. 


Buy food that’s easy and quick to prepare: 
eggs, canned beans, tea, canned milk, a can or 
two of fruit—M. H. D. 


Preserving Fish 


Question: What is the best method of 
smoking or salting bass so that they can be 
kept through the summer? Can they be pre- 
served without smoking?—D. H., Calif. 


Fish can be kept all summer with- 
you leave them in strong 


Answer: 


out smoking if 


brine. B water enough to cover the fish you 
want to keep and, while it is still hot, add 
salt until the brine will float a fresh egg. 
When it has cooled, put in the cleaned fish, 


weighing them down so that they can’t float to 
the surface. Of course, the fish will become 
quite salty, and they'll have to be freshened in 
clear water when you’re ready to cook them. 


However, smoking is the best plan. Clean 
fish but do not remove the skin. Cut each bass 
into halves, and remove heads. Then soak 
overnight in salt-water brine, as above. Re- 
move the slabs of fish and hang them up to 
drain for several hours. To smoke them, set 


up a wooden box on legs high enough to clear 
a small heating stove beneath it. The box 
should have a bottom and a tight-fitting re- 
movable top. Make a hole in the bottom, to 
receive the smoke pipe of the stove. Then 
string fish slabs on wires or rods, and suspend 





them in the box to within a few inches of its 
bottom. Cover box tightly and start a small 
fire. Remember that you are smoking—not 
cooking. Fire must not be a hot one, but should 


give off plenty of smoke. Apple wood is good, 


birch is all right; some use willow. It should 
be damp or green to produce the necessary 
volume of smoke. After the fish have been 


smoked eight hours, build up the fire and cook 


them for about 30 minutes. When done, the fish 


will be dry and brittle. Wrap in paper and 
store in a cool, dry place.—M. H. D. 
Curing Yew Wood 

Question: Can you give me some informa- 


tion about curing yew wood? Is it cured in one 


piece, or cut to the bow dimensions and then 
cured?—J. E. J., New York. 
Answer: The accepted practice, I believe, 


is to cure bow material in the stave. This is a 


billet of approximately bow length, and with 
depth and width about 2 in. Cut your yew 
wood into these staves and cure it “under 
weight, so that it will not warp. Bow makers 


three 


D. 


takes two or years to cure 


perly.—M. H 


that it 
wood pri 


say 
the 


| 
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Blisters, Bruises, and Bites 


(Continued from page 




















Strapping a sprained ankle in the field 


burn the skin. The formula given may 
prove too strong for some skins; then 
the oil can be increased to 12 parts. 

If midges or other small pests come 
through the mosquito netting at camp, 
spray the netting twice a day with kero- 
sene (coal oil), or even more frequently 
with some good insecticide. 

Powdered sulphur is the best pre- 
ventive I have found for chiggers or 
red bugs. Dust it all over the body or 
apply it liberally to lower legs and 
ankles, inside socks, at ends of sleeves, 
on forearms, and about the neck. Kero- 
sene will also keep chiggers off, but 
some people prefer the bugs to the treat- 
ment. Incidentally, the offensiveness of 
kerosene may be reduced by mixing it 
with bergamot, an essential oil used in 
making perfume. Use '% oz. of the oil 
to each 4 oz. of kerosene. 

When a chigger succeeds in getting 
beneath the skin, the resultant itching 
may be relieved, often cured, by apply- 
ing a little ether to the spot. (Hold the 
hand over the liquid to prevent it from 
evaporating too rapidly.) Bathing the 
affected parts with a strong solution of 
salt and water often gives quick relief. 
3etter yet, perhaps, is calamine lotion 
to which your druggist has added 
enough carbolic acid to make a 2 per- 
cent solution. Daub it on insect bites, 
and allow to dry. 

NosEBLEED. Slight cases require no 
treatment. When bleeding is severe, 
loosen the patient’s collar and have him 
sit with his head tipped back. Tell him 
to breathe through his mouth, and not 
to blow his nose for several hours. Pinch 
his nostrils together for five minutes or 
so, to allow the blood to clot. Apply cold- 
water compresses to nose and back of 
-use an ice pack if one is available. 
they'll only in- 


neck 
Never give stimulants; 
crease the flow. 

PoIsoN Ivy, ETC. Wash exposed part of 
body several times with a heavy, hot- 
water lather of naphtha laundry soap 
immediately upon coming from _ the 
woods, if you suspect ivy, sumac, or 
poison-oak poisoning; then rinse thor- 
oughly, and dry. If in spite of this, 
poison shows signs of working on the 
skin, apply any of the following: cold- 
water compresses dipped in a solution 
of Epsom salts; calamine lotion (see 
under “Insect Bites”); a lead-acetate 
solution, made by adding powdered lead 


78) 
acetate to weak alcohol until no more 
of it will dissolve, then straining; a 


mixture of 2 parts tincture of iron, 1 
part water, and 1 part alcohol; or 
Pheno-Isolin, especially at the blistering 
stage. If allergic to these plants, better 
have your doctor give you immunizing 
injections before you start the trip. 

Sprains. Don’t walk on a sprained 
ankle before it is supported by tape and 
splints; to do so delays recovery. Lie 
down with the sprained ankle elevated, 
or support a sprained wrist in a sling. 
Apply cloths dipped in cold water, con- 
tinuing this treatment for several hours 
or until a doctor can be obtained to 
examine you. 

Should you sprain your ankle away 
from camp and thus have to walk upon 
it to make your way back, loosen your 
boot lacings, then strap tightly with 
your tie, a strip of your shirt, or even 
with belt or suspenders, as illustrated. 
In walking, save your ankle all you pos- 
sibly can. 

SUNBURN. Sunburn may cause only 
minor discomfort, or it may be serious 
enough to require medical attention 
Here an ounce of prevention is truly 
worth a pound of cure. If your skin is 
pale and tender from indoor living, o1 
particularly sensitive to sunburn, rub 
on tannic-acid jelly, cocoa butter, olive 
oil, vinegar, or one of the various trad 
preparations sold to minimize sunburn 
and take your sunning in small doses at 
the start. Be especially careful of 
cloudy, hazy days: the rays that caus 
sunburn aren’t stopped by clouds, and 
you may get a bad burning before you 
know it. 

Any of the preventives just listed, if 
applied liberally to the skin, will allevi 
ate sunburn discomfort. So will calamins 
lotion (see under “Insect Bites”), 01 
sterile gauzé compresses dipped in very 
strong tea or Epsom-salts solution. 

TooTHACHE. While only a dentist car 
cure a toothache, oil of cloves, toot! 
ache gum, or some other first-aid tooth 
ache killer sold by druggists should bs 
taken to camp just in case. Or, for 
temporary relief, try letting an aspiri 
tablet dissolve in the mouth; or hol 
a hot pack to the jaw. If that doesn’t 
work, try a cold one! 

WoUNDS AND cuts. When bleedin; 
stops, the danger of infection begins, s 
a vial of iodine should be kept hand 
for minor cuts and scratches.—Mauri 
H. Decker. 


Bighorns for New Mexico 


HREE Rocky Mountain sheep fror 

the Banff National Park in Albert 
have been shipped to New Mexico by t} 
Department of Mines and Resources of 
Canada. These sheep will be released 
the high mountain areas of northe! 
New Mexico, formerly inhabited by th 
species. 

Rocky Mountain sheep from the parks 
of western Canada have been shipped to 
many parts of the world. They a! 
captured in a trap built near a natur 
lick, which is baited with salt. C 
structed of heavy rails spiked to po 
set in the ground, the trap has a dr 
door at one end. The trap is not 
until sheep have frequented it for a few 
days, and have become used to going 
and out for salt. Then a trip wire is 
attached to the door. 
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Trout, Landlocked Salmon (15”-10 lb.) Golden 
Trout, open entire month; Brook, Brown, Loch 
Leven, Steelhead, Rainbow, Grayling, and Black 
Spotted Trout, open until 14th only (6”-5 Ib. 
or 20 fish). Black Bass (10”-10; Lake Cham- 
plain 10”-7). Special regulations for desig- 
nated waters; consult local authorities. Li- 
censes: Res.: Hunting and fishing $2; hunting 
only $1.25; fishing only $1.25. Nonres.: Hunt- 
ing $10.50, or fee charged nonres. in applicant’s 
state; fishing $5.15, 14-day $2.35, 3-day $1.65. 


VIRGINIA 


Fishing: Bream, Crappie, Silver Perch, Sun- 
fish (no size-aggregate 25 Pike (no size-20; 
in state ponds, 15). Black Bass (10”-10). Rock 
Bass (6”-15). Licenses: Res.: Small game and 
fishing: State $3, county of res. $1; fishing only, 
state $2. Nonres.: Fishing $5, 2-day $1. 


WASHINGTON 


Fishing: Bass (10”), all other game fish (6”) 


(20 fish or 10 lb. and 1, but may not include 
more than 2 Steelhead over 20”). Warning: 
There are numerous local seasons which are 


different from the statewide season, and in al- 
most every county some designated waters are 
closed. Be sure to consult local authorities or 
Dept. of Game, 515 Smith Tower, Seattle, be- 


fore fishing. Licenses: Res.: Hunting and fish- 
ing: State $3, county $1.50. Nonres.: Fishing: 
State $5, county $3. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Fishing: Rock Bass, Crappie, Bluegill and 
Red-bellied Sunfish (5”-25). Channel Catfish, 
White Perch (10”-15). White and Yellow 
Sucker, Red Horse (10”-aggregate 15). Black 
Bass (10”-8). Pickerel, Muskalonge, Wall-eyed 
Pike (12”—-none). Bullhead, Sunfish other than 
Bluegill and Red-bellied Sunfish, Perch other 





than White Perch (no limits). Licenses: Res.: 
Hunting and fishing $2. Nonres.: Fishing $5, 
l-day $1. 
WISCONSIN 

Hunting: Lynx, Wildcat, Gray Fox, Opos- 
sum, Red Wolf, Coyote, Woodchuck, Red Squir- 
rel (no limits). Red Fox, Snowshoe Hare (no 
limits) open in designated counties only. Fish- 
ing: Lake Trout (19”-5). Trout except lake 
trout (7”-15). White Bass (7”-25; in bound 
waters 7”-10). Rock Bass (7”-25; in bot 
waters 5”—aggregate with sunfishes, 15 
fishes (6”-aggregate with bluegill and roach, 
25; boundary waters 5”-aggregate with rock 


bass, 15).. Crappie (7”-25 in aggregate with 


calico, silver, and strawberry bass; in boundary 
waters 15 crappie). Pike (13”-7; in boundary 
waters 13”-8). Pickerel (18”-7; in boundary 
waters 16”-10), Perch (6”-25; in boundary wa- 





ters no limits). Catfish (15”-15;in boundary wa- 


ters 15”=none). Bullhead (no size-25; in 
boundary waters 7”-40). Calico, Silver, and 
Strawberry Bass (7”-aggregate 25 with crap- 
pie). Bluegill, Roach (6”-aggregate 25 with 


(30”-1). Shovel-nosed 
in Lake Pepin and Missis- 
sippi River only. Black Bass (10”-7; in bound- 
ary waters 10”-6; in outlying waters 10”~-10 

(Inland waters and bounded bays aggregate of 
black bass, pike, and pickerel, 15; of all game 


sunfishes). Muskellunge 
Sturgeon (20”-25) 


fish, 30. Boundary waters aggregate excluding 
perch, catfish, and bullhead, 30.) Licenses 
Res.: Hunting $1; fishing $1. Nonres.: Hunt- 


ing, except deer $25; fishing $3. 


WYOMING 


Fishing: Ling (no size-20). All other game 
fish (no size-15 lb. but not more than 20 
Teton County 15 lb. or 15 fish). Licenses: 
$1.50; nonres. $3, 7-day $1.50. 


fish; 


Res 





CANADA 


Hunters: Before going to Canada, ascertain 
latest wartime laws about aliens and firearms. 


ALBERTA 


Fishing: 
Lake Trout 


Dolly Varden Trout (no limits). 
(15”-10). Pike, Pickerel (no size- 
aggregate 15), Perch, Goldeye (no size-aggre- 
gate 25) (aggregate of all, 25). Trout, Gray- 
ling, Rocky Mountain Whitefish (8”-aggregate 
20). Licenses: Res.: Required only in trout 
and grayling waters, $2.2 Nonres. $2.25. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Hunting: Mountain Goat (2), Mountain Sheep 
—season probably will open on 15th in 
District north of 56th parallel only. 
Trout (8-15). Black Bass (no size- 
l Licenses: Res.: Big game and birds $6; 
fishing $l—required only for nontidal waters 
south of 52nd parallel. Nonres. alien: All game 
7 


and fishing $50; all game except pheasant $25; 
a 


> 
Eastern 
Fishing: 


iditional trophy fee $25 for each mountain 
sheep, $15 for each mountain goat; fishing 
$5 or $1 a day—required for all waters. Non- 


res. Canadian: All game and fishing $15; fishing 
ly $5 or $1 a day. 


MANITOBA 


Fishing: Speckled Trout (11”%=10). Lake 
Trout, Whitefish (16”-10). Pickerel, Pike (15”- 
5 Yellow Perch (8-15 Goldeye (9-15). 
Arctic Grayling, Sauger (no size-15). Mask- 
inonge (no size-3). Black Bass (10”-6). (Ag- 
egate all game fish, 15.) Licenses: Res. not 
juired; nonres. $5.50, 3-day $1.25; family 
$7.50, 3-day $2.25. 
NEW BRUNSWICK 

Hunting: Bear (2). Wildcat (no limits). 
‘ishing: Striped Bass (12”—none). Black Bass 
no limits). Trout (no size-10 lb. but not more 
1an 20 fish). Landlocked Salmon (no limits; in 


hamcook Lakes 14”-10 a year). Salmon, Res- 


tigouche River below mouth of Kedgwick River 
closes 15th, rest of province open entire month 
(no size-30 a week; in Restigouche and North- 
west Upsalquitch Reserve 20 in 4-day period). 
Licenses: Res.: Fishing: Crown Land Waters 
$1; waters in game refuges, except Restigouche 
Game Refuge, $1; Restigouche Reserve Water 
$2.50 per rod per day; Northwest Upsalquitch 
Reserve Water $2 per rod per day. Nonres 

Hunting: 2 bears and 2 deer $10 Fishing 

Season $15, 7-day $5 (includes wife and 
of family under 18), not good for 
gouche or Upsalquitch Reserve Waters; 
tigouche Reserve Water and Upsalquitch 
serve Water $10 per rod per day. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Hunting: Bear, Wildcat (no limits). 
ing: Striped Bass (no size—nontidal waters 30, 
not more than 20 Ib.: in tidal waters of An- 
napolis River between Annapolis and Bridge- 
town 16”-5). Grey Trout (15”-3). Landlocked 
Salmon (15”-10). Speckled Trout (no size-10 
b., not more than 20 fish). Rainbow Trout 
(12”-3). Salmon (3 Ib. round weight-8; grilse 
must be counted), Licenses: Res.: Big game 





mem- 
Resti- 
Res- 


Re- 


bers 


Fish- 
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en 


$2; not required for fishing. Nonres.: 
$50, fishing $5. 


ONTARIO 


Fishing: Speckled Trout (7”-10 lb., not more 
than 20 fish). Brown, Aurora, and Rainbow 
Trout (7”-5 Yellow Pickerel, Pike (no size 
Trout (no size-5). Black Bass (10”- 
6). Maskinonge (no size-2). Licenses: Res. 
nonres. $5.50, family $8. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


Big game 


-8). Lake 


not required; 











ishing: Speckled Trout, Brook Trout (6”- | 
10 lb., not more than 20 fish Rainbow Trout | 
10”~3 Salmon (3 lb. round weight-5). Li- | 
censes: Res. not required; nonres. $2, 10-day $1. 
QUEBEC 
Hunting: Bear, opens 20th (no limits). Fish- 
Eel (20”-none). Salmon (3 lb.-none) Res- 





uche River and portions of its tributaries 
to Restigouche Salmon Club closes 
Ouananiche (12”-15 lb., not more than 
ish Speckled Trout (7°-15 lb., not more 
i Grey Trout, Touladi, Whitefish, 

relt (n mits). Pickerel or Dore (15”-none). 
Maskinonge (no size-2). Sturgeon Saint Law- 
rence 28”; other waters, 36”—none). 
Bass (9-15 lb., not more than 10 fish). Li- 
Hunting: Nonres. permit for bear $5.20. 
Res.: For lakes and salmon rivers (not 
d for other waters) $1—includes wife and 





r iease 











than 
Sme] 





waters, 


censes: 





nder 18. Nonres.: Salmon $26, mem- 
lub $21; fishing except salmon $10.50, 
of club $5.25, 7-day $5.25—includes 





id under 18. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


children 





Hunting: Bear, Rabbit (no limits). Fishing: 
Lake Trout (15”-10). Loch Leven, Brown, 
Brook, and Rainbow Trout (9”-aggregate 12). 
Pike (15"), Pickerel (12”) (aggregate 12). 
Perch, Goldeye (no size-aggregate 20). Bass 
10”-5). Licenses: Res.: Big game $5; fishing, 
trout waters $2, nontrout waters $1. Nonres.: | 
Alie Big game $40. Nonres. Can.: Big game | 
$25 Nonres.: Fishing $5, l-week $3, 2-day 

$1.50 1ily $10, 1-month $5. 





NEWFOUNDLAND 





Hunting: Moose, Caribou (1 of either). Fish- 
ing: Salmon, Sea Trout (no limits). NativeTrout 
7 Rainbow Trout (8”) (aggregate 36). (Size 


and catch limits apply 
ninsula of Avalon). 


only to waters of Pe- 
Licenses: Hunting: Special 
license for 1 bull moose or 1 stag caribou: Res. 
$5, nonres. $25. Fishing: Res. $2.10. Nonres.: 
Season $26, 14-day $10.50, 1-day $2.10. Fishing 
licenses required only for salmon waters. 


YUKON TERRITORY 








Hunting: Bear (no limits). Moose, Moun- 
tain Sheep, Mountain Goat (2). Caribou, ‘Deer 
(res. 6, nonres. 4). Fishing: Greyling, Speck- 
led Trout, Lake Trout, Whitefish, Salmon Trout, 
Tullibee, Pickerel, Goldeye, Pike, Mullet, 
Maskinonge. Note: Consult Mounted Police 
for detailed hunting and fishing regulations. 
Licenses: Hunting: Res. $1. Nonres.: Big 
game: Alien $100, British subject $75. License 
permits killing 1 moose, 2 caribou, 2 deer, 1 


kill in addition 1 moose, 2 caribou, 1 mountain 
sheep, 1 goat for additional 
$25 for required. 


Not 


mountain sheep, 1 mountain goat; licensee may | 


mountain fee of 


Fishing: 


each, 
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ive Pups a Chance to Learn 


HIS jittery old planet may seem 
filled with all sorts of fantastic isms, 
ideologies, and idiocies, but when 
you come right down to individuals, 

the average man, in this year of 1940, 

seems to be fundamentally just about 

the same kind of folks his parents, 
grandparents, and great-grandparents 
were—and, chances are, that his grand- 
children will be. Which is a roundabout 
way of saying that human nature is the 
same, yesterday, today, and forever. 
An obvious but none the inter- 


less 


esting example of this fact 
is the man who has just 
bought his first gun dog or 


puppy. He has al- 
an optimist with 
and he’s the 
The letters that 
sk each month 
I'm glad they 
optimism 1s a 
and these 
need all of 


hound 
ways beer 
a capital O, 
same tod 
come to my de 
prove it, and 
do, because 
grand quality, 
first-pup buyers 
it they can get. 


Not only that—this opti- 
mism is perfectly natural 
The buyer has usually read 
numberless glowing ac- 


counts of the remarkable 
performances of various 
dogs of the breed he has 
chosen, and _ expects his 
newly acquired youngster to 
live up to the high standard 
set by the superdogs. As a 
result, the optimistic owner 
who looks to his pup to at 
least approach the perform- 
ances of the experts is often 
deeply disappointed. He dis- 
covers that the infant prod- 
igy of his dreams is not only 
no prodigy at all, but seems 
to be hopelessly dumb, and 
quite impossible to train 

I sympathize with him. I 
still vividly recall my own first pup. I 
was only a boy of 14 when I bought him, 
but I had read everything I could lay 
my hands on about bird dogs and their 
training, and I painted a rose-colored 


mental picture of the paragon that pup 
was going to be. 
Briefly, my ideas were about as fol- 


lows: I believed that after a reasonable 
amount of training (the directions for 
which I had read and reread), any or- 
dinarily intelligent pointer or setter 
should quarter his ground thoroughly 
and itically, work nicely to the 
gun, and be at all times under perfect 
control. He'd never fail to scent his 
game, no matter how heavy the cover, 
and when he located a bird he'd point it 
stanchly, as the dogs in the books and 
magazines invariably did. He'd hold his 
point, standing like a statue, until’ his 
handler stepped in to flush, or he’d drop 
according to the way he had 


system: 


to shot, 


been trained. If the gunner scored a kill, 
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the ideal dog would go in to retrieve 
when ordered to do so, and only then— 
delivering the dead bird promptly and, 
of course, unbitten or unmutilated in 
any way, into his owner’s hand. 

The hunter would then reload his gun, 
order the dog on, and the same routine 
would be repeated indefinitely whenever 
game was found. In other words, I 
thought the whole performance should 
be as thoroughly standardized as the 
manufacture and assembly of a Car. 
What's more, even the behavior of the 





If a four-month-old dog comes when called, is clean about the house, and 
can be led on a leash, he's had plenty of education for the time being 


game could be expected to be strictly 
according to Hoyle. The birds were sup- 
posed to be kind enough to cooperate 
by lying closely until the dog could 
point them, at the same time giving off 
enough scent to make locating them not 
only possible but inevitable. No running 
ahead of the dog, no flushing wild—no 
monkey business of any kind. That was 
how ideally simple and delightful I 
figured it. 

You are smiling broadly at my youth- 
ful ignorance, and I don’t blame you. I 
smile too, when I think of it. But I 
didn’t smile then, not after the awful 
jolt I got when I began hunting that 
poor little pointer pup of mine. 
not only flabbergasted, I was painfully 
disillusioned about the whole dog-and- 
gun game. 

You know why. Dogs and birds and 
hunters just don’t work together in that 
smooth, frictionless way. A hundred 
unexpected things happen to prevent it. 








I was, 


You make mistakes, your dog makes 
mistakes. and even the birds make mis- 
takes—that is, from your point of view 
I think I’m bald and gray enough to be 
considered an old-timer, and I want to 
go on record, here and now, that I have 
never laid an eye on a pointer or setter 
that could be depended upon to do con- 
sistently what I expected that little pup 
of mine to do. 

The very best of them miss birds that, 
by all the rules, they should locate with- 
out the slightest difficulty. As I think 


I've mentioned before, I 
once saw Comanche Rap, a 
pointer with a nose that 
made him nationally fa- 
mous, trot along between 
two rows of corn stubble 


while a worried little bob 
white ran along between the 
next two rows, the pail 
keeping abreast like a team 
of horses. Yet the 


sensa- 


tional bird-finder never s 
much as suspected that a 
quail was anywhere in the 


neighborhood. How was 
that failure possible? I give 
up. But I do know that less 
than 15 minutes later thi 
same dog gave the most 
amazing exhibition of long 
distance scenting of a single 
quail it has ever been my 
good fortune to witness. No 
sir, you can’t expect youl 
dog to find all the birds all 
the time, because no one 
ever had a dog that did. 
And the best of them not 
only run. slam-bang int 


birds sometimes, but they 
also go haywire now and 
then and break shot, chase 
and, like the veriest mutts 


refuse to obey the whistles 
and yells of their handlers 
Why? Because they’re not ma 
chines, and dogs are temperamental ani 
mals, just as you and I are. Sometime 
the more temperament they show 
times, the better they are day in and 
day out. And I’m talking, not about 
field-trial fliers, but about shooting dog 
that have been thoroughly trained an 
know their business from A to Z 

The same holds true of spaniels, re 
trievers, and hounds, big and little 
They're not mechanized units for c 
lecting a bagful of game; they are ind 
vidualists, rugged or otherwise, and th 
sooner you recognize that fact and a 
low for it, the better you and your do 
will work together and the more gan 
you'll get. 

So, Mr. New Owner, proud possess¢ 
of your first dog, don’t expect too muc! 
If my setter, pointer, or spaniel handl 
perfectly half the game he finds, I co! 
sider myself the lucky owner of a grat 
(Continued on page 85 
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His handler, W. M. Donnell, Climax, N. 
C., says: ““Hunt Club gives my dogs abun- 
dant stamina. I’m glad to recommend this 
meat-abundant, vitamin-rich food.” 


Maritime Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
When 
Your Dog 


begins to 


Scratch 


You Owe Him 
Relief 


A dog’s blood may be con- 
tinually affected by impuri- 
ties, produced by the restraint of domestic life, im- 
proper food, lack of natural exercise and impaired 
elimination. These conditions act to set up an in- 
tense irritation in the nerve endings of his skin. 
No wonder he is fretful, nervous. He is in torment. 

He looks to YOU for help and you can give it 
QUICKLY 

Rex Hunters Tasteless Dog Powders in sanitary cap- 
sules provide blood tonic elements and a reconstructive 
for dogs of all breeds, any age. Given regularly on Sat- 
irday each week they act to quickly relieve disorders 
due to lack of proper conditioning that cause continu- 

is scratching, loose coat, listlessness, poor appetite, 
bad breath and skin irritations. They work to make 
your pet happier, healthier and more contented. 

Ask at your Drug Store or Pet Shop for Rex Hunters 
Dog Powders—Keep Dogs Fit. 25c & $1. 











Wing Shooting by Major Charlies Askins. It is 
ne thing to talk the jargon of velocity, pattern 
nd penetration, and another to figure the lead on 

fast-flying bird. Askins the game from 
both <« gles but he has written his book from the 
standpu_nt of the ordinary hunter in the uplands 
nd on the shore If ‘‘holding ahead,’’ judging 
stance and figuring direction are problems about 
which an expert can tell you something, you will 
find all this—and more—discussed definitely and 
mply in ‘‘Wing Shooting.’’ 88 pages and cover. 
25¢ postpaid. Outdoor Life, Desk 80, 353 Fourth 


knows 





Ave., New York, N. Y. 
t me out, paste me on a postcard and mail to Outdoor 
fe, Desk 80, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. I'll 





ng you complete supplies and instructions on how to 





Lheavr are you 
Leaving Ta Thtts? 


This may prove a vital issue affecting America's 
future and Americanism. The Izaak Walton 
League of America is a national organization 
of conservationists, coordinating local and 
state objectives into a unified, long-range na- 
tional program for a better outdoor America. 
If you believe in a program which will leave 
a little of primitive America for your children, 
and restore to the proper environment some 
that has been destroyed, THEN JOIN YOUR 
LOCAL CHAPTER OR WRITE FOR particulars to: 


Izaak Walton League of America 


Defenders of Woeds, Waters and Wild Life 
1167 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 
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: Give Pups a 


Chance to Learn 


(Continued from page 84 





dog, and I advise you to feel the same 
way about yours. 

Now for my second point: You should 
not expect anything at all too quickly 
Judging by my correspondence with 
OvuTpoor LiFe readers, too -many new 
owners do. Naturally, they are eager to 
begin training operations at the earliest 
possible moment, and in a great many 
they consider this moment has 
arrived when the pup is only three o1 
four months old. As a general thing 
this premature work is not only a mis- 
take on the part of the owner, but a 
positive detriment to the future efficien 
cy of the pup. 





cases 


In my opinion, a _  four-month-old 
youngster that has learned to come to 
you when called, is clean about the 
house, and can be led on a leash with- 


out making you the tail to his kite, has 
about all the education he needs for the 
time being. 

HIS doesn’t mean that you shouldn't 
give him every opportunity to learn 
things for himself. Take him to the 
woods and fields as often as you can 
Let him run free and investigate every- 
thing he sees and smells. You'll be sur 
prised to find how busy he'll be after 
the strangeness wears off, and he feels 
at home in the big outdoors. But don't 
expect your baby beagle to trail rabbits 
or your baby setter or pointer to hunt 
birds or even take much interest in 
them when he happens to put them up 
He’s too young for that. But it’s all 
having its effect on the little fellow. 
He’s training himself, so let him alone 
and don’t worry about him. The train- 
ing you are going to give him can wait 

Your pup may have all the inherent 
virtues of a champion, but he can’t de- 
velop them himself. And you won't get 
far if you expect him at the outset to 
rival the well-trained champions that 
you read about. But give him a chance 
to learn—and he may go places. 

How long must you wait before you 
begin serious work with your pup? That 
depends on the dog. No two are alike, 
as we have said. Some mature much 
earlier than others, even though they 
be of the same breed and the same 
strain—yes, even of the same litter. Use 
your eyes and your brain. Watch for the 


little signs that indicate a sudden in 
terest in game or in hunting. When 
you see them, it’s time to begin. As a 
rule, in the case of most sporting 
breeds, you'll find from eight to ten 
months a good time to start intensive 
work. By that time you should know 
your pup and your pup should know 
you. You will have discovered any 
number of little peculiarities about him 
you never suspected when he was just 


toddler, peculiarities 
know and consider 
when you begin his education. As fo! 
him, he’s almost a dog now, with the 
brains and intelligence of a dog, and 
he has something in that head of his 
that can and will respond to wise and 
tactful instruction and handling. 

If you are a novice, buy a good book 
on training and study it conscientiously 
It will be worth far more than you pay 
for it. For don’t forget this scHooling 
business is not a one-way street. You 
probably have quite a little to learn, 
“too.—Wm. Cary Duncan. 


a three-month-old 
that you need to 





Get Your Dog in Good 
Hunting Condition... 
and Keep Him That Way 


® Before you know it, the hunting season 
will be here. And when it arrives, will 
your dog be in strong, vigorous health? 
Will he be full of pep and rarin’ to go? Or 
will he prefer his kennel to the field...a 
lazy, do-nothing day to a long, hard hunt 
in the open? 

Be sure that your dog will have the stam- 
ina he requires during the coming hunting 
season. Train him right... and feed him 
well! Fortify his regular diet with crisp, 
crunchy Red Heart 3-flavor Dog Biscuits. 
They help provide the solid nourishment... 
the vital gnawing exercise... the abundance 
of vitamins he requires for robust health. 
And they will guard his teeth from tartar 
...harden his gums ... stimulate his 
appetite. 

Red Heart Dog Biscuits are easy on your 
pocketbook, too. They are made of fresh 
meat, meat and bone scraps, marrow meat 
and bone, dry skimmed milk, fresh egg 
yolk, cereals, malt, and wheat germ. They 
furnish an abundant supply of Anti-infec- 
tive Vitamin A, Anti-neuritic Vitamin By, 
and Sunshine Vitamin D. Heart-shaped 
or kibbled... beef, fish, and cheese fla- 
vors in every package. Order in bulk or 
package from your dealer. John Morrell 
& Co., General Offices, Ottumwa, Iowa. 
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It’s Always Better To 
Be Safe Than Sorry! 


NEW 


Discovery for 
Worming Dogs 


No Danger of 
TOXIC 
POISONING! 


Never Before Possible In A Worm Medicine 


Thanks to this discovery, you need have NO 
worry when you worm your Puppy or Dog with 
the NEW Glover’s Imperial Capsules. The dan- 
ger of toxic poisoning and violent after-effects 
is at last removed. They not only expel Round 
Worms (Ascarids) and Hook Worms, but also 
Whip Worms — ALL 3! Think 
of the ECONOMY, only 25¢! 
FREE DOG BOOK—In full color. 
Gives you valuable advice on Care, 
Training, Feeding, etc. Write to 
Glover's, Dept. 20, 460 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 


GLOVERS 


Iu pacriae CAPSULES 


aLice 
Ants 
Fleas 
Aphids 
Bedbugs 








Flea Killer 
~~ 





Crab Lice 
‘vasa I4De Potato Bugs 
—- Cabbage Worms 


® DUSTONONESPOT® Mex. Bean Beetles 
25 Everywhere. O-S Co., Elkridge, Md. 
Cc Free Dog Booklet 
‘EVERY ‘DOG OWNER NEEDS rvs 
“*Stripslik’’ $ 
be Post 
















Comb paid 
ngastubble coat, but 
len mat Made of ols stro 
to stand the One € oarse for stripping: 
ar i fir lish a Die t ort 
Doc Comb- <a V e 
Anti-Bark Bridie, stops ' 


Warner's Dog Peetasin Co., ‘Dept. L, Norwich, Conn. 





Don't Spay and Spoil Your Female Puppy—Use 


CUPID CHASER 


to Keep Dogs Away While Females are in Season. 


Harmless Simple Successful Wash off be- 
fore mating Satisfaction or money refund- 
ed No red tape Ask your dealer, or send 
$1.00 for bottle, postpaid. 

Dept 


Pierpont Products Company, 
312 Stuart Street 8 


PEN MATERIALS 


(Ya wim: Vii 


Wire netting, wire cloth for 
floors, steel angle posts and fur 
ranching supplies at low cost 
Buy from Crown. Big, honest 
values since 1878 ‘rite for 
complete catalog FREE. 

CROWN IRON WORKS COMPANY 
1S79TylerSt.N.E.Minneapolis, Minn 


oston, Massachusetts 























Make sure of your dog’s health 
by using these reliable products. 











White Collie Pups 


The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent 

Send stamp 

for catalogue 
Comrade Farm Kennel 
Box O.L., Galion, Ohio 
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¢ THE HEALTH OF YOUR DOG -» 


By DR. JAMES R. KINNEY 





Dr. Kinney is glad to answer person- 
ally all letters from readers regarding 
their dogs’ health. It should be remem- 
bered when writing him that serious ill- 
nesses cannot be treated successfully by 
a person unable to examine the dog. In 
such instances, a dependable local veter- 
inarian should be consulted immediately. 








Trouble From Operation 


Question: Our bird dog, now 18 months old, 
was spayed at 2 months of age. Ever since, lit- 
tle blisters have been appearing on both sides 


of the incision. They break and bleed a little, 
then re-form in a few days.—Mrs. K. E. C., 
Calif. 

Answer: A stitch or stitches buried in the 


tissue may be preventing healing and causing 
suppuration. It’s possible a minor operation 
will be necessary, but you might try cleansing 
the area with hydrogen peroxide, then apply- 
ing a 10 percent ichthyol ointment twice a day. 


—J. R. K. 


Many Causes of Drooling 


yu suggested 
nervous- 


Question: In a recent column y: 
that a spaniel’s drooling may be due to 
ness when hunting, or from chewing on various 
objects. My springer, now 16 months old, has 
been drooling since puppyhood, but from neither 
of these causes. How can I stop this?—P. E. F., 
Il 

Answer: Many dogs will drool when they 
become excited, and in some cases the diet is 
at fault. However, I suggest that your dog’s 
teeth be carefully examined; he may have some 
mild infection in his mouth. You might try 
washing the mouth with cotton saturated with 





of bicarbonate of soda or sodium 
tsp. to a glass of water 


a solution 
perborate—1 





the dog 1/100 grain of atropine sulphate 
Add '% tsp. of bicarbonate of soda to the 
once a day, and give 1 tbsp. of milk of 


nesia once or twice a week.—J. R. K. 


Setter’s Nose Runs 


Question: My 10-month-old setter 
treated for distemper and a bad cold within the 
last 3 months. He now seems perfectly healthy, 
except that his nose is continually runnin 
occasionally giving forth a ropy green slim 


a. Tus Oe 


was 





Answer: This nasal discharge should dis- 
appear. Inject 2 or 3 drops of argyrol (5 per- 
cent) into the nostrils twice a day for a week; 


then continue, using mineral oil instead of the 
argyrol. Give the dog 2 tsp. of cod-liver oil 
with viosterol twice daily, and add 5 grains of 
potassium iodide to the drinking water once a 


day.—J. R. K. 


Weak Hind Quarters 


Question: Our German-shepherd watchdog, 
6 years of age, is beginning to weaken in the 
hind quarters, and sways from side t side 
when he gets up. The trouble is barely notice- 
able at present, but since our previous dog had 


to be put away because of the same ailmer 


I'd like to know how to treat this one.—R. P 
C., Ky 

Answer: Try massaging the back ar 
with rubbing alcohol twice a day. Give th 


1 tbsp. of mineral oil 3 times a week, 5 
of potassium iodide in his drinking water 
a day, and vitamin capsules twice a day 
minister a saline enema (1 tsp. of salt 

of warm water) every 10 days or 2 weeks. Dc 
not overfeed the dog.—/J. R. K 





Dog Questions 


German Shorthairs 


Question: I read a good deal several years 
ago about German shorthair pointers, and have 
considered buying one; but I can’t find any to 


try out, and none of the people I’ve hunted 
with seem to know much about them. Why 
aren't they more popular—is there anything 


wrong with them?—E, 1., New York. 
Answer: I don’t think the small number of 
shorthairs in use in this country is due to any 
serious faults in the breed, but rather to a lack 
of systematic propaganda such as _ springers, 
cockers, and other breeds have received. I've 
never hunted one, but know various men who 
have; and from reports the dogs are like all 
other sporting breeds—some are good and some 


are no good. Shorthairs are geared to hunt 
practically all upland game, both feathers and 
fur. As a rule they’re slow, careful workers, 


have good noses, and are easily handled.— 


Ww. Cc. D. 


Pup Misses Birds 


Question: I have had my 5'%-month old 
springer spaniel out three times on pheasants. 
On several occasions he walked right by birds 
without giving any indication of their presence, 
although when he hit the trail of one running 
hen he had no difficulty in flushing the bird. Do 
you think he lacks a good nose, or am I ex- 
pecting too much of him at his age? How far 
away should he be able to get the scent of a 
bird from the air?—J. B., Wis. 


From what you say I judge your 
pup will have a good nose. When he’s had a few 
birds shot over him and learns what it's all 
about, I think you'll see a wonderful change in 
his behavior. As a general thing, a dog should 
catch body scent at about 10 yd., although the 
distance varies greatly with different conditions, 


Answer: 


such as moist or dry weather, 
“stuck” bird, etc. I once saw Com 
one of the greatest of field-trial w run 
along a stubble row parallel to a quai ining 
in the very next row, and never catch the scent 
Five minutes later he gave the greatest exhibi- 
tion of long-distance nose I ever saw.—W. C. D 


a moving or 
> Rap 






Rabbit and Pheasant Dog 


Question: Rabbits and a few 
the only game to speak of in my locality. I 
can’t make up my mind whether to get a beagle 
or a springer to hunt them.—R. R., Ohio 


pheasants are 





Answer: It’s a question of which kind of 
game you hunt most often. If rabbits, I think 
the beagle would be better; if pheasants, I 








choose the springer. Both breeds hunt both 
rabbits and pheasants, but the springer 

flusher or jumper and the beagle is a tr 

A good beagle will trail fast enough t sl 
pheasants, but he’s not under the same control 
as a spaniel, and at times this is a dis- 
advantage However, most springer don't 


follow a trail, and are not the equals of he agles 


on rabbits —W. C. D. 


Buy Your Dog zane 





Question: I have an opportt y to buy a 
fine 1l-month-old German neat rd puppy. Do 
you think this is too old to start with a dog?— 
Ms Fo Bsa OO 

Answer: In my opinion the best age to buy 


a pup is 4 months or less. The youngster sh 
get his very first knowledge of what is ri 
and wrong at the hands of the ow 
keep him as a companion, presur 
rest of the dog’s life. But 11 
necessarily too old, provided the 
all shy and has been properly 
that point.—W. C. D. 
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The Little Old-Man Dog 


(Continued from page 25) 


We jumped up and down. We took quick 
rides in the skiff, laboring tremendously 
to restore comfort to wind-beaten bodies. 
As the birds went higher, young Don 
and the others got in their long-range 
work. A finer bunch of sky-scrapers I 
have never seen, especially young Don. 

The dog work grew harder as the day 
progressed. By 2 p. m. Arthur and I 
knew of four unretrieved ducks around 
our own blind. The others of the party 
also reported unretrieved birds. It was 
no fault of the dogs. They were spent. 
A quick council of war was held. 

“How about Big Boy?” 

Every man of the seven knew what 
Big Boy could do, even on cold ducks. 
3ut it was up to Arthur. He knew his 
own dog. It took him a while to make up 
his mind. Then he went back in after 
Big Boy. 

The four other dogs were returned to 
the shanty and soon Arthur returned, 
paddling hard into the teeth of the wind. 
On the poop deck rode Big Boy. As the 
skiff passed one blind, I saw Fred stand 
and cheer—one of the finest tributes I 
ever saw paid to any hunting dog in the 
field. Hunters stood up and craned 
necks to watch Big Boy’s progress from 
blind to blind. 

Arthur would paddle to a blind, talk 
with its occupants, and get a rough idea 
of where the birds lay. Then he’d push 
the skiff as far as possible into the flag- 
gers and put Big Boy to work. We 
couldn't see much of that in that high 
cover, but ever and anon Arthur would 


hold a hand high over the cover to show 
Big Boy had found another duck. 

When Big Boy came to our blind to 
hunt out those last four lost birds, he 
was covered with frozen brown mud, but 
the old spirit was glowing in him. He 
was back in the marsh with Arthur, do- 
ing work he loved. And he knew that 
cover as well as he knew the linoleum 
on Arthur’s kitchen floor. 

When shooting time ended, Big Boy 
had retrieved every missing duck! As 
long as I live I shall remember his buoy- 
ant tail vanishing into the last thicket 
and his final, triumphant emergence. It 
made a new man of the little old-man 
dog. He carried himself proudly. 

There was plenty of the old, bump- 
tious Big Boy in him when we got back 
to the float. We sluiced out the skiffs 
and put gear away. Then Buffie ap- 
peared on the float, and Big Boy’s hair 
went up. It was the Big Boy of three 
years ago that flew into Buffie and drove 
him off. Arthur grabbed Big Boy 
Buffie was whisked away. 

Then we sat around the stove, faces 
red and raw from the wind. Boots came 
off. Frank lit his tiny corncob. Big Boy 
as usual, was the only dog in the room, 
and he was given many a friendly thump 
on the back as he waggled from one of 
us to another. Fred finally put the ques 
tion that was in all our minds. 

“Well, Art, are you going to hunt Big 
Boy tomorrow?” 

Arthur thought awhile. Then he said 
“I guess that’s for Big Boy to decide.” 


What Do YOU Call Them? 


(Continued from page 45) 


make. It was highly satisfactory as a 
boy’s gun, however, because it made a 
prodigious noise and the black powder 
used would envelop you in a thick cloud 
of pungent smoke, adding to the fun. 

One day when the ducks were in mi- 
gration, I took this interesting firearm 
and went out on the salt “ma’shes” near 
my home in Essex County, Mass. In 
the distance I saw a duck pitch into the 
water. After a laborious stalk through 
the salt-hay stubble, I got within range. 
There was the duck, a pretty thing of 
black and white, with a long wispy tail. 
With heart pounding, still lying on my 
stomach, I aimed the gun at the duck 
(which was now diving after shellfish) 
and pulled the trigger. Impatiently I 
waited until the smoke had blown away. 

There was my duck, feet upward, 
dead. Retrieving it was a fairly wet and 
slimy job, but I just had to have that 
bird. When I proudly showed my prize 
to my uncle, a keen hunter, he told me I 
had an “old wife,” and that “’twan’t no 
good for eating.” Years later, when I 
had learned to identify the various 
ducks, I found that my duck is better 
known as an “old squaw.” This duck 
has an amazing number of names, many 
of them highly picturesque. In varying 
localities it is known as Molly, Old Billy, 
John Connolly, Uncle Huldy, long-tailed 
duck, longtail, swallow-tailed duck, 
South-southerly, old wife, old Injin, old 
granny, coween, calloo, cockawee, scolde- 
nore, scolder, quandy, squeaking duck, 
winter duck, and hound! Many of these 


names are derived from the talkative 
nature of this duck, which is one of the 
noisiest of the waterfowl. Does that al- 
so explain the otherwise inexplicable 
“hound”? 

As ducks seemed to frequent that par- 
ticular inlet where I shot my first duck 
I often lay in wait for them, concealed 
behind a windrow of salt hay, pilfered 
from one of the huge stacks which were 
perched on wooden racks above tide lev- 
el. One day while I was lying there 
in a howling storm of rain and sleet 
a duck came rocketing in from the sea 
at almost incredible speed, its wings a 
blur like those of a humming-bird, and 
pitched to the water with a terrific 
splash, skidding along the water surface 
to a stop like a flat stone scaled over a 
mill pond. I fired. At the shot the bird 
dived and I could see the shot spatte1 
the water where it had been. 

It reappeared some distance off, still 
within range, refusing to fly. This time 
I got it. It was a small but strikingly 
handsome bird, black and white, with a 
big iridescent head. My uncle told me 
I had a “dipper.” 

Later I found that the true name was 
bufflehead, but there are many persons 
who know it only by one of the follow- 
ing names: Buffalo-headed duck, bumble- 
bee duck, butter duck, butterball, but- 
terbox, butterback, spirit duck, wool- 
head, hell-diver, conjuring duck, marion- 
ette, dipper duck, dapper, dopper, or 
robin dipper. Then some persons Call 

(Continued on page 89) 
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| = with this 
| Amazing NEW 
1 ‘SILENT 

OG WHISTLE: 


“Sweet melody” to your dogs’ ears 
a . . . a distinctive, non-disturbing 
: whistle for you to use in training 
and handling your dogs... that's 
=. the new Purina ‘'Silent’’ Dog 
me Whistle. 
Unlike ordinary whistles which 
must rely on a loud, sharp blast to 
attract attention, this new Purina 
“Silent’’ Dog Whistle commands 
the attention of a dog up to 200 to 
300 yards under favorable condi- 
tions, with a sound that may be 
barely audible or not heard at all 
by the human ear at that distance. 
That's because this whistle has the 
famous high frequency pitch, scien- 
tifically suited to a dog's hearing. 
This new Purina ‘‘Silent’’ Dog 
Whistle can be adjusted to your dog's 
hearing and to the distance, making 
it ideal for training, hunting, at trials, 
etc. If your dog is a pet, train him to 


come to this whistle that won't disturb 
the neighbors! 


NOT A TOY 
The Purina ‘‘Silent’’ Dog Whistle has 


the same pitch and frequency as im- 
ported whistles now selling for as 
much as $1.75 in leading sporting 
goods stores. Nickel plated—-comes 
with a chain and lapel button. 




























TO GET YOUR WHISTLE 
Send 25c¢ with the Special 





Coupon from a 5-lb., 25-lb., or 
100-lb. bag of 
PURINA DOG CHOW 

to 
PURINA MILLS 
ST. LOUIS, MO J 


CONDITION COUNTS 


Right now is the time to start conditioning 
your dog for those action days ahead. 
Purina Dog Chow is 
built for top condi- 








tion. It's economical 

easy to feed. Buy 
Dog Chow at your 
local Purina dealer's 


or write to 


PURINA MILLS 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


DOG 
CHOW 


CHECKERS 
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RESTOCKING 
AND CONSERVATION 








ATTRACT WILD DUCKS, FISH 


Plant Now Plant Natural Foods that 










will bring and hold large 
imbers at your favorite 

ing or fishing grounds, 

I Wild ¢ 
t Wri 

tbook. Mar care experience 
WISCONSIN oe i NURSERIES 
Box 331-8 kosh, Wisconsin 





Attracts More Ducks! BIG DISCOUNT 
until Aug. 20. Sept. delivery. TER- 
RELL’S fresh, sure-growing, double- 
size seed for Fall sowing. Also plant 
quick-growing WILD DUCK MIL- 
LET & DUCK’S MEAT Now for Fall 
1940 duck food. SPECIAL! Duck's 
Meat, Bu. $3; 5 bu. $12.50. Wild 
Mert Muskgrass—LEGAL FOODS 


> 
Wray | $ LOVE. Folder 


"TERRELL ‘S. 500 i) Block, Oshkosh, Wis. 


Attract and Hold Game 


by planting our legal DUCK, PHEAS- 


. ANT. QUAIL and other natural game 
) foods. Our guaranteed-to-grow natu- 
ral toods not only attract ducks and 


game but also hold them to give you 
better sport. Write today, describe 
. place and we will send suggestions 
‘and illustrated book FREE. Best 
toods, towest prices! 
WILD LIFE NURSERIES 
P. O. Box 711C, Oshkosh, Wis. 


MINK $2508 


Platinum fox pric 

















Quebec or 


Yukon 


on request. 





All shipments made subject to 5 days inspection 
before cept é 

My pelts } we er ed net ¢ me $28.00 each 
1936; $18.2 1937 and $14.75 in 1938. 

Bool Dor t M $1.00 


HARRY SAXTON’S MINK RANCH BEMUS POINT, N. Y. 


FINEST MINK MONEY CAN 


, 





BUY! 





Pure Bred M now available from breeder of the finest type 


of F' astern # Y nk wi have won top awards 
‘ “ ' 4. Member of N. Y. and U. 3. Asso 
m. F nplete deta write at once or wire 





ROBERT S. BALLARD BRANCHPORT, N. Y. 


Eastern Mink- 


Quality stoch Eastern Mi the result o 
many ve ‘ ireful bree hae no y for 
shipment 

$25.00 each} male or Seenate. 
You can count on our min a square 








dea ar er Send in our order 
today ar t i ed 
The Stillwater Mink Farm, 


67 Prospect St., Jamestown, New York 











aoe PALM TURKEYS 


World’s Most Beauti 
fu T rkey’’ Entirely 
New Breed, silvery 
vhite with black bars 
Breeding stock for sale 


ENOCH E. ‘CARSON 
Originator 
Lake Worth, Florida 











Big Game Hunting by Col. Townsend Whelen. 
Give rifl | ammunition f 

hunting w t eer black-tailed 
ots” te ribou, big horn sheep, rock 
ta yy and gr bear. Pre 

1 $ g revelations 
about tl ‘ t essar guides 
et st) pete 2. ~) l Dept si 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


MONEY '* RABBITS—CAVIES 


AND OTHER SMALL STOCK 
Big Demand — Multiply Fast — Easily Raised 
WE BUY and put you in touch with other 
firms, who continuously rd all 
offered them. Catalog and copy of mag- 
azine 19 cents. Or send 25 cents and re- 
ceive illustrated Book Catalog and Price 
List and a Year's Subscription to the 
AMERICAN SMALL Stock FARMER, 
Outdoor Enterprise Co., Inc. 
924 Main Street, New City, N. Y. 







iant Wild Rice 











ean More Ducks 





Their home pond dried up, young Canadian geese seek other water. 


UCKS, beavers, and muskrats: Even 

a thinking person would say there is 
little community of interest among them, 
and that each species lives out its life 
quite independent of the others. But as 
more is known of wildlife, the more it is 
realized that all animals, birds, insects, 
and reptiles are dovetailed into nature’s 
plan in ways that are only dimly under- 
stood. Now it is known that the number 
of ducks and geese that come south each 
iutumn may depend, to a considerable 
degree, upon the number of those val- 
uable fur bearers—the beaver and musk- 
rat—in the Canadian nesting grounds. 

In bygone years the great Canadian 
nesting grounds of the wildfowl sup- 
ported large numbers of beavers. The 
Indians trapped them for a livelihood, 
and because of overtrapping, the bea- 
vers disappeared. With the passing of 
these busy water conservationists, the 
water failed in many parts of the nest- 
ing grounds. Not only did drought thus 
destroy many ducks, but the starving 
Indians preyed upon the eggs of those 
that were left. It was a continuing evil, 
steadily growing worse. 

Not only did the beavers provide per- 
manent water for the ducks—and so 
with nesting and feeding grounds—but 
also their ponds were insurance against 
fire. They kept the water table high and 
the soil moist. Destruction of their 
ponds, which followed in time when the 
beavers were trapped out, dried the 
ground so that fires have destroyed 
much of the vegetation. Already 60 per- 
cent of the timber and peaty soil over a 
large area has been destroyed by fire. 
Geologists estimate that 25,000 years 
were required to build the soil of that 
country up there. At the present rate of 
destruction by fire in 50 years the once 
great duck country will be a desert. 
Rainfall up there is only about 11 inches 

early, for the farther north you go, the 
less the rainfall. The Rockies shut off 
the rain, the country is icebound for 
three quarters of the year, and so the 
sun can't pick up the moisture to re- 
turn again as rain. 

When Thomas C. Main, a civil engi- 
neer, was placed in charge of the Ducks 
Unlimited rehabilitation work in Can- 
ada, he saw that early restoration of the 
beaver was highly important. The gov- 
ernment was directly concerned because 
starving Indians go on the dole and must 
be supported. Anything that could ren- 
der them self-supporting would help the 
government. So Main was able to get 
permission to live-trap beaver in south- 
ern Canada and take them north to get 
busy on water restoration. Not only 
that, but Alberta turned 1,207,000 acres 
of that former big duck-producing coun- 


Note their open bills 


try into a sanctuary. The live beavers 


were settled in colonies on Gordon Lake. 
Now it was necessary to get the coop- 
eration of the Indians, so that the beaver 


adequately protected. The 
first step was to employ Indians as 
guardians and dam builders. The second 
was to sell them on the fact that pres- 
ervation of the beaver was to their ul- 
timate advantage. Main knows Ind 

psychology. He placed two _ safety 
matches side by side on the ground. 

“Father, mother beaver,” he explained 

Then he took four more matches and 
placed them side by side, paralleling the 
first two. “Young beaver,” he said. 

The next row contained eight matches, 
the next 16, and the next 32, and the next 
64. “Five years, 128 beaver,” he pointed 
out. The Indians grunted emphat 
in agreement. They saw that thos 
beaver, if permitted to multiply, prom- 
ised better days for the Indians. 

The new beaver colonies flourished 
and later it was decided to trap 50 pairs 
of the beaver, transport them to J 
Island, and turn them loose. The In- 
dians objected, and gravely used thé 
match method to try to demonstrate 
how those 100 beaver, if left where thev 
were, would increase to more than 6,000 
But fortunately for Main the matches 
gave out. It took much persuasion to 
make the Indians willing to share their 
beaver with other regions. 

Main found that muskrats as well as 
beavers had to be restored. True, musk- 
rats aren’t dam builders, but ponds with- 
out muskrats become so overgrown wi 
cattails and reed grass that ducks can't 
exist in them. Muskrats keep that 
coarse vegetation under control so that 
pond weeds, on which ducks feed, may 
flourish. Furthermore, seven gray 
out of 10 will nest on muskrat houses 
Trumpeter swans do the same on the 
Red Rock Refuge in Montana. So the 
humble little muskrat is an 
factor in duck and goose welfare 


would be 


mes 


reese 


important 


* JOTS do their bit too—by digging up 
plants from pond bottoms. Mallards 
which don’t dive, feed eagerly upon the 
extra pieces which float on the wate! 
where coots are feeding. 
It’s like the House that 
have more waterfowl come 
autumn, more water is needed way up 
north. To get more water, the beavers 
must build ponds. To have those 
provide food for ducks and 
places for gray geese, there 
muskrats. To keep Indians from be- 
coming half-starved and turning to duck 


Jack Built. To 


soutn each 


ponds 
nesting 


must be 


eggs for sustenance, there must be 
enough fur bearers so that a yearly 


surplus may be trapped to yield a living 
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What Do YOU Call Theme? 


(Continued from page 87) 


the male the little black-and-white duck, 
and the female the little brown duck. 
Well, it’s a duck anyway, in case you 
are discouraged trying to remember 
which is the proper name. 

When I hunt in Barnegat Bay, N. J., 
the duck most often bagged is the one 
known locally as the broadbill. It gives 
good sport, though it took me a long 
time to find out how it should be cooked 
so as not to taste like a mixture of over- 
ripe clams and marsh mud. At first my 
wife used to roast the whole bird, skin 
and all, and. the odor usually drove 
everyone outdoors. When the fowl ap- 
peared on the table I was the only one 
with stomach strong enough to venture 
to eat them. Also, the neighbors to 
whom I gave my surplus birds displayed 
a notable lack of gratitude after one 
try at them. 


HEN I tried skinning the birds, sav- 
ing only the breasts. After that all 
hands ate them with relish. Well, the 
broadbill’s right name is scaup duck, 
but not many persons know him as that. 
Among his aliases are bluebill, mussel 
duck, greenhead, blackneck, grayback, 
blue-billed widgeon, raft duck, shuffler, 
blackhead, and big blackhead. I’m go- 
ing to spring some of those names on my 
boatman the next time I gun down Bar- 
negat way. I’ve found that with the 
natives of any section the right name 
of any bird or animal is the one they 
were brought up to, and to hell with the 
scientists. They don’t know everything. 
But of all the birds or animals on 
which fertile imaginations have show- 
ered names, the outstanding beneficiary 
is the funny little ruddy duck. This 
duck is so interesting and unique that 
it is well that the federal government 
protects its terribly diminished num- 
bers. Unfortunately, it has been so easy 
to shoot and is so toothsome that it 
was hounded almost to the point of ex- 
tinction. To the American in England 
rather ludicrous to see a baby 
christened with a string of names such 
as Cecil Charles Reginald Algernon Al- 
meric Perey Odard Cholmondeley-Mar- 
joribanks (the last two pronounced 
Chumley-Marchbanks). But here is our 
diminutive ruddy with sixty-one! Take 
1 long breath and go down the line with 
them: Dumpling duck, dub bird, bull- 
neck, daub duck, fool duck, deaf duck, 
sleepy duck, butter duck, brown diving 
teal, widgeon coot, creek coot, booby 
coot, ruddy diver, sleepy brother, but- 
terball, batter scoot, blatherskite, bum- 
ble coot, quill-tail coot, heavy-tail coot, 
tifftail, dipper, dapper, dopper, pintail, 
bristletail, sprigtail, sticktail, spine-tail, 
lip-tail, diver, dumb-bird, mud dipper, 
poon-billed butterball, spoonbill, broad- 
billed dipper, broadbill, bluebill, sleepy- 
ead, tough-head, hickory-head, steel- 
ead, hard-headed broadbill, bullneck, 
eatherback, paddy whack, stub-and- 
wist, lightwood knot, shot pouch, water 
irtridge, dinky, dickey, paddy, noddy, 
ooby, rook, roody, gray teal, salt-water 
al, stiff-tailed widgeon. 


it is 


After looking over that list it’s no 
vonder that this merry little duck is 
ear extinction. How could any crea- 


ure stand up under a handicap like 
hat? Note, also, that dipper, dapper, 
nd dopper—which together sound like 
art of a Mother Goose rhyme—are also 
ised of the bufflehead. More confusion! 
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State game commissions are helping 
standardize the names of our game birds 
and animals by giving them their prope 
names in connection with open and closs 
seasons, so there isn’t the confusion to 
day that there was a few years ago. Al 
so, some of them list the local names in 
brackets after the true names, thus edu 
cating hunters as to what’s what. But 
there’s a lot of color in many of those 
local names, and it would be a pity if 
they ever were lost. 

Some of them are hundreds of years 
old, like quandy and old squaw, which 
date back to the New England of Col 
nial times. And when you look over the 
game laws of Louisiana and see that 
papabottes, which are upland plover 
are protected, you know that you ar 
reading a name that goes back to the 
days when Louisiana was a French col 
ony. When I get a letter from Bill Blox 
ham and he writes of partridge I ca 
hear him say the word—‘“pa'tridge.” At 


once I smell the wood smoke of our 
campfire, hear the dried leaves rustlil 

in the chilly wind, and get the thrill 
that always comes with the thunder- 
ing flush of the ruffed grouse. “Pa 

tridge,” because it’s a part of the Main« 
country, evokes pictures that ruffed 


grouse cannot. 

No sir, I’m all for these local names 
funny as some of them are. Injin devil 
challenges the imagination as wolverene 
can never do, and I’m child enough to 
love the lilt of “a dipper, a dapper, a 
dopper.” 


Arizona Buffalo Hunt 


HAT is perhaps the tamest imita 

tion of a big-game hunt to be found 
anywhere in all of North America 
place again in Arizona, early this year. It 
is the annual limited and controlled buf 
falo hunt. Last year 14 hunters, two of 
them women, each got a buffalo. This 
year 50 permits were issued on Jan. 5, the 
holders of these permits being determined 
by lot. The purpose of the “hunt” is to 
weed out old bulls and cows, the piebald 
hybrids resulting from with 
Hereford cattle, and to keep the herd 
within the limits imposed by the avail 
able food and water. 

The state of Arizona owns a herd of 
about 250 buffalo deriving from a few 
brought down from the Northwest by 
James T. Owen, and sold to the state in 
1927. These buffalo range in the House 
rock Valley, which lies between the 
Grand Canyon and the Utah boundary 
The topography of the valley is such 
that the buffalo are virtual prisoners 
and yearly the state Fish and Game 
Commission finds it necessary to reduce 
the herd by means of an organized hunt. 
Nowhere else in the United States may 


took 


crosses 


a buffalo legally be killed on an open 
and unfenced range. 
The artificial character of the hunt 


was described in an article published in 
OvutTpoor Lire in May, 1938. Cowboys 
bunch the animals in the middle of the 
valley. A game warden points out to 
each hunter the animal he may kill 
The hunter walks to a point within 

few yards of the indicated animal, and 
blazes away. If his first shot doesn't 
kill, he gets another chance. The hunter 
may keep the head, hide, and one quarter 
of the meat. The rest of the meat is 
taken by the Fish and Game Commission. 





A REAL VACATION 
FROM FLEAS! 


| started my vacation when we got Sergeant's 
SKIP-FLEA POWDER — it really kills fleas! Up 
till then, | was convention headquarters — for 
| looked like something the cat dragged in. 
The Master got wise 


fleas. 
My skin itches were serious. 
— and got SKIP-FLEA. 





How we slaughtered those fleas! And fixed up 
my skin too — SKIP-FLEA POWDER is borated. 
Now | bathe with SKIP-FLEA SOAP (it kills ‘em 
too), and take to the Powder between times. 
Get SKIP-FLEA SOAP and POWDER at a drug or 
pet store. Ask for the free Sergeant's DOG 


Sergeants 


DOG MEDICINES 











= A _e 8 8 8 oe UL hUDLhUDG UG —_ 
$ Polk Miller Products Corp. g 
Dept. 28-H, Richmond, Va. 
| Please send a free Sergeant's DOG BOOK to: | 
j Name i 
Address ; 
City - a 


See ee | 


—Sparkling Eyes!— 
Eyes and coat tell the story of a dog's health. 
When either is dull and lifeless, something is 
wrong—frequently the dog's food. e If your dog 
doesn't seem quite up to par, feed KASCO for a 
month and watch him improve. You'll probably 
find too, that KASCO costs less to feed than what 
you've been feeding. Send $1.00 for 12 ‘+ Ib. trial 
order of either cubes or meal. Kasco Mills, Inc. 
Dept. “‘O” 

COMPLETE 
wovery"-¥- K ASCO coc*kation 


















unt Decisios iyainst Barhi i a 
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Anti-Bark Bridle g<~" ™. 

Stops Barking and neigh- \ 

ors complaints. Easy on ‘, 

tical muzzle for dogs 

I rance against ki 

» and pe yultry Ma ade in 3 

1 adjustable. Name breed 
babyy ~- “postpd—S1. 00. Ex- 

r ae for Great Danes an 

St "ete postpaid.—$1.50 

WARNER’ 's PRODUCTS CO., Dept. L, Norwich, Conn, 




















WORM 
CAPSULES 






Use Nema Capsules to remove 
large roundworms and hook- 
worms. Effective—Dependable. 
Send for free Nema booklet No. 652 

Animal industry Dept , Desk @-55-0  S 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 


Parke Davis Product 


% Free Booklet 
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nserted at the rate of 30c A WORD 


»ments in this depar 
NSERTION. 28 
1 per insertion when 6 ads are paid at once 


tial as separate 





a word per insertion when 3 ads are paid at once; 
Count each number 
Minimum advertisement accepted, 
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MISCELLANEOUS DOCS 





BEACLES 








intelligent English bu 





and Rabbit Hounds, chinead for trial, 


10c. Blue Grass Farm Kennels, 

















CHUKAR Partridge ten weeks old, 
terriers, Spaniels. Stamp. Brogden, Rush Lake, Wis. ; months, $15.00 dozen. 


Rexroth, York, 


t hounds 
Bert Mec! 


cheap. Trial. 


Herrick, Ill. 


. Broken, Trial. 








ver Junction, 


CHESAPEAKES ano LABRADORS 





og ne Gamelan and up. 


v ge AB obwhite ¢ c oveys, 


DACHSHUNDS, Registered Stock. 


For ay or Libe ration, 
North na $ 





labr dor bitch 





rs, the 





HU INT ING Hounds Cc heap. peeis’s ‘or coveys. Mrs. Blanche 
ll. ° 


ps. Also White Collies. 


ppies of choi 
Box 431 Linesia. 





AND POINTERS 


ra etor Car 


or 





Registered setters, 
German pointers. Pups to trained dogs. 


Bertsch Kennel 
Labrador puy 


8. D. 


Will trade for used guns. SASANT Ficos aad poults 


“Gunsmith, _Missou! i] 


HOUNDS 


Guarantee 
happy, pt 
These d 
ce. H 





» & iranteed 
n Hunters 


G iOR DON Setters. 


eld Geodon ennela 
THE best cheapest 





IRISH Setter Pups, — 
Engage now. Registered.S. 
REGISTERED Gordons, 


Tay ior, Mt. Ste rling, 
finest breeding for hunt- 
Lake View Kennels, 


FUR NTR. ay 





IRISH Setter Puppies, re 
and imported blood 
*h. 








championship | breeding. Jess 
11, Min 





ke Superior Mink Farm, 
CY Yukon Mink $17.50. Trio $ 


Imported winners. 
high class Sy stock. 





gemar Peterson, 
utiful Fox Squirrels for 














ENGLISH Pointers, Irish Setters, 


GERMAN Shorthaired” Scinters, 


gs. Priced right, 


State dog 


proven bloodlines. Bredrite emnaln, Sdiceeuta.taeet 
-Setters registered, $25 up. 


Hazel, Ky. 


ile Coonhou 





ht last season. 


‘ ] 
is + years 


Wide hu 








NATIONAL Champion Sports Peerless Pride Pup- 








~ws ° 





mpty cartridge c: ises, in fir 1 


nce. Pi cture of catch funatehed. 


Ky 
nters: If you 


vy tI r of trai 
2 years old. 
t 7 days a 


IRISH Water Spaniels. N 


Retrieving nicely, 


re triev ing birds. 





Get your dog early, 








SPRINGER spaniels 


steady drivers to sui 


K 


Ryan, Murray 





my 
1 cur mixed 
re the others 
tree every 
tree. Others 
+r } B ink 


ph Ryan, Mu 


is: Cheap. 
et 10¢c. 


. Priced sensenabie. 
ee oe 


Sti ate \ wi an ts ft uly. 





Free! Gun daar. 





SP SRINGER Spaniel pups, First-Madison-JJ, | 


International _ ~~ F leetfoo t 





8: o 00° es ~ AC tion 





st «Me. s ; Ken nels, 


REGISTERED Cockers. 
f Satisfaction assured. 








” Mich. 


ds: cheap. 


GROWN Cockers, 








BS, Herrick 























American ‘Brown. W: ater Spaniels 
Nr \tural Retries ers. 





Make your power de mew and 
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Adwertisting 8 


SEND for free illustrated catalog of Lawrence 
Leather belts, holsters, gun cases and other 
sporting equipment. George Lawrence Co., Port- 





land, Ore. _ 
NEW Live Le: ather Government 14” Sling Straps, 
$1.00. New Barrels for .45 Colt automatics, 
$2.75. Hudson, L-52 Warren St., N. Y. 

YANKEE reloading tools, bullet molds, swaging 


dies, gun repairs, sights, reamers. Yankee Spe- 
cialty Co., 513 Sanford Place, Erie, Pa. 
ANTIQUE, Modern Firearms. Used binoculars. 
Descriptive catalog dime. Smith Gunshop, Run- 
nemede, N. J. 

FOUR New twelve 
ington rifle. 








“automatics. 35 Rem- 
Leon Carleton, Detroit Lakes, Minn. 


DHE Parker Twelve trade for Trap Pump, s same 
grade. Geo. Puth, Appleton, Wis 


‘ASH for S&W 1917 Lugers, Colt, 


twenty 





Bs, .45 auto- 


“matics. Hudson, L-52 Warren Street, _N. Y. - 
MODERN, Antique, Guns. Bought, sold, ex- 
changed. _Andrew Spina, Towanda, Pa. 





BINOCULARS, SCOPES, SIGHTS Ii 








BINOCULARS- -Zeiss, Bausch & Lomb, trade in 
the old glass for a 25 discount. William O. 
Hammer, 153 Kearny St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Expert Binocular Repairing. 

TELESCOPES, Microscopes, binoculars: 1940 
bargain catalog free. Brownscope Co., 5 West 
27th Street, New York. 











ox ANTIOUE FIREARMS -_ 
BEAUTIFUL Antique Firearms Catalogue 10c. 
Photographs of most. Heike, Rutland, Ill. 


HANDBOOK—How to Make and Use Bows and 
Arrows; 90 pages, well illustrated (with catalog) 
poet Catalog 100 pictures, instruction folder 10c; 
Catalog alone 5c stamps or coin. Bows and Ar- 
rows since 1875. L. E. Stemmler, Queens Village, 
L. ie Se 
sU JBSCRIBE ~to the leading a: 
Covers all phrases of archery. 
ly, $1.00 per year. Sample copy 
Bowman-Review, 325 W. Second St., Albany, Ore. 
ARCHERY: Most delightful for Sport, Hunting, 
Fishing. Illustrated Catalogue Free. Archery In- 
struction Book, 50c. Brown, 617 S. State, Chicago. 


ARC HERY: Complete Instruction Book, 50c. Ll- 
lustrated Catalogue Free. Triangle Archery Co., 
Harrison-State, Chicago. 





archery magazine. 
Published month- 
10c. American 

















7 ATHERING Tools $1. |.00. Bows, arrows, sup- 


lies. H. Wayte, 919 Hay’s Park, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


— FISHING TACKLE ©) 
it’s 


FISHERMEN!! Before making flies or rods, it’s 
a good idea to make sure of getting the right 
kind of materials and instructions. Our large 
ame of select materials is clearly illustrated in 

ir free instructive catalog. We help beginners. 
Wholesale prices to commercial manufacturers. 
Culver Lures Co., 4538 Oakland, St. Louis, Mo. 
FLYMAKERS—Our line of Tackletools is the 
finest on earth. 8 vise models, bobbin needles, 
rod winders, ete. Be sure they’re Thompson 
T —"% Catalog for stamp. D. H. Thomp- 
son, > Walnut Ave., Elgin, iil. 

Ls rine Materials, Leaders, Gut, finest quali- 
ty. Sierra ‘‘Custom-Tied’’ Flies, every hook 
hand honed. Send 6c in stamps for Materials or 
fly catalog. Sierra Tackle Co., 4083 Mission 
Road, Los Angeles, Calif. 

FI NE ST Fiytyin g£ materi: ils, tools, Dupont Nylon, 
vanish gut, leaders and flies 1940 catalog Free. 

Rc chland Tackle Shop, Hillburn, N. Y. 

FREE Catalog. Superior Flytying Material. 

Special discounts Summer months. John Steele, 

: sper Specialist,’’ Hillburn, N. r 

2AISE Earthworms for Profit."’ New, Interest- 
i g, Home Business. Bureau Zoological Re- 
search, 106C Broadway, Peoria, Ill. 


SINKER Molds: Make your < own sinkers. Free fold- 
“er. Reading Instrument Co., Box 78, Reading, Pa. 


s AVE! 150 page \ wholesale imported fly material, 











_hook, gut, catalog 10c. Herter’s, Waseca, Minn. 
BUGS, Streamers, Lures, Catalog free. Supreme 
Mfg. Co., Box 1789-O, Amarillo, Tex. 











THREE Glass Eye Streamers, $1.00. Van’s Fly 


Co., Gladstone, Mich. 


= BOATS AND CAMPING —_~ 
— EQUIPMENT ia 


FULL size, cut-to-shape Boat Patterns, blueprints 
and specifications. Big selection. Bargains. Send 
10¢c (coin) for illustrated catalog. Book, ‘‘How 
to Build Boats,’’ $1.00 postpaid. Cleveland Boat 
Blueprint Co., Station A-14, Cleveland, Ohio. 
KAYAKS, Outboards. Rowboats. Welwood rez udy- 

it kits. Catalog. Cre-Craft Boats, Dept. C, 
Millburn, N. J. 


EASY built Kayaks, Inboards, 01 
ats. Complete Kits. Free 











Row- 
Kayak 


Guiboards, 
Catalog. 








= at, 154-C East 129th, New York. 

BUILD your own Wolverine boat. Complete kits 
8S low as $19.75. Dept. H, Wagemaker Co., 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 


AUGUST, 1940 





Cash must accompany order New advertisers are requested to 

furnish two references with their first advertisement. Send your 

d with remittance to Classified Dept., OUTDOOR LIFE, 353 Fourth 

York City SEPTEMBER issue closes JULY 20th. 
MAKE 12’ flat-bottom Rowboat. Blueprints 30c. RUGS—Grizzly, Polar, Black or Brown Bear; 
Weesho-Uco, Box 51-M, Detroit, Mich. Tiger, Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Coyote, Leopard. 


BUILD 14’ plywood rowboat or motorboat. Blue- 
prints 45c. Shearco, Tangent, Ore. 


MAKE 16’ flat-bottom rowboat. ‘Blueprints 30c. 
Weesho- Uco, Box 51-M, Detroit, Mich 
TENTS, factory to you. Catalog. The Willis 
Corp., Everett, Mass. 

TENTS, all kinds Taylor, 1475 Bergenpike 


North Bergen, ow Jersey 








" CAMERA’ 
ID AND PHOTO SUPPLIES wm 
THE Photo Mill. Immediate Service! No Delay! 


Eight-exposure roll developed, carefully printed 


and your choice of two beautiful 5 x 7 double 
weight professional enlargements, one tinted en 
largement, or eight reprints for 25c coin. Reprints 


Highest quality guaranteed. The 


Minn. 


two cents each. 
Photo Mill, Box 629-6, Minneapolis, 
ROLL Developed and 8 beautiful enlargements 
2 to 6 times larger—high gloss—deckled edg 
Any 8 exposure roll 25c coin, Reprint enla! 
ments 3c each. Alden photos, 258-E Astor 
Boston, Mass. 
SPARKLING snapshots. Any size roll developed 
8 sparkling prints, 2 beautiful enlargements 
25c. Reprints 2c each. Ace Photo Service, Box 
265-O, Minneapolis, Minn. 

SAVE up to 40% on Photo Supplies. Free Cata- 
log. Rolls developed, 2 prints each, 25c. Un- 
excelled quality, prompt service. Paramount Co., 
327 E. 92nd St., New York. 

AT last! All your snapshots in natural colors. 
Roll developed, 8 Natural Color Prints, only 25c. 
Reprints, 3c. Amazingly beautiful. Natural Color 
Photo, Janesville, Wis. 

ROLLS Developed. Two sets prints plus enlarge- 
ment coupon, 25c. Reprints 3c. Over 19 reprints, 
2%c. Jones Studios, Davenport, Iowa. ‘‘Where 
the West Begins.’’ 


FREE! Best snapshot on attractive Photo But- 








ton with 16 prints each roll 25c. Beautiful 
novelty premiums. Novel-Ad Co., AV-3327 North 
Ave., C anes ago. 

ROLLS deve loped —8 guaranteed "prints plus 2 
enlargements, 25c. Reprints 3c each, 30 for 2c 
= 100 for $1.00. Martin Studios, Davenport, 
owa 


ROLLS developed two free enlargement coupons 
and 2 sets guaranteed fadeless prints 25c. 12 
reprints 30c. Peeko Pictures, Davenport, Iowa. 


TWO beautiful prints from each picture on roll, 
25c. Twenty years of satisfied customers. Quick 
service. Lens Photos, Dept. J-10, Janesville, Wis. 
ROLLS Developed. Two Beautiful Double W eight 
Professional Enlargements, 8 Never Fade Prints 
25c. Century Photo Service, LaCrosse, Wis. 
IDEAL Photos, beautiful finished with wide bor- 
der, deckle edged. 25c per roll of 8 and Free en- 
largement. Ideal Photos, Box 2255, Paterson, N. J. 
GENERA outdoor Fast Movie Films (fresh)—all 
cameras. 50% savings. Sample for stamp. Cam- 
eras, projectors. Genera Co., Davenport, Iowa. 
FREE Camera Catalog ‘OL3’. Largest discounts. 
Cameras, Movie Equipment, Binoculars. Brenner, 
943 Penna. Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
8 ENLARGEMENTS—Films developed plus 8 en- 
largements. 25c coin—116 or smaller. Enlarge 
Photo, Box 791, Dept. OL, Boston, Mass. 
35MM developed, vaporated, enl: irged on 3 
deckle-edged paper. Free 5x7. +. -00. Photo- Via 
SS? 





Box 12, Kingsbridge Sta., N. 
ROLL Developed—16 guaranteed Pinte two cou- 
pons on enlargements, 25c. Smart Photo, 


Winona, Minn. 
20 Reprin 8 25¢, 100—$1.00. 
prints 25c. x 7 enlargements 
Nordskog, 68, ” Maywood. Ill. 
BEAUTIFUL enlargement from each picture on 
roll 25c. Cut Rate Photos, Dept. A-8, Janesville, 
Wis. 

FREE, eight reprints. 


Enclose 15c (Coin) f 
hand ling. Garrett’s, Pittsburg, Kans. 


ART Film, Stags, Clubs; sample 10c._ Goodwill 
_Co., Jackson, Tenn. 


_@-e INDIAN CURIOS 


INDIAN relics, Confederate bills, coins, mineral 
gems, fossils, crystals. Illustrated catalog 5c 
100 ancient arrowheads $3.00. H. Daniel, 
Springs, Ark. 

JUST Out! Beautiful Antiques, Hobby Catalogue 
10c. Museum, Rutland, Ill. 





Roll developed 16 
10c. 3-25c. 








ce 












$1.00. Catalog. 


30 Genuine Indian Arrowheads, 
Glenwood, Ark. 


Geo. 


NOVELTIES GAMES, MAGIC 


628 Page Catalog. 9000 Novelties, puzzles, tricks 
hobbies, guns, novelty jewelry, radios, cameras 
etc. 3c. Johnson Smith, Dept. 515-M, Detroit 
INEXPENSIVE Useful Novelties for Desk- pe n- 
Cabin. Folder, Rustie Loth, , Waynesboro, Va. 


TAXIDERMY 


a Mounting. Muskellunge, Bass, = 
Specialty. Larson’s Taxidermy, ‘Iola, Wis. 


Holder, 




















Game heads 
Hundreds of 


Deer, Elk, Sheep, Antelope, Moose. 
choice specimens at unusually low 


prices. Sent on approval to reliable persons any- 
where. Write today for selection and price list. 
Jonas Bros., 1026 Broadway, Denver, Colo. 
rAXIDERMISTS’’—Read Modern Taxidermist 
Mag ek. “Valuable Profit-Making Tips. Formu- 
las. Taxidermy Trade Secrets. 


las Three latest issues 
25¢c. Modern, Greenfield _Cen bore, I. Be 
TAXIDERMY Supplies—Quality Artificial ‘ial Eyes, 
Teeth, genuine Jonas head forms. Tools, mate- 
rials, etc. Everything for the progressive taxi- 
dermist. Send 10c for big illustrated catalog 
Jonas Bros., 1057 Broadway, Denver, Colorado. 
NOWOTNY Taxidermy Supply Co. Everything 
for the Taxidermist. New 40 page catalog 
. 33 Broadway, San Antonio, Tex. 
Taxidermy Supplies. Lowest Prices. 








> Free. Elwood Company, 225 Smith 
iha, Neb. 
ids, Fur Rugs, Head Forms, “Molds. 
i Taxidermy, _Jam. Plain, Mass. 
LESSONS, mount imals. Complete 25c. Hof- 
mann, 993 Gates “Brook: yn, N. Y. 
GLOVES from your own a Geerskine. ~C. K. Wood, 
Mfr., Johnstown, N. 
wat DE c OY S Goss 
SAVE! Cork or wood, duck, goose decoys, $4.25 
dozen, up. Write catalog. Herter’s, Waseca, 
Minn. 
WING Flapping Decoys: Duck, Owl, Crows. 
Write Decoy Factory, Forest Park, Illinois. 
‘‘BALSA Blocs’’ Life Size, Solid wood. Weighs 8 


ds doz. Waterloo Decoy | Co., Waterloo, Iowa. 


rx 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WATERWEEDS “removed ~ easily y and effectively 
from any lake, pond or river. Write for particu- 
lars. Aschert Bros., Box 155, LaCanada, Cal. 
WINES, Liquors. New formula treatise. Liquors 
without still, ete. Particulars 3c. Gordon Shaver, 
M-9, DeQueen, Ark. 

‘“‘BAMBOOZLE,"’ 200 Bellylaughs! Bargains! 
Bonuses! 10c. Bartels’, 326-T West 40th, New 
York City. 

MOUNTED Steer horns, seven feet spread, for 
sale. Free photo. Lee Bertillion, Mineola, Tex 
ABRASIVSTROP! 250 + Gillette Months! Sau. 
fort. Literature? Bell-O; Gardner, Mass, (Rex- 
alls.) 

MEXICAN Legal Matters, Wm. A. Cocke, Amer. 
Atty., El Paso, Tex. 











Bae OLD COINS ae 





COMMEMORATIVE $%, Columbus, Lincoln, 
Stone-Mountain, Cleveland, $1.00 each. Retail 
Catalogue 10c. Norman Shultz, Salt It Lake, Utah. 


INSTRUCTIO'N 





MEN- -Women. . Get U. 8S. Government tae. $105- 


$175 month. Prepare now for examinations. 
Particulars free. Franklin Institute, Dept. G37, 
tochester, N. Y. 


PROPERTIES FOR SALE 


OR RENT 

$300. 26 acres, % mile 
4 miles town; 6-rm. house needing 
fishing, large & small game hunting; 
full price; pg 63 Free catalog 1400 
Strout Realty, 255-SW 4th Ave., N. Y. 





lacadam 
fine 
only $300 
bargains. 
City. 
OZARKS—10 
proved $150. 


acres White River frontage; t 
$5 down, $5 monthly. 


unim- 
Free list and 


literature. Hubbard, 255 Grossman Bidg., Kansas 
City, Kans. 

SMALL huntin g camp, “two acres land $2 200 cash. 
Guy Croc -kett, , Guilford, Maine. 








PATENTS ano INVENTIONS 


INVENTORS :—Have } you “a sound, “practical in- in- 
V for sale, patented or unpatented? If 


ite Chartered Institute of American In- 
Dept. 10-B, Washington, D. C, 

TORS: Unpatented inventions now salable 
sitives ga under patent laws. New, 
procedure. Complete details, free. Amer- 


icar tents Cx rp. , Dept. 15, Washington, D. C. 
PATENTS secured. Two valuable booklets sent 
free. Wri te immediately. Victor J. Evans & Co., 


D51-J Victor Bidg. Washington, D. C, 


PATENTS. Low cost. Book and advice free. 
L. F. Randolph, Dept. 365, Washington, D. | BD. C. 
ASH for patented, unpatented inventions. Mr. 
Ball, 9441-L Pleasant, Chicago. 


= =o OK S 


ortsman’s Reference Book: World’ s Great- 
satise on Hunting, Fishing, Camping, 
Five hundred pages. 1000 illustrations. 
d your check. Nichols Co., Kingston, Ga. 
» in the market for any kind of sporting 
find that Outdoor Life advertisers 
1 to help you out. Don’t hesitate to buy! 
They’ re square-shooters. 








you'll 
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Game Gimmicks - 2... 


ee ae 


TRe Qruat WOOD-DUCK BABIES HATCH OUT IN TREE HOLLOWS, OFTEN SOME - 
DISTANCE FROM WATER AND HIGH UP! HOW DO THEY GET DOWN TO WATER? 
ood “Dace HERE APE EYEWITNESS REPORTS.... ALL DIFFERENT... F2OM NOTED 
NATURALISTS..... 




























° ¥ 
—— «- ’ = IN NEW JERSEY A MOTHER WOOD DUCK WAS 
A CALIFORNIA OBSERVER SAW WOOD OBSERVED TO CARRY A DUCKLING DOWN TO WATER 
DUCKLINGS SIMPLY PLANE DOWN TO WATER ON HER BACK, DIVE UNDER AND LEAVE THE BABY 
AT THEIR MOTHER'S URGING, GLIDING SO FLOATING, THEN GO BACK FOR THE REST OF HEF 
FAST A CAMERA REGISTERED ONLYA BLUR/ BROOD.... 












& SEVERAL TIMES, IN NEW JERSEY AGAIN, DUCKLINGS WERE SEEN TO CLAMBER DOWN THE TRUNK : 
THEIR HOME TREE. FOLLOWING THEIR MOTHER'S LEAD, THEIR TOENAILS ARE SO LONG AND SHARP THAT & 

IN CAPTIVITY THEY'LL CLIMB STRAIGHT UP THE WOODEN WALLS OF THEIR PENS, AND DOWN THE 
OUTSIDE, UNLESS THE NAILS ARE CLIPPED... 


‘\ 
AN 





‘ - “ - ~ ° 

ée - a 
7 - set = 
TAS 5 Oe 


THE ONLY KNOWN FRESH-WATER SHARK 'S A 


% : i 
BABY RABBITS YOUNG HARES = species CONFINED TO LAKE NICARAGUA, CENTRAL 


..COME INTO THE WORLD ..ON THE OTHER HAND, ARE BORN AMERICA. SHARKS OFTEN FOUND IN RIVERS FAR UP 
BOTH BLIND ANDNAKED WITHHAIR AND OPEN EYES.... FROM THE OCEAN, ARE MERELY WANDERERS.... « 
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HANDBOOKS 
AT BARGAIN PRICE 





Think of it—only $1.00 each 
for these NEW cloth-bound 
Manuals. This low price is 
temporary; we may have to 
raise it later. Not just books of WORDS, but 
diagrams, drawings, directions, showing each 
stage of the job. Full-sized books, about 200 
yages each. Sold separately—take your choice. 







scree, 
ieieieatied 






AUTO KINKS Car owners and 


service man’s handbook of working 


BOOK OF FORMULAS For house- 
hold, shop, laboratory. Formulas, 
recipes, methods and secret proc- 
esses. Make your own beverages, 
glues, cemerts, cleaners, polishes, 
enamels, paints, cosmetics, dyes, 
inks, toothpastes, soaps, silver and 
nickel plate, metal alloys, photo 
chemicals, oils, lubricants—and 
scores of articles for home use or 
for founding your own business 
through making and selling. Full 
cloth bound $1.00. 


diagrams, pictures, instructions, 
now reprinted in book form from 
The best ideas 
Will save 


many dollars and keep your car in 






MANUAL OF SHIP MODEL 
MAKING How to make any 
model. Here are clearly dia- 
gramed the many short cuts, 


: kinks, and time-saving methods 
you can now do easily. Cloth bound of , 


$1.00. 


Popular Science. 
from among thousands. 





tip top shape through many jobs 


experts. Complete plans and 
specifications for a gorgeous gal- 
leon, clipper ship, etc. Almost 100 
WONDERS THROUGH THE Mi. pin x anager we re set illustrations. Full cloth bound$1.00 
CROSCOPE Turn an inexpensive P ee ae ee ee 
microscope on hundreds of speci- 
ns within a stone’s throw of your 
front door and you step off into a 
w world of wonders. Complete periments and tests, entertaining, 
Manual for amateurs. How to use . ‘ ter 
instructive, valuable, pointing the 
juipment, secure and preserve 
specimens, take photomicrographs, 
etc. Numerous illustrations. Full ies. 
cloth bound $1.00. tions, 





laboratory with odds and ends of 


WOODWORKER'S TURNING 
AND JOINING MANUAL The 
simplest, most practical ways to 
make end tables, chairs, benches, highboys, 
book-racks, cabinets, all kinds of furniture, in 
your spare time. A revelation of simplicity and 
helpfulness. Many illustrations. Full cloth 
bound $1.00 


material available in every home. 


Only 


Many thrilling, practical, useful ex- 


€ 
way to research and new discover- 


Many diagrams and illustra- 
Full cloth bound $1.00. 


FIX IT YOURSELF A new edition of a fa- 
mous book, showing with diagrams and direc- 
tions, how to fix and repair furniture, electric 
outlets, windows, doors, leaky pipes, floor 





boards, chimneys, boilers, weather proofing, 





painting and hundreds of other construction 
and repair jobs. Full cloth bound $1.00. 


each 


00 Right-up-to-the-minute methods of making money 
Your small investment in any of these complete 

a= Guide books can multiply itself many times over. 

e pane by men who KNOW THEIR STUFF! 


rder on coupon at right. 


ASTRONOMY FOR AMATEURS Easy ways 


to know the heavens with simple, home-made 


TAKE 


RADIO EXPERIMENTER AND 
BUILDER Latest long and short 
wave facts and diagrams that will 
suggest improvements to make 
nd new sets to build; Trouble 
shooting; How to service and re- 
pair, etc. Cloth bound 256 pages, 
$2.00. 


MAKING MONEY WITH YOUR 
CAMERA How to put your hobby 
in the money making class. Sala- 
ble pictures to take for publi- 
cation. or for sale to manufac- 
turers—how and where to sell, etc 
Cloth bound 256 pages, $2.00. 


equipment, charts and guides. Opens up new 
worlds of wonderment—a gloriously fascinat- 
ing and instructive hobby for the whole fam- 
ily. Many illustrations. Full cloth bound $1.00. 


YOUR 
CHOICE 


Use Coupon 
Below 








2 
HOW TO BUILD CABINS, HUNTING AND FISHING LODGES, OUTDOOR LIFE, Dept. 80A, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
BUNGALOWS Diagrams, plans and instructions anyone can follow Send me the Manuals checked below 
Build it yourself! Now you can put up a fine cabin or small bungalow, 
without previous experience. How to estimate the material; cut, Join, as- 
semble and finish everything. Illustrated with plans and diagrams of 
most popular cabins and bungalows. Full cloth bound 256 pages, $2.00 


Radio $2.00 
Camera $2.00 
Cabins $2.00 


Ship Model $1.00 
Woodworkers $1.00 
Fix it $1.00 
Astronomy $1.00 


Formulas $1.00 

Microscope $1.00 

Auto Kinks $1.00 

Home Chemist $1.00 
When the books arrive I will pay the po@fman price shown beside each book 
ordered plus a few cents postage You @re to refund what I have paid if I 
return the books within five days of their receipt 














O.L. 80-A 
NAME 


SEND NO MONEY / 


When the books arrive pay the price shown per book plus a few cents 
postage. Money refunded on books returned within 5 days of receipt. 


ADDRESS , evcocsensscoenseeos 


CITY = 





REF. STACK 3 


“Speed’s the thing in aquaplaning,” 
says Florence Holliss, “‘but in a ciga- 
rette the fun and the extras go with 


slower burning...with Camels.” 


THERE'S A THRILL in every wave —a breath- 
taking bounce that says, bang on or take your 
ducking! Florence Holliss, above, likes the fast 
pace in sports. But in cigarettes, she prefers the 
slower-burning brand... Camels. 


VERY DAY more and more smokers 

E are discovering that the important 

“extras” in cigarette pleasure and value go 

with slow burning...Camels. For slow burn- 

ing preserves and heightens natural tobacco 

WES es flavor and fragrance...means freedom from 
the excess heat and irritating qualities of 

SLOWER BURNING MAKES SUCH too-fast burning. Camels, with their costlier 
A DIFFERENCE. THE MORE | SMOKE tobaccos and a slower way of burning un- 
CAMELS, THE MORE | APPRECIATE equaled in recent tests (see below), give you 
THEIR MILDNESS AND COOLNESS. extra mildness, extra coolness, extra flavor 
CAMELS GIVE ME EXTRA PLEASURE ...and extra smoking per pack. Penny for 


AND EXTRA: SMOKING, TOO , penny your best cigarette buy. 
‘zt : 





* . 
~~" =. FS, : CAMELS burned 25% 
: slower than the average 
of the 15 other of the 
largest-selling brands 


In recentlaboratory tests, 


“THE FASTER THE PACE, the more the fun,” 
says Florence Holliss, above. That goes for all her 
4 , ; ys tested —slower than any 
favorite sports... aquaplaning, tennis, riding. But 


J ‘ bs. of them. That means, on 
she likes her smoking s/ow. ““Lalways smoke Camels, \ = dhe avereah, 6 sation 
Florence says. “They burn slower and make smoking " plus equal to 

so much more enjoyable. Camels are extra mild and . 


extra cool—and they have such a welcome flavor.” ; 5 EXTRA, 


Make Camels your cigarette and enjoy extra pleasure 


“he a 
and extra smoking (see right). CIGAR Ss M + @] K E os 
PER PACK! 





co Company, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


SLOWER-BURNING CAMELS GWE You 


> ane Metis) iy EXTRA COOLNESS 497 40-0 Wo 9 \iie)°3 





